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curioſity of learning, from his own ob- 
ſervations, the different manners of the 
7 principal nations of Europe, had made 
a conſiderable pregreſs in his travels, and was 
now upon the point of returning home; when, 
paſſing through Holland, he came to a reſolu- 
tion of making ſome ſtay there, thro* the hopes 
he conceived of finding ſomething in that peo- 
ple more worthy his attention than what he had 
met with in many others. But take the occa- 
ſion of his reſolution from his own words. 

« I was extremely ſurpriſed ( ſays he, in his 
Memoirs) c to find ſo extravagantly odd a mix- 
© ture of various people as were in this place: 
* Men, who hold all Europe in ſovereign con- 
** tewpr, complimenting their own country with 
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all the talents they deny the reſt of mankind. 


The Eugliſb fare no better among them than 


< any of their neighbours, but ſhare their ha- 
ce tred in common with all others.” 


It was not therefore without reaſon La&ifer 
imagit'd, that ſo whimſical a collection of peo- 
ple could not but deſerve his attention; accor- 
dingly he determin'd to ſtay at the Hague as 
long as might be neceffary to enter thoroughly 
into the true genius and character of each. 


The ſeaſon was inviting, and he ſeldom fail'd 


raking, at leaſt once a day, a turn in the walks, 
to compaſs his deſign. N 

The firſt turn he took there proved too fa- 
vourable not to convince him that he had ta- 
ken the beſt means to ſucceed in his purpoſe. 
He had not long ſtept aſide to a ſhady part of 
the walks to reſt himſelf, when a perſon in no 
mean dreſs, drew near and ſat down by him. 
After ſome minutes ſilence the Hollander thought 
to do him a mighty honour in miſtaking him 
for a Dutchman and a Burgher. No, Sir, ſays 
Lactifer, I am neither of this city, nor of this 
country, but a ſoreigner, whom curioſity indu- 


throꝰ, on purpoſe to examine it's beauties. It is 
That then detains you at the Hague, ſir, replies 


the Hollander. You are in the right, this city 


merits your curioſity; I believe there are few 
can march it. Speak frankly, have you ſeen 
many to come up to it? I arrived here but ye- 
ſterday, ſays Lactifer, and am not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Hague to be a judge of it. 


I have however ſeen moſt parts of Europe, 5 
= ve 
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have but lately paſs'd thro French Flanders, 
where I have ſeen ſeveral very noble cities, parti- 
cularly Liſle, and I aſſure you, fir, that for the ge- 
nerality of commonwealths I know few that 
have a city ſuperior to it, if I except Venice and 


| Genoa: The town is large and well fortified, 


the buildings are noble, the ſtreets finely drawn 
out, the inhabitants numerous and daily increa- 
ſing, the trade is conſiderable, the many per- 
ſons of quality reſiding there form a conſtant 
court, and the wiſdom and vigilance of it's ma- 
giſtrates make ſafety, peace, and plenty reign o- 
ver it. What more can be wiſh'd, fir, ſhould 
the Hague Here the Hollander interrupted 
him with a loud laugh, which excited compaſ- 
ſion. I fancy, fir, ſays he, you are of Liſle 
yourſelf, for the weakneſs of comparing Tf to 
the Hague is not to be borne with in any but a 
prejudiced man. Why this walk, this very walk 
you are now in, is worth all Liſie put together. 
Happily for Lactifer a third perſon came to 
reſt himſelf by them, on the fame bench. His 
coming put an end to a converſation which 
grew diſagreeable and tedious to him. But the 
politeneſs of the laſt comer ſoon made amends 
for the ill breeding of his former companion. 
*T'was a gentleman of an agreeable aſpect, and 
a graceful addreſs; he had large animated eyes 
and his deportment had ſomething extremely pre- 
venting in his favour. He was a Knight of 
Malta, who had been ſometime at the Hague. 
Ile perceived he had interrupted the diſcourſe 
of Ladifer and the Dutchman, their filence was. 
a proof of it; he broke it therefore the firſt, 
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by aſking them, whether his . preſence put a 
ſtop to their convetſation, which, by the ſpirit 
he perceived it from far to be carried on with, 
he had gueſs d to be ſomewhat engaging. No, 
fir, ſays Ladifer, you only filence a very preju- 
diced perſon, and if his- partiality was not ſuch 
as mult give offence to every man who loves 
only to liſten to reaſon in every thing, I would 
conſent to the going on with our diſcourſe, and 
agree to your being judge of it; as you are ac- 
quainted with the Hague, you would be a much 
fitter perſon than I to decide, whether what 
this gentleman advances be real or chimeric]. 
But in truth, fir, it is much better for us to ſay 
nothing, than to tire you with our talk, The 
gentleman is prejudiced, and thinks no country 
worthy to be compared with his own; he is too 
far gone in this prevention ever to be cured of 
it, and therefore let us change the topic. 
Nothing is more natural to man, fays the 
Knight, than the love of his country. This af- 
fection, we ſee, has been deeply engraven on 
the hearts of all people. True, ſays Ladifer, 
the Romans divided their homage equally be- 
tween their gods and their country, the Gre- 
cians were not behind hand with them in this 
reſpect; but we no where find theſe or thoſe 
ſwelld with contempt for each other, and tho 
they did not always agree, their differences were 
owing to a miſtaken jealouſy on both ſides, a- 
riſing from conſciouſneſs, in each, of their mu- 
tual equality of merit. Theſe two great people 
might have ſhared reciprocally all the advanta- 


ges they ſeverally poſſeſs d, and form d them- 
Bes they everally poſſeſs d, and 1 72555 
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L ſelves into two accompliſh'd nations, had they 
kept up a perfect harmony between them, for 
want of which we may diſcover an infinity of 

y imperfections in both. You will allow, fir, if 

i this be love for one's country, it is at beſt but 
like that of the generality of mothers for their 

children, who by denying them nothing, ren- 
der them at length unfit for every thing. You 
reaſon very juſtly, ſir, ſays the Knight, I look 
upon a nation prepoſſeſs'd with its own ſuffici- 
ency to be in the ſame error with your learned 
pedants, whoſe favorable opinion of themſelves 
ſuffers them not to conſult any one, on the 
works they communicate to the public. Theit 
writings are for the moſt part execrable and ne- 
ver beyond a mediocrity, which otherwite might; 
perhaps, have been excellent, if the advice of 
ſome unbiaſs'd friend had been applied to cor- 
rect them. We ſtand in too near a light to 
ourſelves: to be competent judges of our own 
productions, the objects are two confuſedly hud- 
dled, and the only idea, we can draw from ſuch 
a chaos, is that which ſelf-love makes us a pre- 
ſent of; we almoſt always deceive ourſelves, 
and thus fall the dupes of our own ambition. 
This brings me a ſtory to mind which has a good 
deal of affinity with our preſent ſubject. | 
Lactifer intreated the Knight to do him the 
favour of relating it, which he readily acquieſ- 
ced to. But the other gentleman, finding him- 
llelf in danger to be nonſuited, if he remain'd 
any longer in their company, took his leave; 
- rel6lyed to take refuge in ſome neighbouring 
alehouſe, where he might conſole himſelf over 
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a comfortable tankard of October. He had no 
ſooner left them than the Knight began the fol- 


lowing ſtory. 


Valerio and Felician were united by the ſtrict- 
eſt ties of friendſhip; Pylades and Oreſtes were 
never more intimate. This mutual friendſhip 
was of long ſtanding, and ſeem'd not liable to 
change. The fame temper, the ſame way of 
thinking, the fame tutor, the fame principles, 
the ſame religion were ſo many gordian ties which 
linF'd them together, and I need not tell you 
that ſuch chains are not eaſily broken. But un- 
happily for both, they each of them married, 
and in a few years after were obliged to ſepa- 
rate, for the fake of family peace, without cea- 


ſling however to love each other. 


Valerio's wife was named Capricia, and Fel;- 


cian was married to Prudella, women of very 


oppoſite characters, and yet animated by the 
fame paſſion. Prudella had a great deal of wit 
and merit, but was exceſſively proud; Capricia 
had neither, but her ambition had no limits, 
and her inconſtancy no example. Their huſ- 
bands had not long made their choice before it 
was attended with repentance ; but it was too 
late. They entertain'd hopes of curing their foi- 
bles by-repeated applications of reaſon, but they 
had no organs for it. They aſſumed the maſters, 
and gave their wives to underſtand that being 
heads of their family they expected to be o- 


| beyd; but they learn'd from experience that 


woman agitated by any one paſſion is as diffi- 
cult to govern as a ſhip borne away by a ſtorm. 


80 
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So that they were compebd to give over le- 
turing. 3 

You may judge, fir, that the children of ſuch 
mothers could not be very ſuſceptible of any 
other education than what would agree with 
their predominant paſſion: Capricia brought 
hers up in an immoderate love of riches and. 
luxury, which all Yalerio's philoſophy was too 
weak to combat. All his lectures had not the 
leaſt effect upon his children, for want of be- 
ing conform to the corruption which uſhers 
nature into the world. 
Felician was more happy. Prudella, to ſpeak 
truth, educated hers in a ſpirit of pride; yet 
her principle was that the eſteem of men, eſpe- 
cially men of merit, was far preferable to riches. 
Felician knew ſo well how to make an advan» 
tageous uſe of this foible in his wife, that he 
gave his children a moſt accompliſh'd edu- 
cation. 
| Fhe whole town: talk'd of Felician's children 
with utmoſt applauſe; and if Pradella's vanity 
was tickled with it, Capricia's pride was piqued 
with a jealouſy that allow'd her no reſt. In 
vain the ſtrove to procure her children ſome: 
weight with the public, from an oſtentatious 
boaſting of their immenſe wealth and their ta- 
lents for increaſing it; they were put, at beſt, . 
but upon a level with the als in the fable, who 
valued himſelf upon the rich hooſing which ex- 
poted him. In a word Capricia's children had 
no other partiſans than thoſe they bought, by 


1 their pleaſures with perſons of the fame 
talte. 
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It was quite otherwiſe with Prudella's. Their 
company was courted by people of all ranks ; 
and the ſureſt way to public eſteem was to be 
publickly ſeen of their parties, and intimate with 
them. 

Capricia, ſtung to the quick with envy, ſpiri- 
red up her children againſt Prudella's; the for- 
mer would frequently inſult the latter : but theſe 
made them no other return than an affected diſ- 
regard, which ſufficiently expreſs'd how little 
they thought them worth any notice. Valerio 
and Felician uſed all their endeavours to nip this 
riſing enmity in the bud; the friends of both 
tried every means to convince Capricia and her 
children, that it was hurting themſelves to in- 
veigh againſt perſons, whom the public had fo 
juſtly declared worthy public eſteem : but they 
were not to be convinced. Capricia's hatred 
daily encreaſed, the two friends were obliged to 
ſeparate, and ſaw one another for the future on- 
Iy by ſtealth: 

The piece of hiſtory I have here given you, 
fir, ſays the Knight, appears to me a perfect 
reſemblance of the antipathy we frequently dif- 
cover between two nations. Ir is almoſt always 
grounded on the regard and eſteem the world 
pays to the one more than the other. Why 
does the weaker ſtate follow the example of 
Capricia, and not rather do juſtice to the more 
powerful, and endeavour to imitate it, by a ſi- 
militude of manners and policy ? Then the mo- 
narchy of peace would become univerſal, the 
arts and ſciences would ſhine forth in all their 


luſtre, and a noble emulation between both na- 
tions 
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tions would cement them with a perfect union: 
and thus become a means of their reciprocally 
communicating their reſpective lights to each 
other, and reaping a mutual advantage from 
them. In ſhort Valerio and Felician might pub- 
lickly enjoy all the fruits of a free correſ- 
pondence. | 
Lackifer, after thanking the Knight for tte- 
favour of this hiſtory, did not forget to expreſs 
the applauſe due to his manner of relating it. 
But, fir, continues he, a man who is curious e- 
nough to make a nice application of every de- - 
licate ſtroke in this ſtory, may diſcover many 
truths in it which you affect to paſs over in ſi- 
lence. For my own part I am at a loſs what 
ſentence to paſs upon it; it only appears to me 
too well adapted, not to be the fruit of inven- - 
tion: I fancy, fir, you hardly compoſed it at 
Malta. 49 
I confeſs, fays the Knight, I have acquired my-- 
ſelf a habit of ſuch fort of parables, becauſe 
I ever look'd upon this manner of reaſoning 
with mankind as the politeſt and moſt inſinua- 
ting; but let us be ingenuous; if we find ſome 
few perſons, who have ſenſe enough to reliſh a 
compariſon of this nature, are there many to 
be met with, who are juſt- enough to themſelves 
to know themſelves again in ir? Man is now 
become deaf to all but his paſſions, and is in- 
ſenſible enough to be blind-folded by them 
without ſo much as perceiving that he is fo. 
When the Prophet aſk'd David, what puniſh- 
ment was due to the owner of a numerous flock 
who had been cruel enough to. force away from 
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a poor man the only ewe he poſſeſs d; the mo- 
narch was immediately ſtruck with the injuſtice 
wrapt in this parable, but was too much intoxi- 
cated with his paſſion for Bathſbeba to make the 
right application; the Prophet was obliged to 
tell him, This is you yourſelf, who have rob'd 
Urias of the only wife he had. Such a paſs 
men are come to at preſent, and I ſee no re- 
medy for their evils; the raging extremity of 
their diſtemper makes the ſubject of their va- 
nity. | 

Lactifer could not but compliment himſelf 
upon his firſt opinion of the Knight; and he 
had reaſon: he found he was not miſtaken in 
him. But this ſerved only to ſtir up in him a 
curioſity too ſtrong to be refiſted, of knowing 
more of him. He imagined ir would be no 
eaſy matter to make a man ſay much of him 
ſelf, who had a great ſhare of wit, and whoſe 
modeſty was depicted in his countenance ; how- 
ever he was reſolved to have no recourſe to ar- 
tifice, and therefore freely aſk'd, if he might be 
indulged the pleaſure of knowing whom he had 
the honour to converſe with. Alas! fir, ſays 
the Knight, you have perhaps entertained too- 
favourable an opinion of me, and if I ſhould 
diſcloſe myſelf to you, I may loſe your eſteem. 
I have myſelf follow'd but ill the noble max- 
ims I am full of; I feel the ſame repugnance 
as other men, to diſcover my frailties; but I 
deſire to be cured of it, and therefore I will de- 
clare them. You. will only permit me to con- 
ceal my own name, and to veil under borrow'd 


oges the other perſons wi. o have part in this 
hiſtory. 
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hiſtory. Ladifer conſented, and the Knight 
began as follows. 


am a native of Languedoc. Some years af- 
ter my birth, my father, paſt hopes of more 
children, was reſolved to ſpare no expence to 
give me as good an education as he thought me 
ſuſceptible of. I was ſcarce ten years old, wen 


he ſent me to a friend at Paris, who for his 
ſake gladly took upon him the care of me. I 


had maſters appointed me of every kind, and- 
took a pleaſure in learning whatever they taught 


me till I had gone through my claſſic ſtudies. 


But I no ſooner imbibed a little philoſophy 
from the books my tutor put into my hands, . 
than I began to have an utter diſtaſte for ma- 
ny things I was ſer to learn; dancing in parti-- 


cular was inſupportable to me. I could find 
neither reaſon nor common ſenſe in it, it ap- 


pear'd no better to me than a mean mechanic 
agitation, the invention of little geniuſes to ſer 


puppets off, and I never could practiſe it with- 
out bluſhing. Muſic and painting ſeem'd to me 


the only fir amuſements for a man of ſenſe, and 
they indeed are all I have retain'd of the arts 


I was inſtructed in. 


I applied myſelf with all the vigour I was 
maſter of, to the ſtudy of philoſophy, and had 


ſuch a reliſh for it, that I reſolved from that 


time forward, to make it the darling employ-- 


ment of my life. Bur alas! the maſters to whom 
1 was indebted for ſo many noble ſentiments 


had neglected giving me the moſt material leſ- 


fon. I was not apprized of the imminent dan- 
ger to which eyery young man is expoſed, who 


ruſhes 
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ruſhes into the world before he is ſtock d with 
any knowledge of it. 

I went to the academy to learn my exerciſes, 
where I enter'd into a kind of amicable engage- | 
ment with ſeveral young gentlemen of my own 
age, who were as afliduous in the purſuit of 
pleaſure as I was indifferent about it. I thought 

however, that complaiſance and good breeding 
required me to be ſometimes of their parties. 
We often paid viſits together, I inſenſibly ac- 
cuſtom'd myſelf to this thoughtleſs and effemi- 
nate kind of life, the habit of it grew pleaſant, 
and all my philoſophy diſperſed. before I was a- 
ware of it. 

My companions one day made a party with 
ſome ladies to take a jaunt to the wood of Bou- 
logue, and invited me to be of it. I agreed to 
it, but was not long in the wood before I con- 
demn'd my own levity; I was ſenſible of the 
danger I was in, yet an unaccountable infatua- 
tion perſuaded me that I ought not to ſhun it. 

Tho? the country is apt to introduce very 
great freedoms, there was one young lady in the 
company of more compolure than the reſt of 
the ladies. I did not find her very beautiful, 
but an agreeable ſomething in her countenance 
with the ſprightlineſs of her eyes had a ſtrange 
effect upon me. I drew near her, talk'd to 
her, and found, ſhe had a fine underſtanding, 
with uncommon good breeding. | 

At firſt I imagin'd the pleaſure I conceived 
in being near her was only the child of her wat, 
but we were no ſooner joined by one of my 
companions, than I felt a real pain in * 

er 
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her converſation with another. I left her for 
a while, when a ſecret uneaſineſs took entire 
poſſeſſion of my ſoul; I tried to reflect on the 
ſituation I was in, but I was no longer the ma- 
ſter of my thoughts. I ſought to be alone, 
fancying I might be better able to reaſon apart 
but all efforts were vain, my imagination pre- 
ſented me with nothing but the young lady; 
my mind, wholly engroſsd by her, repeated 
continually what ſhe had faid to me; and my 
heart, fill d with her merits, told me ſhe was 
lovely. | 

By this time I had penetrated to the moſt re- 
tired part of the wood, without perceiving it ; 
it was the voice of one of my companions, cal- 
ling after me, which firſt made me ſenſible I had 
ſtray d. I was offended at his interrupting me; 
I enjoy'd ſuch pleaſure in muſing, that I could 
have wiſh'd to go on thus muſing all my life 
long. However I return'd to the company, 
who rallied me upon my ſolitude ; but I was fo 
inwardly taken up, that I ſhould have wanted 
an anſwer, if one of my companions had not 
help'd me to one, by aſking, if I had been to 
pore over ſome mathematical problem. I laid 
hold of the hint, and brought myſelf off with 
a jeſt on the ſubject. 


The day grew extremely tedious to me; the | 


conſtraint I was under made me ſuffer more 
than I can expreſs. The only delight I could 
take was in the converſation of the dear object 


that wounded me; but not being alone with 


her, I fear'd to ſay much to her, leſt ſome un- 
guarded expreſſion might divulge the ſecret 


paſſion 


— 
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paſſion I -entertain'd for her. Sometimes I 
wiſh'd the ſun would haſten its career to for- 
ward our return to Paris, and the next moment 
dreaded to loſe the too enſnaring preſence of 


her I ought to have ſhun d. Ah! faid I, we 


ſhall part but too ſoon, too ſoon ſhall I loſe 
the only company worth enjoying. What in- 
jury has the done me, to make me fly her as an 


enemy? If ſhe is the cauſe of this inward an- 
guiſh I endure, ſhe is innocently ſo. *Tis her 
underſtanding enchants me, it is that beauty a- 
lone I admire in her. Where is the crime 
then? Or why ſhould I avoid a lovely object, 


whom every man of ſenſe muſt eagerly purſue ? 
It was in this flattering manner I contributed 


to deceive myſelf; but I did not fully perceive, 
how far I was loft to myſelf, till I found I 
was alone in my chamber. No compariſon. 
can ſpeak the diſquiet I felt, a thouſand uncon- 


nected thoughts, at a time, diſtracted me. Eu- 
genia (for that is the name I give the young la- 
dy in queſtion) Eugenia, I fay, was preſent to 
me in every pleaſing form; I ſaw an infinity 


of perfections in her, and I thought her ſupe- 
rior. to the reſt of her ſex. Oh admirable maid! 


Oh lovely creature! would I often exclaim, 
who, who is the happy man deſtin'd to poſſeſs 
fo ſweet, fo accompliſh'd a wife as thee ? 


I earneſtly deſired to be that happy. man, but 
the modeſty I had remark d in Eugenia con- 


demn'd my weakneſs; and, perſuaded that Eu- 
genia could not be affected towards any man ſo 


much as I was to her, I bluſh'd with confuſion. 


to think that a woman, and a young one too, 
. fhould. 


79 
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ſhould have more virtue than myſelf. This in- 
cenſed me with real indignation againſt myſelf, 
and I at length reſolved to reſiſt, with all the 
force I had, a paſſion, which diſquieted me but 
too much even in its infancy. I paſs d the 
night without ſleep, ſtill firm to my reſolution 
of conquering myſelf, coſt what it might. 
The next morning [I believed that re- aſſuming 
my uſual application to ſtudy, would be the 
moſt effectual means to obtain a certain cure, 
and ſo far I was right; but opening my books. 
I ſee nothing but the image and name of Eu- 
genia every where engraven: ſo fill'd was my | 
mind with her idea. Inſtead: of ſtruggling, L 
immediately deſiſt, and apply ro meaſures as ex- 
travagant as the paſſion, I was hurried by, could 
ſuggeſt. I fancied then that Ezgenia's prudence- 


was Capable of being a conſtant ſtinging re-- 


proach to the raſhneſs of my own heart. I 


reſolved to ſee her, and, to find means ſo to. 


do, went ſtrait to the academy, where I was 
certain of meeting my companions. 

They no ſooner ſaw me coming than they 
made up to me, and aſk'd me if I would go 
to the ladies, who had honour'd us with their 
company the day before to the wood of Bo- 
logne. I offer d myſelf, and we ſet out. We 
found the ladies at home, and were admitted to 
ſee them, all but Eugenia, and ſhe was all I co- 
veted ſeeing; to ſpeak plain, I was waſting with 
unpatience to ſee her; we enquir'd for her, and 
were anſwer'd, ſhe was well. An anſwer of ſo 
much indifference ſhock'd me exceſſively, for I 
fancied that every one ought to have the ſame 


tenderneſs 
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tenderneſs for Eugenia as I had. When our vi- 
{it was over and we had taken our leave, I 
aſk d my friends the meaning of our not having 
feen Eugenia. They told me, ſhe very ſeldom 
appear d, that ſhe was paſſionately fond of re- 
tirement, and that her darling pleaſure of life 
was to converſe with the dead. 

I was charm'd with this diſcovery, and ga- 
thering from thence that we had the ſame in- 
clinations, I fed myſelf with hopes that ſhe 
might poſſibly have conceived the ſame tender- 
neſs for me, as I had for her. From that mi- 
nute I thought no more of a cure, but reſolved 
to ſeek the means to ſee her and make a ſincere 
declaration to her of my paſſion. 

Few days after, an occaſion offer'd as fayou- 
rable as I could wiſh for. Eugenia s mother en- 
gaged one of my companions to look out for 
a preceptor for her ſon, a youth ſhe loved ex- 
tremely, and much more than Eugenia, as I af- 
terwards had reaſon to know. My companion, 
little qualified for ſuch a commiſſion, told the 
lady he would apply to me about it, and even 
engage me to wait on her with him, that ſhe 
might the better inform me of her pleaſure. 
He was punctual to his promiſe, he inform'd me 
of it, and in ſo doing gave me more pleaſure 
than he was aware of. Our appointment was 
fix'd for the next day. 

I went reſolved to put in execution the ri- 
diculous project I had form'd. Into what error 
is not love capable of plunging us? I propoſed 
to offer myſelf for the child's preceptor, to 
ſmooth the way to a more frequent acceſs to 

a Eugenia 
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Eugenia, without once conſidering the diſpro- 
portion between that family, tho? noble, and 
my own; or the indignation, to which it would 
move my father, againſt me 

Eugenia was the only object of my thoughts, 
I ſhould have deem'd myſelf but too happy to 
ſuffer every thing for her fake, and ſhould have 
certainly purſued this extravagance, if I had 
been alone with her mother ; but my compa- 
nion being with me, I was reſtrain'd by the fear 
of letting him into an inclination I wiſh'd to 
keep yet a ſecret. 

J had ſeveral perſons at my beck qualified for 
the education of youth; but I took care to 
keep that to myſelf; I only promiſed to look 
out for one, and affected a difficulty of finding 
one intirely to the purpoſe, merely to enjoy 
the pleaſure of going often to a place inhabited 
by Eugenia. 

I huſbanded this pleaſure long enough to 
make myſelf more familiar in the houſe, and 
managed ſo well, that I was at length requeſted 
to have an eye upon the child's education, as 
well as on the preceptor I ſhould chuſe him. 
I engaged to do it, and was punctual to my 
engagement. I now ſaw Eugenia frequently, 
and the more I ſaw of her, the more I was in 
love with her; but I had not yet fo favourable 
an opportunity, as I wiſh'd for, of converſing 
with her alone, and therefore could not yet 
break to her the fooliſh paſſion that poſſeſs'd 
me. | 

One day, while I was in company with her 
mother, ſhe brought me a book and deſired my 


opinion 
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Opinion of it, I did not know what was the 
ſubject of it, and therefore beg'd ſhe would 
leave it me to peruſe, with a promiſe of telling 
her my ſentiments of it the next day. I car- 
ried it home, kiſſing it frequently as ſomething 
made precious by the property Eugenia had in 
it; but great was my ſurprize, when, opening 
it, I found there the very maxims in which I 
had been educated, which I had once ſo eagerly 
embraced, and which I now ſo ſhamefully made 


the victims of an unruly paſſion. *T'was the 


Uſe of the Paſſions by F. Senault. 

The book drop'd out of my hands, and I 
found myſelf diſtracted by a croud of different 
thoughts, none of which were over pleaſing. 


Among the many thoughts I was taken up with, 


one was, that Eugenia had ſeen into my paſſion; 
and put this treatiſe into my hands for a cure. 
This reflection carried a lively ſting along with 


it, and I knew not well how to bear a rallery 
fo much the more acute as it was tile more {e-. 


cretly levebd. Yet my love, always flattering, 
aſſured me, that Exgenia could not but hold me 
in ſome eſteem, ſince ſhe had ſhewn me this 
book only to know my ſentiments of it. The 


flattering one's ſelf is the conſtant conſequence 


of love, and I choſe rather to. dy/c!! on this 
thought than on any other. 

Not all the merits of the book co prevail 
on me to read it, for fear of red! my 
own condemnation. You ſee, ſir, oper 
was in an extremity; I may ay, {© was become 
frenzy, ſince I grew afraid of a remedy. that 
might reſtore me my health. How week a, 
creature 
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creature is man, how great an enemy to him- 
ſelf, and what dangers has he not to fear from 
ſelf-love! I was afraid of ſeeing in this little vo- 
lume a quite different picture of myſelf, from 
that I had ford; I applauded myſelf in the 
very midſt of my weakneſs, and this book 
would have ſhewn me to myſelf in all my de- 
formity. I knew it but too well, but as this 
was what I moſt apprehended, I could not re- 
ſolve to read it. My paſſion argued more loud- 
ly than my reaſon, my thoughts were taken up 
with Eugenia, and ſhe was all I could reſolve 
to think on. 

I brought the book back then to Eugenia, re- 
turn'd it to her, and told her, it was worthy its 
poſſeſſor, and that I would not have deprived 
her of it a ſingle minute, if I had had but the 
precaution to examin the title, ſince the beſt 
panegyric of the work was the name of it's au- 
thor. I am very glad, fir, ſays Eugenia, it is 
ſuited to your taſte; for my own part, I read it 
often, perſuaded that the great cauſe of the er- 
rors men fall into is the want of knowing, what 
uſe to make of their paſſions, which ever pro- 
ceeds from ignorance of the proper objects they 
ought to ſet before them. | 

You reaſon very wiſely, madam, ſaid I, but is 
man always free to chuſe one object before an- 
other? Doubtleſs, ſir, replies Eugenia, I be- 
lieve a miſer and an ambitious man are both 
capable of feeling that riches and pomp are be- 
neath the dignity of human nature, which was 
form'd for ſomething more noble than all that 


is created; this at leaſt is certain that if the 


Creature 
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creature was made for man, he cannot be made 
for that. 

I allow, madam, anſwer'd I, that the objects | 
of avarice and ambition: are unworthy a man of Eo 
ſenſe; but what will you fay to thoſe objects in 
which the reſemblance of ourſelves juſtifies our 
, Purſuit of them. Do you fancy then, fair lady, 

that it is poſſible to behold Exgenia without lo- 
ving her? or that it is a crime to keep her i- F 
mage deeply engraven on one's heart? What, m1 
fir,” faid ſhe bluſhing, I find you can banter, q 
which I ſhould bave hardly expected from ſuch 
a philoſopher as you are. But aſſure yourſelf 
that your compliment does not make me vain, 
for I eſteem you above foibles. Ir was now 
my turn to bluſh, and Eugenia's anſwer threw 
me into too great a confuſion to be able to 
make her any reply. But the lady her mother, 
as weak to the full as myſelf, took my part 
with an air of authority. *T'was in vain for Eu- 
genia to ſay any thing, her good ſenſe made not 
the leaſt impreſſion on her mother, who inſtead 
of reaſons, made uſe of her power, and com- 
manded Eugenia to keep ſilence in fo rough a 
manner that I could not but be extremely con- 
" cern'd. Eugenia retir d, and I withdrew pre- 
ſently after. 
Cc I was muſing very ſeriouſly in my chamber 
on what had juſt happen'd, when an unknown 
woman brought me a letter, and immediately 
left me. The letter was from Eugenia; I no 
ſooner read her name than I felt a trembling all 
over me, a cold ſhivering ſeized me in every 


limb, and all my ſenſes revolted; a: 


rr 
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all that had paſs'd between her and her mother, 
and dared not read the letter, not doubting but 
| it was full of reproaches, if nothing worſe. - I 
'F took ſome time to recover myſelf, then look d 
on the letter with an air of timidity, and was 
ſeized with unſpeakable grief when I perceived 
1 it had been moiſten'd with tears Eugenia had 
ſhed in writing it. 8 | 
There was no reproach I then thought too 
great to load myſelf with. I found but too 
plainly that I was the cauſe of Eugenia trou- 
f ble. Alas! ſaid I, was there ever ſuch an un- 
happy wretch as I am! I endeavour to make 
; Eugenia ſenſible of the exceſs of love I feel for 
| her, and in doing it, become the unlucky in- 
3 ſtrument of her pain, without deſigning it. 
+ The tears, the dear, the precious tears, that 
1 moiſten this letter reproach my imprudence, 
| ; and expreſs too plainly the grief into which I 
i have plunged the object of my love. Eugenia, 
; ah my dear Eugenia Here my tongue loſt 
4 utterance, my anguiſh was too intenſe to ſpend 
1 itſelf in words, and the only means of comfort 
1 left me was to have recourſe to tears. 
Soon as grief would permit me I took the 
letter up again, and read it, but found nothing 
there of what I expected. Eugenia, always diſ- 
a creet, departed not a moment from her cha- 


_ The contents of her letter are a proof 
of it. | Ah | 


SIR, 
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SIR, 


2 — the gallant diſcourſe you ad- 

dreſtd to me awhile ago, I am ſo well 
convinced of your wiſdom and diſcretion, that I 
am not afraid of writing to you with the great- 
eft confidence. Since our jaunt to the wood of 


Boulogne, my mother allows me to enjoy no peace 
ar home; there is 10 ill treatment ſhe. thinks bad 


enough for me; I cannot gueſs why. I have the 
leſs difficulty to mention this to you, as you have 
fo lately been a witneſs to ſomething of it; elſe 
F would have ſufferd on my whole life long, 


without di vulging it. I do not deſire you to ſpeak 


to my mother in my behalf; that would but ex- 


aſperate her the more againſt me. I would only 
have you entreat her to put me into a convent ; 


"ris all I uiſb for, and you will obtain it for aſt- 


ing: If then, fir, you would convince me that 


you really honour me with your eſteem; I ſhall 
hope for your compliance with the favour I am 
Jo free to a. 


EUGENIA. 


This letter threw me into a cruel perplexity, 
and I was intirely at a loſs how to act. I love 
Evgenia, ſaid I, with too much ardour to re- 
Fuſe her any thing ſhe aſks of me; yet if I 
comply with her requeſt, I muſt loſe her for 
ever; and if I do not, how can I be faid to 
love her. The dilemma was extremely puzzling 
for a man ſo paſſionately in love; and there- 
fore before I would come to any deciſion, I 
thought proper to learn from herſelf upon what 
| | footing 


% 
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footing ſhe propoſed to enter into the convent. 
1 fat down therefore and wrote her the follow- 
ing letter. 


Fair EUGENIA, 


C4 LL not my eſteem for you in queſtion, there 
is nothing I will not andertake to give you a 
proof of it. If you knew, with what an exceſs 
of grief your misfortunes have ſtung me; you 
would know that fomething more than eſteem de- 
vores me intirely to your ſervice. But before I 
undertake any thing, may I be admitted to a few 
minutes conference with you * The profound re- 
ſpe? I have always had for you, wonld not have 
ſuffer d me to ſue for ſuch @ favour on any other 
than the preſent occaſion. But I have a thou- 
ſand things to ſay to you in which you are con- 
cern'd; hefitate not therefore to indulge me 4 
minute. One interview will finiſh to convince 
you that no one can be more reſpectrouſiy attach'd 
ro you than I am. 


Having no one with whom I could confide 
this letter, I was obliged to watch a favourable 
opportunity to deliver it myſelf. I found one 
a few days after, and gave it to her. She read 
it, and waited my going out to defire me to 
meet her in the gardens of Lxxemburgb by fox 
the next morning. +4. 

I was earlier than the ſan at the place ap- 
pointed, and had all the leiſure requiſite to make 
very ſerious reflections on the exceſſive love I 
felt for Exgenia, and the meatures ſhe was think- 


ing 
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ing to take. I eaſily conceived, that the unea- 
{ineſſes her mother gave her, puſh'd her to this 
extremity; her wit, her youth, her ſweetneſs 
of temper, and her benevolent diſpoſition, all 
aſſured me that ſne deſerved much better uſage. 
A ſecret compaſſion then ſeized my whole ſoul, 
and foreſeeing that if ſhe embraced a religious 
life on this account, ſhe would fall the victim 
of a mother's fantaſtical humour, a flood of 
tears unman'd me; and I could not bear the 
ſhocking ſcene which repreſented to me a young 
lady of ſuch extraordinary merit immolated to 
hatred, without the leaſt appearance of reaſon. 


I was in this melancholy condition when Eu- 


genia appear'd, and I could not reſtrain my 


tears enough to hide them from her. Ah, fir, 


faid ſhe, what do I ſee? you weep ! What then, 
have you nothing to entertain me with but tears 
and fighs? Forgive, ſaid I, fair Eugenia, for- 


give this diſtilling anguiſh, I cannot hide. Can 


I be convinced of the confidence you repoſe in 


me, and not be ſenſible to all the tender emo- 


tions of a real friend? The heart muſt be of 
ſtone which your affliction would not melt, but 
what enhances your misfortune is that grief 
urges you to take ſuch meaſures as can only 
ſerve to augment it. No, Eugenia, I can ne- 
ver reſolve to ſollicit your mother's conſent to 
what you propoſe; I am too much your friend 
ever to become a voluntary inſtrument ro what 
muſt make you wretched. This, Eugenia, is 
the fum of what I had to tell you. 

Eugenia, after deſiring the women who at- 


tended her to withdraw, ſaid to me: I cannot 


believe, 
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believe, fir, that you have nothing more to ſay 
to me, or that bare compaſſion ſhould excite 
you to tears. Why are you not more open, 
do you think me too indiſcreet to be truſted ? 
If I am, fir, a monaſtery ſhall be the depoſito- 
ry of your ſecret. Farewel then, Eugenia, I 
replied, ſince a convent has ſuch charms with 
you, ſince I cannot divert you from a purpoſe 
ſo fatal to my peace. What do you fay, 
ſays Eugenia. I ſay, fair creature, I have con- 
ceived for you the moſt innocent the moſt ten- 
der paſſion nature can inſpire. There is no 
time left for diſſembling it any longer, I am 
going to loſe you for ever, and I ſee myſelf 
upon the brink of being condemn'd to drag on 
a languiſhing length of life, without ſeeing you; 
is it not juſt then that I ſhould ſnatch at leaſt 
the comfort of making you my complaint, I 
know this confeſſion cannot but offend you, 
yet forgive, Eugenia, forgive the ardour which 
urges me to ſpeak: and why ſhould I remain 
any longer filent, when already my tears have 
but too plainly betray'd the ſecret? Yes, Euge- 
nia, I love, I muſt love you; your underſtand- 
ing, your beauty, your conduct, your diſpoſi- 
tion, all in you robs me of myſelf, I tell it you 
now, and now muſt loſe you. Was ever fate 
of man ſo wretched as mine? Alas! muſt I loſe 
you, Eugenia, and muſt theſe eyes, theſe weep- 
ing eyes be condemn'd never more to behold 
the lovely object which makes all their feliciry ? 
Well then it muſt be ſo, and the only ſurvi- 
ving comfort left me will be the ſadly pleaſing 
Temembrance of this reſpectful acknowledgment 
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of my love. I will carry you every where en- 
graven in my breaſt, every where will I pro- 
claim your virtue, and honour you as a perfect 
model of modeſty and innocence, which to my 
grave ſhall remind me of my own weakneſs and 
your triumph. Farewel, Eugenia] dear Eugenia 
long, long farewel. 

Pierced with acuteſt anguiſh I was going to 
retire, but ſhe ſtop'd me and ſaid; Know you, 
fir, what perplexity you throw me into? Tho? 
I have a heart incapable of loving fo tenderly 
as you do, from a perſuaſion I am in that there 
is no poſſibility of loving but at ſome expence 
of innocence; yet I cannot but be touch'd 
with your concern, and if I muſt be more o- 
pen with you, I confeſs that it is leſs the mo- 
tive of grief than that of reaſon induces me to 
enter into a religious ſtate. Can you think, fr, 
that pleaſure has any part in this choice? No, 
no. I have been too converſant in monaſteries 
not to know that That, as well as other ſtations, 
has it's difficulties. We carry ourſelves every 
where with us, and the ſame diſcontents will 
follow us into a convent which we had in the 
world, if we carry the ſame diſpoſitions in with 
us unconquer'd. But till, fir, I am now of an 
age to fix. If I continue unmarried, I have no- 
thing to expect but the ſevereſt of perſecu- 
tions; and to marry, there are ſo few men 
in the world that could make me happy, that 
I have no courage to come to any reſolu- 
tion; neither is my fortune conſiderable enough 
to enable me to pleaſe myſelf in my own choice. 
You ſee, fir, that poor Eugenia is born to be 
29 wretched. 
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wretched. However I have reading and educa- 
tion enough to contract my deſires and conſole 
myſelf in a little cell, where I will endeavour 
to live in a perpetual oblivion of the world, 
and ſtudy how to correct my own failings mind- 
leſs of the imperfections of others. Oblige me 
then, fir, by ſpeaking to my mother, and gain- 
ing me her conſent. 

Yes Eugenia, ſaid I, I will ſpeak to your mo- 
ther but it ſhall be to aſk you in marriage. 
Ah, fir, ſaid ſhe, what are you going to do? 
Would you become my executioner? Do you 
know to what danger you would expoſe your- 
ſelf? Ah, *tis a ſign you do not know my mo- 
ther. There is nothing Alas, what was I 
going to ſay ! I beſeech you, fir, lay aſide ſuch 
a thought, which cannot but end in my ruin. 
Tis Eugenia, the unhappy Eugenia tells you fo. 
Farewel, ſir, tis time to depart ; perhaps, I may 
tell you more another time, but at preſent it 
will not be proper. If you find any other ex- 
pedient than demanding me in marriage, I leave 
it to your diſcretion, but do not contribute to 
make me more uneaſy than I already am. A 


deep ſigh put a full ſtop to her words, and ſhe 
retired. 


I admired now more than ever the wiſdom; 
the diſcretion, the modeſty, and experience of 
this young lady at ſo tender an age, for ſhe was 
yet but ſeventeen. But when I reflected on the 
terror with which Eugenia was ſtruck when TI 
mention'd her mother; I ſought in vain to pe- 
netrate the cauſe, it was ſuch a riddle as I found 
impoſſible to give any tolerable gueſs at. It was 
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now late, and I retired home reſolved on a vi- 
fit to the mother in the afternoon. 

I went accordingly and found the lady by 
herſelf. After the firſt civilities, I aſk'd her 
concerning Eugenia, to which ſhe anſwer'd, that 
ſhe was in her room, and That was the fitteſt 
place for her. But madam, faid I, too much 
ſolitude may impair her health. Pooh, pooh, 
fir, replies ſhe, ſhe muſt uſe herſelf to it, twill 
be a leſs trouble to her to keep ſilence when 
ſhe is a nun, and that is all ſhe is fit for. Such 
a ſpeech was a clap of thunder to me, and I 
knew not what to impute it to. I broke off 
the coverſation, by calling to me her little boy, 


and queſtioning him about his ſtudies ; but I 
| confeſs to you, it was in a very diſſipated 


manner. 
I was till aſking him ſome queſtions, when 
his mother interrupted me with ſaying, How 
happy muſt children be, fir, who had ſuch a fa- 
ther as you, how compleat would their educa- 
tion be, and how different would they them- 
ſelves be from all other children! She went on 
in this ſtrain for ſome time, and I anſwer'd her 
Civilities in terms uſual on ſuch an occaſion. 
But how great my ſurprize, when riſing to take 
leave, ſhe preſs'd me to ſtay with her a little 
longer ! This ſhe did ſeveral times, which ap- 
d the more extraordinary as ſhe had ne- 
ver done it before. However I imputed it to 
her being alone, a thing which ſeldom hap- 
pen'd. But at laſt I got up, took my leave, 


and left her. 
The 
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The affectation with which ſhe bid me, a- 
dieu, was not very pleaſing to me, and the ear- 


neſtneſs with which ſhe intreated me to come 


to ſee her the next day fully convinced me, of 
what I ſuſpected, that ſhe had a diſpoſition to- 
wards me, which did not become her. Euge- 
zia was much in the right to hinder me from 
applying to ſuch a mother to aſk her in mar- 
riage. I was no longer ſurprized at the ill 
treatment ſhe endured, but admired as much 
the young lady's modeſty and diſcretion as I 
had in horror the mother's extravagant conduct. 
I reſolved however to go again the next day, 
according to promiſe, that by ſounding the mo- 
ther, I might become the more capable of ren- 
dering the daughter ſervice. _ 

I cannot fay whether the good lady had wh 
ſerved or not the coldneſs with which 1 return'd 
her civilities; ſhe was not at home when 1 
went there the next day, at leaſt I was told ſo. 
But her woman came to receive me, and deſi- 
red me to walk in, aſſuring me that her lady 
would not be long before ſhe return'd. And 
indeed ſhe delay'd coming no longer than was 


. neceſlary to give her woman an opportunity of 


holding the diſagreeable diſcourſe ſhe was in- 
ſtructed to entertain me with. If the affair had 
not been of ſo ſerious a nature as it was, there 
had been matter enough indeed to make a man- 
laugh himſelf into convulſions. 

Figure to yourſelf an antiquated hag whoſe 
ſkin is ſhriveFd like a mouldy roll of parch- 
ment, with little bloodſhot eyes peeping thro? 
their wrinkled lids quite bare of laſhes, her hol 
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lo cheeks as brown and flabby as an unpuff d 


bladder, her long and picked noſe dropping like 


a a ſtill, and ſtruggling with her chin to hide her 


hideous mouth, whoſe. ſpacious entrance diſco- 
vers when ſhe laughs a wide and. deep cavern 
void of any ornaments but two enormous teerh 
within like the tuſks of a wild boar, and fenced 
without with looſely ſcatter'd hairs like the whi- 
fkers of a tiger. Such was the burleſque figure 
employ'd to ſet forth to me her lady's charms, 
in all the terms likely to kindle in my heart a 
laſcivious flame. 

I liſten'd to her but very impatiently, and 
was upon the point of treating her as the de- 
ſerved, when her lady came in deck'd like a 
queen in a tragedy. Her affected dreſs and airs 
made a quite different impreſſion on me from 
what ſhe propoſed. Eugenia ſimplicity, with 
all her native charms preſented themſelves to my 
imagination, and I could not look on her mo- 
ther but with all the ſcorn due to an actrefs. 
The thoughts of Eugenia forced ſome ſighs 
from me, and her mother vainly imputed them 
to the power of her own beauty. What, fir, 
fays ſhe, methinks you ſigh? Is there any beau- 


ty then attractive enough to force a ſigh from 


ſuch an accompliſh'd gentleman as you ? Sure, 
you muſt be bur little acquainted with your 
own merit. I fancy there are more ladies who 
ſigh for you, than there are capable of making 
you ſigh. There are ſo few ſuch pretty men 
as you, that I dare be ſure, you can appear no 
where without wounding and ſubduing the hearts 
of all who ſee you. You triumph every where, 
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fir; happy the beauty who will be able to tri- 
umph over you. 
| I plainly ſaw that it could not but be dange 
rous to return any ſerious anſwer to ſpeeches, 
which evidently appear'd to be the over-flow- 
ings of a violent paſſion. And therefore I ſaid 
to her, madam, I cannot ſee on what account 
| J deſerve, that you ſhould form ſo flattering an 
| idea of me; this picture is too much loaded for 
| me to be able to know myſelf in it. I am ve- 
| ry ſenſible that men like me, who are fond of 
their cloſet, are very unqualified ro make con- 
| queſts; and I cannot help thinking that a gal- 
lant philoſopher muſt be a very inſipid mortal. 
| I thought as much, fir, ſaid ſhe, that the 
heart of a philoſopher muſt be no eaſy con- 


} queſt; but then the victory is ſo much the 
more glorious when it is obtain'd. If we were 
4 now in the metamorphoſing age, a beauty might 


; ſtand ſome chance for it, by changing herſelf 
f into a book; nay her triumph would be cer- 
tain, I do not know, madam, ſaid I, whether 
or no I ſhould ſuffer myſelf to be catchd by 
her, unleſs indeed I could change women as 
often as I do volumes. Ah, fir, fays ſhe, this 
| is indeed the ſtroke of a philoſopher, who 
' knows as little how to conſtrain himſelf as how 
| to diſſemble genteelly the ſentiments he ought 
| to conceal. Did not I tell you, madam, that 
there is no ſympathy between gallantry and a 
philoſopher; how then can you be ſurprized at 
my anſwer ? Sir, ſays ſhe, you can be better 
bred when you pleaſe, and there is a great 
deal of the affected in the train you aſſume at 
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preſent. I underſtand you better than you think 
I do, and ſhall not eafily forgive this fling. The 
manner of her uttering theſe laſt words made 
me ſenſible that ſhe was exceſſively piqued. 
All I could fay after was not ſufficient to diſſi- 
pate a thoughtfulneſs, which ſcarcely left her at 
liberty to make me any anſwer. | 

When I was alone and had well weigh'd eve- 
ry circumſtance of this adventure, I immediate- 


ly conceived that it would be proper to uſe a 


little diſſimulation with this lady, and I began 
to repent puſhing the rallery ſo far; as I had 
reafon to fear that all the rage of her indignation 
would burſt upon my lovely Eugenia. But 1 
was ſoon of another mind, I foreſaw that if I 
counterfeired. any love for ber, I ſhould only 


*fuel her paſſion to ſuch an excels as might be- 


come formidable; for I very well knew, what 
an amorous woman is capable of, when ſhe ſees 


herſelf flighted. Her love degenerates into 


rage, and her rage is a furiouſly rapid torrent, 
which nothing is capable of ſtemming. 

I thought the beſt method I could take was 
to abſtain from going near her for ſome time ; 
J had a mind to ſee what effect ſuch an ab- 
ſence might have; and, as I was greatly appre- 
henſive that the zeal I had ſhewn in eſpouſing 
her daughter's cauſe might have given her ſome 
ſuſpicion of my love, I choſe rather to deny 
myſelf the pleaſure of ſeeing Eugenia, than to 
expoſe her to the fury of her mother's amorous 
paſſion. My love did not blind me enough to 
make me purſue my Inclinations at the expence 


of my beloved object; I thought it beneath a 


great 
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great ſoul to prefer it's own happineſs to that 
of the object it loves. I thought this ſenti- 
ment worthy a lover of Eugenia, and my hole 

ambition was to pleaſe and deſerve her. I ab- 

ſented then for ſome time, and had done ſo 
longer, but for a letter I received from Euge- 
nia, preſſing me to return to the houſe. It 
was couch'd in the following terms: 


| SIR, 
2 Write to you with the utmoſt precipitation : 
my mind is but juſt free enough to be ſenſible 
of the exceſs of my wretchedneſs and to intreat 
| you to call on my mother without delay. 
| EUGENIA. 


| The vivacity of this letter threw me into a. 
| perplexity I had. never known before; and an in- 
finity of thoughts overwhelm'd me. I ſcarce 
| knew what I was doing, or what I would do. 
j I calld for my ſword, and had it in my hand; 
i I order the coach, and forgetting the next mo- 
ment the order I have given, go out on foot; 
at length I get there, and fee ſorrow fitting in 
| the looks of all the domeſtics; Exzgenia appears 
At theſe words the Knight ſtop'd ſhort, and 
the ſtubborn tears which forc'd their forbidden 
way along his manly cheeks, pathetically ſpoke the 
grief which ſilenced him. Pardon me, fir, ſays he 
to Lactifer: the remains of an almoſt worn out 
| remembrance- of my misfortunes force theſe 
f drops from my eyes. Pardon theſe laſt ſtrug- 
gles of my expiring: weakneſs, theſe ſobs you: 
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EY are privy to; and judge hence the exceſs of my 


ſurprize when I beheld my dear Eugenia melt- 
tears, her hair diſhivel'd, — looks in- 
flam and her lips pale and trembling, throw 
herſelf at my feet and embrace them. What 
a fight for a lover! You know, fir, faid ſhe, 
with a faultring voice, you know. I have no 
more a father, and the ſad remembrance of his 
render love ſerves only to make me the more 
ſenſible of my mother's hatred- to me. All the 
pledge which remains to me of his love is his 
dear picture, which I wear in this bracelet, and 
which I water a thouſand times a day with my 
tears. Alas! for what hidden crime have I de- 
ſerved to loſe him fo ſoon, in ſo tender an age, 
void of all fuccour, and ſinking beneath a load 
of unearn'd afflictions! Whence do I ſee my- 
ſelf thus reduced to implore mercy and ſuccour 
from a ſtranger on my knees! Ah, ah, my 
dear father, ach 4 is the bapleſs condition of that 
wretched daughter you once loved ſo tenderly ! 
Such is the melancholy ſituation of your dear 
Eugenia, as you uſed to call her! Tis your ſuc- 
cour then, fir, I now implore; can you be 
cruel enough to refuſe it me ? 

1 would fain have raiſed her up, hut my en- 
deavours were to no purpoſe. No; no, ſaid 
ſhe, leave me to kneel ; no other paſture ſuis 
ſo well the preſent Rate of the unfoftunate Eu- 
genia. She was going on, when a coach was 
heard to ſtop, ſucceeded with a rapping at the 


door. Immediately a ſervant: comes running in 


with terror in his countenance. For heavens 


ſake, far, prevail on mils to withdraw ; my lady 
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is coming. Eugenia retired, and after making 
| ſome ſtruggles with myſelf, I thought proper to 
diſſemble the rage I boild wich; I weng down 
to the court and had command enough of my-- 
ſelf to hand her ladyſhip from the coach to her 
apartment. 
At firſt ſight, I faw ſomething ſo terrifying in 
her eyes, that I felt a ſecret horror all over me. 
| I feard every thing for Eugenia, and ſhe was 
| the only object I was capable of feeling any 


fear or concern for. No ſooner had her lady- 
ſhip taken off her hood, than I was immedi- 
ately able to ſee into the ſituation of her heart. 
There was a wanneſs fpread over her whole 
face, and ſuch a diſturbance fat lowring on 
her brows as {poke an uncommon diſtraction, 
wherefore I thought it right to conform my 
words to her diſpoſition of mind. Ah, madam, 
fad I, what can have thus blaſted the bloom of 
that lovely face. In reality fhe was very hand- 
ſome, and bur five and thirty years of age. A 
las! ür, ſays ſhe, with a figh, I am ſtruck to 
death and paſt "all recovery. I tried every 
means to prevent the diſeaſe which overpowers 
me, bur all were vain; and of all my confi- 
| dents, the” only one [ have now to conſult is 
yourſelf ; but 1 cannot bring myſelf to believe 
you have regard enough. for me to have any 
concern for my feeble condition. I have de- 
ſtroy'd wyſelf, and have conſented to outlive 
dhe preſent minute only to aſk of you a favour 
15 which would not be refuſed à dying criminal. 
You are witneſs to the ſtate J am in, life has 
for;aken my eyes, and livid death fits tembling 
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on my lips; for pity's fake do not abandon me. 
*Tis to your care I would truſt the intereſt of 
my children, and after I have declared my in- 
tentions to you, *tis in your arms I would re- 
ſign my breath, by your hands I would have 
my eyelids cloſed, and death will be welcome 
to me if it draws but one tear from you at my 
departure. 

Such inſidious words were capable of ſurpri- 
ſing and mollifying any heart but mine; but I 
took care to be upon my guard appriſed of the 
malice they contain'd. Wherefore I anſwer'd her, 
madam, I ſhould be apprehenſive of depriving 
your children. of their darling duty which is the 
honour of ſerving you; if I ſhould blindly ac- 
cept the propoſal you. make me; and it ſeems 
to me much more natural for you to. leave 
them this comfort than to commit it to a ſtran- 
ger. I am far from inclining to refuſe the ſuc- 
cour you. demand, and I am capable of giving; 
but to. cloſe your eyes and receive your laſt 
ſighs is a right reſerved for thoſe hands which are 
deareſt to you, and can there be any ſo pre- 
cious to you as thoſe of your own children? 
Ah, fays ſhe ſobbing, what do I ſuffer! How 
faſt my agony augments! I feel within a flame 
which deyours me, and yet all the ſpaſm I endure. 
cannat force one tender look from you. I 
could not have beliey'd you capable of ſo much. 
cruelty? What do I fay? I cannot yer believe 
it; all your ſeverity is reſerved for me: at leaſt 
have-pity on my ſon, and take him into your 
protection; his innocence demands your pity, 


and it would be barbarous to puniſh him = 
| is 
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his mother's weakneſs. What do I hear, ma- 
dam, what means this term, puniſhment. Your 
ſon is dear to me, and if the taking all the care 
of him I now do can give you peace, you may 
rely on my promiſe of never diminiſhing it. 
Farewell, then, madam, you want reſt, and in 
your weak condition it is not proper for you 
to talk any longer.. Ah cruel, faid ſhe ſtopping 
me, 'tis you who have thrown me into this con- 
dition, you have but too well underſtood me; 
what then have I done to deſerve the ſcorn you 
treat me with ? Have I incurr'd your diſpleaſure 
in revealing to you a paſſion, you yourſelf are 
the object of? Is it a crime to love what ap- 
pears to be amiable? Alas! not you, not even. 
ou have been able to fence your heart from. 
ove; and I ſhould perhaps reſolve to. die con- 
tent, were I not too ſenſible that the heart you. 
refuſe me is devoted to another. I bluſh at 
talking to you of love, a ſhame you might have 
ſpared me. But the deſpair I am in is ſuch as 
forces duty to give place to love; and if it bas 
urg'd me to diſcloſe my weakneſs to you, my 
preſent ſtate conſoles me with the hopes that 
your triumph will not be very long Well, 
fir, what have you nothing then to anſwer ? 
Can you not feign to love me, but for a few 
minutes ? Approaching death will ſoon releaſe 
you from the dull conſtraint. Ah! Can: you 
be ſo cruel to refuſe me the ſlender cornforc of 
forcing from you one ſigh of compaſhon, if 
not of love. | 

Madam, I cannot too much lament the me- 
lancholy ſituation you are in; but what you 


would 
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would exact of me, is not in my power. My 
heart was never form'd for love, and if I have 
fuſtain'd a flight attack of it, I took care to 
give it an early repulſe. However I have but 
roo ſenſibly felt it's rigour to learn to pity thoſe 
who are unfortunate enough to be ſubdued by 
it. Judge then, madam, of the greatneſs of my 
compaſſion for you; *tis all you require of mes, 
and all I am capable of offering you. I fly all 
the approaches of love, I dread irs tyranny, I 
know my own weakneſs, and am but too ſenſi- 
ble that, if my heart ſhould once go ſuch a 
length as to love, and I be raſh enough to give 
ic it's full ſcope, no heart would be more a 
captive than mine. And to whom, madam, 
could I devote it but ro you, whoſe merit is e- 
qual to your beauty? But alas! cold as it is at 
preſent, it cannot be worthy your acceptance. 

Oh inſenſible of every charm! She twice ex- 
claim'd, Oh inſenſible of every charm! Your 
diſſimulation, fir, betrays you, ſpite of all your 
efforts; you would be lefs expert in anſwers, 
if leſs in love. No matter, you puſh me to- 
extremes, and I am determin'd to ſhew you 
the fincerity of my love, beyond your power 
of doubting. Fhe laſt favour I Fave to aſk you, 
is to paſs this one day along with me, however 
irkſome it may be to you. 

It is eaſy to conceive that J had many reaſons 
not to exaſperate her any farther, I conſented 
then to remain with her the whole day. But 
during our converſation, which was longer than 
F here relate it, Eugenia, anxious to know 
what paſs d between her mother and me, and 
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wanting to ſpeak to me, as I already told you, 
had ſent in my name for my footman. When 
he came ſhe fent him to her mother's apart- 
ment, to tell me that ſome gentlemen were 
waiting for me at home on buſineſs of moment. 
went with him directly, after having ſolemnly 
promiſed her ladyſhip to return in an inſtant. 
I met Eugenia, who led me to her chamber, 
and *tis hard to fay, which of us was moſt happy 
in this interview. 

We have no time to loſe, ſaid ſhe, tell me in 
few words, what has paſs'd berween my mo- 
ther and you. I would fain have ſpared her 
the pain of hearing it, by ſtifling the reality, 
but I could not ſucceed. She interrupted me 
with telling me that ſhe was not ignorant of 
her mother's paſſion for me. There is no 
medium, ſays ſhe, you muſt marry her, or find 
a way to get me out of the houſe, where I have 
not the power to ſtay any longer; and to let 
you briefly into the ſecret, her love for you de- 
generates into madneſs; the ſuſpects you are in 
love with me, and my life is no longer in (aft 
till I get from hence. Say then, ſir, which of 
theſe two methods will you chuſe? There is 
indeed a third in your power, which is to re- 
treat and abandon poor, unhappy Eugenia to the 
rigour of her fate. 

Ah, lovely Eugenia, faid J, abandon you! 
How unworthy ſhould. [ be of the confidence 
you repoſe in me, was I capable of harbouring 
fuch a thought! I have no leiſure now to ex- 
preſs the tenderneſs of my ſentiments in relation 
to you, ris in ſerying you I mean to give you 

| proafs 
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proofs of my love. Farewel, dear lady, I go 


to make the beſt uſe I can of the lie time 
I have left, and will return with all poſſible 


ſpeed. 


I went directly to a friend, whom I made 
privy to the whole affair, and we agree'd upon 
preſenting a petition to "the King. I drew it 
up myſelf, and I leave you to gueſs, fir, how 
pong muſt be a petition dictated by love. 

y friend promiſed me to preſent it the next 
morning to his majeſty, and I poſted away to 
the apartment of Eugenia's mother. 

I found her in bed, and her ill looking wo-- 
man in waiting by her. Come, ſaid the ſtretch- 
ing forth her hand to me, come and receive my 
laſt farewel. Immediately ſhe order d Eugenia 
to be calld, whom, as ſoon as ſhe enter'd, ſhe 
preſented to me, faying, you have not had the 
power to love me, fir, may I be happy enough. 
to prevail upon you to receive from my hand 
this ſecond part of me, or muſt I die with the 
grief of ſeeing your hens extended to all that 
belongs to me. Happy my daughter if ſhe can. 


attract your. affection. Dying as I am, I am 


ambitious enough to wiſh it, and tis not with- 
out regret that I expire without ſeeing the end 
of my wiſh. Learn then, fir, from = preſent 
I make you, how much 1 love you; I offer my 
own heart a victim to the intereſts of yours. 

May not this be call'd loving indeed ? 

Madan, ſaid I: to her, the power which na- 
ture gives you. over Eugenia, does not give you 
a. right to diſpoſe of her heart. I am very 
much obliged to you for the gracious offer — 

e 


U 
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5 make me; but If I do not receive Eugenia 
4 from herſelf, I cannot receive her from your 
hands. We have not the liberty of loving whom 

} we will; inclination of heart muſt be our guide 

in love, and it is that which makes all the hap- 
pineſs of an alliance which cannot be diſſolved 
but by death. I have not yet merited Eugenia s 
heart, and it is not at preſent time to think of 
doing ir. Let us think now, madam, of the 
means of reſtoring you ; that is the great affair 
which ought to employ our attention for ſome 
rune. 

The whole drift of her diſcourſe was to draw 

from me a declaration of the love I had for 

Eugenia, purpoſely to ſacrifice her, on this pre- 
text, to her own rage; but ſhe found me too 
much my own maſter to make any ſuch con- 
feſſion : ſhe call'd for jelly, and immediately the 
woman J have already mentioned, went to fetch 
her ſome. I had my eye always upon her, and 
obſerved from the different changes of her coun- 
tenance the various motions of her heart. Some- 
times love with all it's ſoftneſs dwell'd in her 
looks, and her eyes were fix'd on me: at other 
times ſhe would look on Eugenia, and then en- 
vy, diſguſt, and madneſs ſat on her brow. At 
length the jelly was brought, and then I percei- 
| ved an inward gladneſs ſpread over her face, 

K without being able to gueſs at the cauſe. 

; When it was given to her ſhe affected a dif- 
like to ir; poh, fays ſhe, what jelly you have 
brought me! have you a mind to poiſon me ? 
I got up, look'd at it, but could not find any 
thing amiſs in it. Taſte it, fir, ſays ſhe, ſee 


l 
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whether that is a jelly fit for a ſick perſon. I 
pretended to taſte it, but I muſt own that the 
odd ſomething I had obſerved on this occaſion 
made me afraid of being diſorder' d, if I ſhould 
| ſwallow any of it. The many ſuperſtitions I 
had heard and read of came to my mind, and diſ- 
couraged me. | 
Probably ſhe imagin'd I had taken ſome of 
it, and that it had wrought the effect ſhe expe- 
cted from it. She orderd the room to be 
Clear'd of all who were by, and no ſooner were 
we alone, than with an air of renderneſs ſhe 
addreſs d me: come, come and learn in my em- 
braces the love I feel for you. I leave you to 
euels, fir, whether a declaration fo contrary to 
modeſty was ſufficient or not to make a man 
of honour bluſh. *T'was neceſſary however to 
difſemble a while ſome degrees of tenderneſs, 
to ſave Eugenia from deſtruction; and cruel as 
this conſtraint was to me, I thought it a duty 
to ſubmit. | 
Love is a ſelf-flatterer, and Exgenia's mother 
thought my paſſion for her as great now as her's 
for me. Confeſs, ſir, ſaid ſhe, that there is no 
pleaſure in life ſo great as that of loving and 
owning we do; Why have you delay'd my joy, 
my happineſs ſo long; if love is the price of 
love, be aſſured, fir, that no one has more dear- 
ly earn'd your tenderneſs than I have. Do but 
behold the ſtate you have plung'd me into, does 
the languid condition I am in with the love of 
you deſerve no return from you? 
Madam, faid I, who can remain long inſenſi- 
ble to your love? Your beauty, your merit, 
5 | ' du: y 
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duty itſelf ought to have engaged me to pre- 
vent you, and ſpare you the pain of a declara- 
tion too flattering not to give me pleaſure. But 
to taſte the ſweets of our mutual love a little 
diſſimulation will be requiſite, there is a certain 
decorum neceſſary to guard us from the refle- 
ctions of the world, which is of itſelf but too 
prone to be cenſorious. What ſay you, ma- 
dam, will not a little myſtery in love add a 
keenneſs to it's edge. Ah, ſays ſhe, I ſhould 
long ſince have enjoy'd that pleaſure, if I had 
been able to entertain any hopes of your loving 
me one day. But the ſlenderneſs of that hope 
was the extremity of my anguiſh. Now I 
breathe again, and J leave wholly to you, ſir, 
the conduct of our amours, guide them as your 
judgment ſhall direct you; your mind is more 
at liberty than mine. I take it all upon myſelf, 
ſaid I, and be your only care to recover, Fare- 
well, madam! She gave me her hand, and 1 
kiſs d it. 

When I was once out of the houſe, I feed the 
ſame pleaſure a man does, who has eſcaped a 
wreck, after long toſſing in a violent ſtorm; 
but coming home, I conſider'd love no more 
with the ſame peaceful eye I had hitherto done. 
The violence of it's motions, the exceſſes to 
which it urges thoſe who are unfortunately ſub- 
dued by it, and the extravagance I had juſt been 
an eye witneſs to, made this paſſion appear hor- *© 
rible to me. Tis true I was not affected to- 
wards Eugenia in the fame manner as her mo- 
ther was towards me; yet I queſtion'd myſelf 


Whether or not, if Evgezia did not love me, I 


ſhould 
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I} ſhould not be urged to make uſe of the ſame 
! means to make her love me, as her mother had 
uſed to make me love her. Who can aſſure N 
me, ſaid I, that I ſhould not be liable to the 
| ſame criminal weakneſs? I am free from it ro 
| | day; but who knows that I ſhall be ſo to mor- 
il row ; and what reproaches ſhould I not deſerve, 
| if I gave into ſuch a crime? I began from that . 
1 time to miſtruſt myſelf, and my own ſentiments | 
| 


became ſuſpect to me. I conſider'd that love, 
like all other paſſions, has it's infancy, and dif- 
| WK ferent climacterics; that it's ſeveral degrees of 
3h growth are the more to be fear'd as their ill ef- 
| fects are infallible, when neglecting to combat 
it as ſoon as felt, we give ourſelves up to it's 
free courſe; and that when this paſſion is come 
| | to it's utmoſt exceſs, which every man's natural 


ſoible makes him liable to, the extreme weak- 
| nefs it reduces him to, is feldom unattended 
. with a repentance the more aggravating for be- 
ing then intirely uſeleſs. I paſs'd the night in 
1 theſe reflections, and got up early in the morn- 
ing in order to render Eugenia the ſervice I 

had promiſed her. My love for her was, in 

«truth, extremely tender, but happily had no- 
thing in it contrary to the profoundeſt reſpect ; 
however, as I had reaſon to be diffident of my- 

ſelf, I felt \a ſecret pleaſure in the thought of 

putting her into a convent, tho' it was an ex- 

ceſſive chagrine to me to loſe her. 

| When I perceived it was much about the 

time when the king's warrant would be ſerved, 
I went to Ewgenia's houſe, to obſerve what 

paſs d. The firſt ſervant I met told me that 

5 | | the: 
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the King had ſent orders for Eugenia to be put 
into a monaſtery; that her mother was beſide 
herſelf ; that there was no injurious language ſhe 
did not vent againſt me, becauſe ſhe took me 
for the inſtrument which had procured this war- 
rant from the King; and that Eugenia had felt 
all the effects of her fury, but 2 the inter- 
poſition of the meſſenger. He appear d to be 
overjoy'd to ſee his lady puniſh'd, and Eugenia 
deliver'd from the hands of her executioner. 
So true is it that virtue will always find means 
to make itſelf known, and force the world to 
do it juſtice in the worſt of circumſtances. 

I defired him to bring me to the ſpeech of 
Eugenia, and as ſoon as I faw her, I afk'd her 
if ſhe was pleaſed. With what ſhould I be 
N ſays ſhe? 'Tis true, fir, the King has 

en ſo good to redeem me from ſlavery, but 
J leave a bur alone, in a condition worthy 
the greateſt compaſſion. Tis a long time ſhe 
has made me ſuffer, but ſhe is ſtill my mother, 
and I cannot bur be touch'd with her affliction. 
Oh how lovely to my eyes was Eugenia a- 
dorn'd with theſe ſentiments. I admire your 
virtue, fair Eugenia, but there is now no time 
for ſuch reflections. Are you ready to go? 
But, fir, replies ſhe, what will become of my 
poor mother! Alas! ſaid I, what ſuccour are 
you capable of giving her in your preſent fitua- 
tion, your preſence will but exaſperate her more. 
No matter, ſaid ſhe, I would wait with plea- 
ſure a lucky minute to comfort her, and if I 
died beneath her blows, I ſhould die content, 
in falling a victim to my duty. 

Imme- 
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Immediately I obſerved ſhe grew pale, a cold 
ſweat bedew'd her lovely face, and alarm'd me 
exceſſively. I dared not conduct her to her 
own apartment, ſo I took her to the kitchen, 
committing her to the care of the cook, the 
only woman in the houſe I dared truſt her to. 
While ſhe was buſied in fetching her to her- 
ſelf, I ſtepꝰd aſide to conſult the meſſenger, who 
had ſerved the King's warrant, and agree d with 
him to carry her off without delay, while he 
ſtaid behind to prevent the ill conſequences of 


her mother's extravagance. | 

I went and order'd a coach, and came back 
again. At my return I found Eugenia in a very 
low ſtate, and was at a loſs what meaſures to 
take. She perceived the perplexity I was in; 
let the condition you ſee me in, give you no 
concern, ſaid ſhe, I am reſolved upon going; 
the King -muſt be obey'd. She gave me her 
hand to help her up, and calling her maid, I 
have no other reward, ſaid ſhe, to give you, for 
all the care you have taken of me, than this 
flight token of my gratitude. I am not inſen- 
ſible, how much you have had my misfortunes 
at heart; but now let your compaſſion change 
object. I leave behind me a mother more to 
be pitied than myſelf; if you love me, take care 
of her. I recommend her earneſtly to your 
attention. Let your reſentment be no obſtacle 
to my deſire, but remember ſhe is the mother 
of that unhappy Eugenia whom you love. Fare- 
wel. She embraced her, and at our ſetting out 
we left all the ſervants diſſolving in tears. I 
was not leſs tenderly affected than any of them, 


at 
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at the ſight of ſo much virtue in ſuch diſtreſs. 
We got into the coach, but were not there 
half a quarter of an hour when Eugenia drop'd 
aſleep. I attributed her heavineſs to her fatigue 
and affliction, but how great was my ſurprize 
when I perceived a lividneſs on her lips! I felt 
her pulſe, but it had no motion. I took then 
the liberty of laying my hand on her breaſt, 
and found it cold as marble. I hefirated not an 
inſtant to wake her; ah, fir, ſaid ſhe opening 
her eyes, why have you awaken'd me. I was 
happy, methought I was dying, and reaching in 
the arms of death an aſylum from all my mi- 
ſery; now you recall me to all my-anguith. I 
am wretched indeed then, faid I to her, if all 
the care love has inſpired me to take of you is 
not capable of affording you one means of com- 
fort! Ah! think at leaſt, dear Eugenia, that my 
life depends on yours. Cheriſh it then for pity, 
if not for love. Sir, faid ſhe, if Eugenia had 
been born to be happy, Heaven had not placed 
ſo wide a diſproportion between us; nought but 
a perfect union with you could have made my 
happineſs. My mother's ill treatment of me 
had already put an end co my life, if your love 
for me had not given me force to endure it 
with ſo much the more patience, as I knew that 
love to be the ſole cauſe of my ſufferings. I 
I rook care to hide them from you, for fear of 
expoſing you to ſome fatal exceſs, as well as to 
the grief of ſeeing thoſe ſufferings without re- 
medy. Tis true I am at preſent in a very 
different ſituation, but I feel my veins frozen, 
and my blood ſtagnated within me; I PR 
ive 
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dive into the cauſe, perhaps I ſhould too eaſily 
diſcover it; let it ſuffiſe to tell you that dying 
Eugenia deſires to hear no more of love. Fare- 
wa fir, faid ſhe, ſeeing we were arrived, fare- 
wel, never r me, my ſorrows are near an 
end. Muſt I, to conſole you for the loſs of 
unhappy Esgenia, own to you that I am con- 
cern'd to part with you? Take then, faid ſhe, 
embracing me, this earneſt of my ſincerity. 
Then taking from her arm the picture of her 
father, and giving it to me; here, added ſhe, 
is what I value moſt upon earth. | 

I had neither power to anſwer a word nor 
vent a tear; but ſtood like a man ſtupified, be- 
fore the abbeſs, who was my relation, *till at 
length diſtraction giving way, judge, madam, 
ſaid I, how dear to me is the depoſite I truſt 
in your hands, by the regret I diſcoyer in part- 
ing with it out of my own. I have prefer'd 
your monaſtery to all others, perſuaded that our 
nearneſs of blood would induce you to have the 
fame tenderneſs for her I have. This, madam, 
J expect from your goodneſs. Turning towards 
Eugenia I would have faid, farewel; but grief 
denied my words an utterance. She held out 
once more her hand to me, and I was making 
forward to embrace it, but was ſuddenly ſurpri- 
ſed with ſuch a weakneſs as loſs'd me to my- 
felf; and they took that occaſion to make her 
enter into the convent, 

When I recover'd from my ſwoon, nothing 
was neglected to diſſipate my trouble, but all 
had not power to eaſe me, deprived of the 
fight of Eugenia. I got into the coach, and 

| retired 
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retired home, to give myſelf up to my juſt 
grief. You may eaſily conceive, fir, how great 
my affliction muſt then be; but it was not yet 
come to it's full height. 5 
The next morning my ſervant brought me 
word that a maid from the abby defired to 
ſpeak to me. Oh heaven! I then exclaim'd, 
my Eugenia is dead. She came up, and looking 
at her, well, ſaid I, what ſad ridings are you 
come to bring me? is Eugenia departed ? She 
was 2 good deal diſturb'd, and knew not how | 
to anſwer, but at length own'd to me that ſhe | 
was dead. Her body, faid ſhe, upon examin- 
ing was all over infected with poiſon, all means 
poſſible were tried to difperſe it, but it was | 
too late. Go, faid I, farewel, leave me to | 
f Well then, ſaid I, wretched parent, are you 
| ſatisfied now? Your mad paſſion has hurried 
i you to dip your hands in your own blood, and 
Eugenia, lovely, dear, Eugenia is the innocent 

victim of your rage. Ah, thou art already too 
guilty, not to become more ſo by my venge- 
ance! I utter'd theſe laſt words fo very loud 
that my ſervants - overheard me, and were in 
fear for me. They ſought me all the ſuccour | 
they could among my friends, who took my 
affliction ſincerely to heart. They neglected no 
means to comfort me, but all they could ob- 
tain of me was to calm a little the vivacity of 
fl my grief; and TI believe I ſhall not be fo ea- 
fily conſoled for the loſs I ſuſtain'd. 
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There remains ſtill, fir, to tell you how I 


came to be a Knight of Malta, but it is now 
late, and therefore, if you pleaſe, we'll remit 
the continuation of my hiſtory to to-morrow. 
Lafifer, charm'd with the Knight, conſented 
to it with pleaſure, proteſting himſelf ro be 
deeply affected with his | misfortunes, adding 
withal that he ſhould eſteem himſelf happy if 
he could any way contribute towards the alle- 
viation of his ſorrow. Thus they parted after 
having fix d their ſecond interview for the next 
day at three in the afternoon. 


End of the firſt converſation. 
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ordinary in the Knight's hiſtory, that he 
diſcoverd new matter of ſurprize every 
time he recall'd to mind the circum- 
ſtances of it. He did not conceal his aſtoniſh- 
ment from him, when they met the next day, 
But what is there in it ſo wonderful, fays the 
Knight? In Paris there daily happen things of 
a more extraordinary as well as tragic nature, 
were they but known. For tho” there are ma- 
ny perſons of worth and honour in that great 
city, it contains a much greater number of peo- 
ple, whoſe flagitiouſneſs has no bounds. I ea- 
ſily believe ir, ſays Lactifer, for the ſame truth 
is but too notorious to ſuch as are acquainted 
with London. Yet I cannot perſuade myſelf 
that any corruption, even the greateſt, is capa- 
oo We ble 
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ble of ſtifling the voice of nature, or that blood 
will not always gain it's point of the paſſions, 
however violent they may be. In ſhort is a 
mother leſs a parent for being in love ? | 
No, ſays the Knight, but there are ſad and [ 
grievous circumſtances which may make a mo- 
ther forget what- ſhe is. Is not the auſtereſt 
virtue frequently attack d with weakneſſes, and 
, 
f 


has not the moſt virtuous man need of all his 
vigilance to ſupport the character? Judge then, 
fir, of the dreadful and inevitable fall of ſuch 
as can only reckon the minutes of their life by 
the trifles which have filld them up. Always out 
of themſelves, they are ſtrangers to all which paſ- 
ſes within them, and for want of a little fore- 
ſight, are overſet by every puff. 
I rake you right, ſays Lactifer, and experi- | 
ence demonſtrates that a man not ſufficiently | 
employ'd, has no other principle of conduct | 
than paſſion and whim, which ſtand him in | 
the ſtead of reaſon. But where nature is in the 
caſe, is man ſo eably overſet? Does not blood | 
{ſpeak intelligibly enough to ſtay the raſh hand 1! 
which is lifted to execute any evil project of paſ- 
ſion? And is natural love too feeble to beat 
down the arm we have rais'd againſt ourſelves 
in the perſon of a child, which is really a part 
of ourſelves. For I muſt ftill come back to 
Ewvgenia's mother, whoſe extravagance I cannot 
comprehend. A little attention to what daily ; 
paſſes in mankind, fays the Knight, will help | 
us more than any thing to underſtand this. ] 
There is no man but what is born in love 
| with himſelf, and this love is the ſpring of ol 
| 15 
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his actions; but they who ſeem moſt in love 
with themſelves do not always love themſelves 
beſt. What more natural than to endeavour at 
the preſervation of a life we receive from the 
hands of heaven, and which we ought to ſet a 
value upon; and yet how many perſons are ſeen 
to laviſh it away, thro' a ſenſeleſs oſtentation 
and ridiculous vanity? Alexander ſo extrava- 
gantly amorous of that phantom, glory, might 
have acquired much more, if he had made it 
his ambition to ſupport ſuch people as were 
oppreſt with tyranny, inſtead of loading others 
with oppreſſion who had done him no wrong. 
But the title of conqueror rurn'd his head, and 
this manner of loving himſelf, if it was not a- 
greeable to reaſon, was ſo at leaſt to the am- 
bition which enſlaved him, and to the vanity 
which held him in chains. 
A woman is always ambitious to pleaſe. She 
loves her children, but the vanity of ſeeing her- 
ſelf beloved by a man lords it over blood and 
nature; and fhe beholds her children as ſo ma- 
ny living pariſh-regiſters of the approaching au- 
tumn of her fading beauty. Needs there any 
thing more to draw her hatred upon what ſhe 
ought to love? Such a woman is indeed great- 
ly in love with herſelf, but cannot be ſaid to 
love herſelf well. 
There are then two ſorts of ſelf- love to be 
diſtinguiſh'd : the one ſeeks only the gratifi- 
cation of the paſſions ; ſuch is the love which 
ambirious, covetous, or luſtful perſons bear 
themſelves: the other ſeeks ſatisfaction in con- 


quering the paſſions, and makes a man ſenſible 
t | that 
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that his felicity conſiſts in being the man all his 
life, that is, perfectly free from all which ſubjects 
others to a ſhameful ſlavery. Both theſe kinds 


of ſelf- love are paſſions, but with this difference 


that the former ſtrays wide of reaſon, the latter 


chuſes reaſon for it's guide. 
*Tis eaſy to find out that theſe two jarring 


paſſions cannot aſſociate in the fame breaſt. 


That which places ſatisfaction in the purſuit of 
our corrupt . inclinations is much more capable 


of ſinking us into diſorder, than the other is of 


lifting us above it; ſtifling in us, by it's. repea- 
ted clamours, the voice of reaſon; which in- 
ordinate paſſion is never willing to liſten to: 
ſuch is man. ; | | 

Now, fir, fays the Knight, tell me; what 
was nature in Ezgezia's mother? Tis true, a 
child is part of ourſelf, which blood compels us 
to love; ſtill it is not abſolutely ourſelf, and 
therefore we love this ſelf better than it. Paſ- 
ſion, inordinate love, ſpoke. too ftrongly in the 
mother againft the daughter; and reaſon, which 
ought to have ſilenced it, was itſelf ſilenced by 
the diſorderly love which agitated her. 

It is directly the ſame with other paſſions. If 
avarice were not predominant in the hearts of 
ſome men, there would be no ſuch thing as u- 
ſury, a crime as diametrically oppoſite to na- 


ture; as the ſacrifice of a daughter by a mo- 
ther in love; {ſince the law of nature forbids 


both alike. 


The truth of your reaſoning convinces me, 
fir, ſays Le&ifer, and daily experience confirms 
what you ſay; but ſuch conduct appears to me 

void 
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void of all ſenſe. So far I agree with you, ſays 


the Knighr, bur every predominant paſſion is a 
ſettled drunkenneſs which robs us of the power 


of reaſoning, I know it but too well, by my 


own ſad experience. You have ſeen my weak- 
neſs, and the errors it traiPd me into. I have 
conceald from you no one of all the ſentiments 
which love raiſed in my heart ; -and nothing leſs 
than the death of my too lovely Eugenia could 
have backen'd me from the brink of the preci- 
pice I ſtood upon. 

Soon after her death, a fit of ſickneſs, which 
ſurpriſed my father, compel'd me to leave Pa- 
7is, I ſet out then for my own country, reſol- 
ved never to involve myſelf again, but to paſs 
the remainder of my life in a ſtate of freedom, 
to be abſolute maſter of myſelf, and to avoid 
every occaſion capable of trepanning me into 
a labyrinth whoſe entrances are more in num- 
ber and eaſier to be found than it's outlets. | 

My father died ſoon after my return home, 
and left me heir to a very conſiderable eſtate. 
I knew very well that it was the part of a man 
of ſenſe to make choice of ſome ſtate, but I 
found it no eaſy matter to determin. I was 
afraid of marriage; I ſaw no woman like Euge- 
nia, and. the indiſſoluble knot of matrimony 
would have been an inſupportable burden to me 
without a perfect union of hearts, which is rare- 
ly ſeen, becauſe never to be obtain'd but by ſi- 
milar inclinations, and ſympathy of ſoul. 

An eccleſiaſtical ſtare ſeem'd perfectly ſuita- 
ble to my fondneſs for ſtudy; but the conſci- 
duſneſs of my weakneſs for Eugenia made me 
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tremble at the thought of a ſtate of life which 

requires the utmoſt innocence, and a ſanctity 

of manners proof againſt every trial. So that 
to ſecure myſelf from the dangers I might incur | 

by raſhly engaging in either of theſe ſtations, I 

enter'd into the military order of Malta, about 

four years ago; and now I am here to tranſact 
ſome affairs, I am defirous of putting an end | 
to; that I may be able to retire from the buſy 
world, where the generality of men are only 
ſuch in outward form. | f 
What you fay, fir, ſays Lactifer, is very true; | 
but what F moſt admire at, is the difficulty of 
Li rendering them ſociable, Society among men, 
} ſays the Knight, can only keep pace with their 
[i mutual agreement in the rules of their conduct. 
If their rules are different, how ſhould they 
| themſelves agree; and if they have no rules, 
| how can honeſt men aſſociate with them? Re- 
| ligion and reaſon are the only cement which 

ean bind men together, and all is wild whim-__ 

| where theſe two principles are wanting, which 

1 want of education however renders more ſcarce 
than is generally imagin'd. It muſt be own'd, 
fays Lad#ifer, that education is the badge which y 
diſtinguiſhes one man from another ; but how 
few perſons do we find endow'd with a talent 
to give a proper caſt to the minds of youth; 
and may we not almoſt ſay chat education exiſts 
| only in its name 5 | 
i Every one, ſays the Knight, has not occaſion 
for the ſame ſprightly education, nay few are 
1 ſuſceptible of it; but there is a kind of general 
| method of bringing up children, within ade 
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of every one's capacity. Have not all fathers 
(for example) a power of employing their chil- 
dren in ſome exerciſe proportion'd to their age, 
to give them an early habit of a ſedentary and 
ſerious life. Have they not the liberty of put- 
ting into their hands books of piety, inſtead of 
loading their memories with fables and roman- 
ces, proper only to infect the mind by corrupt- 
ing the heart? Such was the cuſtom of our 
fore-fathers. Yes, ſays Lactifer, but that cuſtom 
is obſolete. How would a tutor be look'd up- 
on in Exgland was he to put a book of piety 
into the hands of his pupil! And how would 
you yourſelf be look'd upon here or elſewhere, 
if you ſhould publicly advance ſuch a tenet ? I 
am ſenſible, ſays the Knight, I ſhould draw up- 
on me the cenſure of the polite world; bur, if 
what I advance be true, all the oppoſitions of 
mankind cannot make it otherwiſe. I ſay more, 
I cannot attribute the depravity of manners ſo 
univerſal in this age, to any other cauſe than the 
impious obſtinacy of not reading books of piety. 
In them every ſtate may learn their obligations; 
and for want of being acquainted with them, 
all wander wide of the end they were created 
for. Was there ever diſorder more hideous or 
fatal? But be that as it may, certain it is that 
nothing is more capable of giving a ſolid aud 
ſerious turn to the education of youth, than the. 
frequent lecture of devout books. There they 
learn to know their maker, and to form a juſt 
idea of him; and the love they thence imbibe 
for eternal truths gives them a diſtaſte to the 
buſy ing trifles, which make but too much the 
D 5 employ meut 
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employment of men; in a word, the grandeur 


of ſentiments they find there, is made inſenſibly 
their own ; they become men indeed; for want 
of which the reſt of mankind are but over- 
grown children. *Tis hence therefore, in my 
opinion, that tutors ought to ſer out in the edu- 
cation of youth committed to their care. 

"Tis eaſy to conceive, ſays Lactifer, that ſuch 


nourriture cannot but contribute to a perfect 


health of mind, by inſtilling into the heart the 
pure ſentiments of true religion and piety; and 
this, fir, I think is the firſt rule of conduct you 
lay down as a principle. But pray inform me 
what you. underſtand by the ſecond, which, if 
I remember, is reaſon. 

I fhall ſay x nothing more of it, ſays the Knight, 
than that a man, who is deſirous of poſſeſſing ir, 
muſt learn to diſtinguiſh i in himſelf what is paſ⸗ 
fion, whim, and fancy, from what is conform 
to juſtice and good ſenſe. I do not allow any 
man to be poſſeſt of it 'till he is capable of 
accounting for all his actions, and giving a juſt 
motive for doing one thing and omitting ano- 
ther. If men were thus reaſonable, they might 
avoid many wrong ſteps which hurry them down 
to diſgrace. Bur, alas! man glories in the title 
of reaſonable, without knowing what it means: 
a man of real found reaſon is a kind of prodigy 
in the age we live in. 

A merchant's ſon has ſcarce look d about him 
a little, but he is immediately applied to learn 
the whole myſtery of commerce, which is to 
be the ſum total of his education; a very nar- 
rew one indecd! and for want of a better, 

what 
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what wonder can it be that he ſhould fall into 
many eſſential errors in life; being either not 
at all, or but very ſuperficially acquainted with 
religion, which requires a long and aſſiduous 
application. A gemleman has his ſon taught to 
ride, to fence, & c. tis right, his ſtation requires ö 
him to know this; but ſo confined an education | 
can never make him a man of probity. Hear 
but the diſcourſe of ſuch men, they excite com- 
paſſion ; ſound them thoroughly and you will 
find them but children, who can be pleaſed 
with a rattle. How much are ſuch men to be 
pitied for the want of better employment than 
that of wandering in ſearch of means to kill 
time which hangs heavy upon them 

What diſpleaſes me molt in ſuch a ſituation, 
ſays Lackłifer, is the neceſſity a man is in of 
going in queſt of company to diffipate the ſlug- 
giſhneſs, which weighs him down. A perſon 
who knows a great deal, and can amuſe him- 
ſelf agreeably and uſefully alone, is as much to 
be envied, as they are to be pitied who cannot. 
Victims of their own paſſions and other peo- 
ple's humours, their life is one continued hurry. 

Are they as yet in a ſtate of innocence ? The 
inevitable conver;e of men will ſoon corrupt 
them. The melancholy neceſſity they lay them- 
ſelves under of frequenting company, forces from 
them a thouſand complaiſant extravagancies; 
they laviſh their praiſes on the greateſt difor- 
ders, grow accuſtom'd by degrees to ſee and 
hear them ſpoken of; and ſoon after become 
accomplices in them. A book, a mathematical 
inſtrument, a pencil, a-piece of mulic had been 
: D6 innocent 
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innocent amuſements for them; but education 
fails them, and they are put to a ſtand. Yet 
how can men who lead ſuch a diſſipated kind 
of life, and number their days by the guilt 
which has darken'd them, be ſo content as they 
appear to be ? | 

Where is the man, ſays the Knight, more 
contented with his lot than one whoſe reaſon. 
is ſubdued by liquor? The confuſed notions. 
which actually amuſe him, render him ſerene; 
dhe fame confuſion hinders him from ſeeing the 
| piteous condition he is in, and he is diſpoſed ta 


believe no man more happy than himſelf. The þ 
- caſe is the very ſame with the perſons we are 4 
ſpeaking of; diſſipation bewilders them, and 1 
pleaſures beſot them; but there is this difference 
that the drunkenneſs of theſe leaves them when 
alone. If you eye them in this poſture you 
will obſerve a ſettled melancholy on their coun- 
| tenance, and a certain abſence in all their acti- 


6 ons which betrays the mad man; they would | 
[' willingly glance at themſelves, but find nothing | 
q in the object inviting. There is a certain im- | 
Wl preſſion of truth ſtampt on us from our birth, | 


i which we cannot efface, and which, when we 

| are ſilent and alone, ſpite of our repugnance to 

| enviſage it, riſes to our view, and gives us to 

4 ourſelves juſt as we are; and this picture, ſo 

W oppoſite to the falſe and flattering one we draw 

of ourſelves, is inſupportable to us. Hence it 

is that men in ſuch a ſituation, make diſſipation 

the object of their purſuit. But what is it they 

really purſue? Nothing. *Tis rather an eſcape | 
from the ſight of themſelves. To ſuch a wo- 


ful 


\ 
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ful ſtate are men reduced by the want of edu- 
cation, and it is to this defect chiefly we are 
to impute the diſorders of all ages recorded in 
hiſtory. Religion was deſign'd to ſtem the too 
rapid torrent of our overflowing paſſions, it 
ought then to be known; reaſon. was given us 
to render us in love with it, and. to guide us. 
to it, it ought therefore to be cultivated: with- 
Jar 5 both principles a man is unworthy to. 
exilt. | 
You reaſon very juſtly, fir, fays Lactifer, but 
according to your principle there are very few 
men upon earth; for if a ſmall number may be 
found worthy that title, the generality of the 
world make them a ſubject of ridicule, and thus 


_ condemn what they ought to applaud. *Tis ve- 


ry true, ſays the Knight; yet as ſelf-love renders 
us incapable of eſteeming any thing but what is 
like ourſelves, there is no room to wonder that 
fools ſhould laugh at wiſe men. This every 
age may furniſh us with inſtances of; but EF 
cannot think that ſuch creatures are guided by 
fincerity. I am fatisfied to the contrary that they 
ſecretly do juſtice to the merit of thoſe they 
exteriorly condemn. Have there not been per- 
ſons beſotted enough to deny the being of Gop, 
and are there not ſtill exiſting, wretches of the 
ſame ſtupid caſt? They are indeed, if I may 
be allow'd to ſay ſo much, very ſtupid wretches 
for advancing ſuch tenets; but do they think 
as they talk? I believe nothing of it. The for- 
mer are diſpleaſed to ſee men whoſe prudent 
conduct is a reproach to their own licentious 
conduct; and the latter would, if poſſible, have 
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no Gov, that they might get rid of the fear 
which haunts their conſciences without ceaſe ; 
but let them endeavour on; their pleaſures time 
will put an end to, truth ſhall eternally ſubſiſt. 
This, fays Lactifer, reminds me of a very 
fingular hiſtory, which has a good deal of ana- 
logy with our preſent converſation. 

A man of very great ſubſtance, but as great 
zwarice, had two ſons, whom he took care to 
have very well grounded in reading, writing, and 
accompts. The whole burden of his lectures to 
them was the miſery of the times, and the exi- 
gence of ceconomy ; and he ſtill concluded with 
aſſuring them that they could not fail of be- 
coming very wiſe men, if they were careful to 
follow his advice. Death overtook the good 
man, and left his eldeſt ſon much richer than 
he expected to be. He thought no more of 


ſucceeding in the father's buſineſs but left the 


ſhop to his younger brother, and to add a fea- 
ther to his cap, came from Briſto! to London to 
buy a commiſſion in the army. The younger 
brother was as phlegmatic in his temper, as the 
elder was hot and giddy, The hurry of buſi- 
neſs by no means agree'd with his love of peace 
and tranquilliry ; ſo that he reſolved upon diſ- 
poſing of his ſtock, and taking to a life of caſe 
and compolure. 

He contider'd ſome time what ſtate of life 
might ſuit him beſt, but all his arithmetic was 
not able to furniſh him with one means to 
pleaſe him. He ſearch'd his father's cloſet for 
ſome book to help him in his choice, but he 
could lay his hand on none but Weſter and 

| Hayes, 
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Hayes, Hayes and Webfter *; theſe and ſuch 
like were the ſum of his father's library : weak, 
very weak ſuccours for a man, who has his 
ſtate to chuſe. He had heard talk of Oxford, 
and the learned men who reſided there, and 
thought he could not do better than to go thi- 
ther. He went, and was preſent at a public 
act; he aſk'd what they were about; who 


was ſuch. a one, and who ſuch another. He 


was anſwer'd in big words, Chancellor, Univer- 
fity, Fellows, Faculty, Degrees, and what not; 
but conceived ſo little of what was told him, 
that he was ſcarce the better for aſking. How- 
ever he got himſelf introduced to the Vice-chan- 
cellor, in order to conſult his advice, what ſtate 
to make choice of. The Vice-chancellor found 
him very plain and unpoliſh'd, but in his very 
fimplicity diſcover'd the marks of a ſtrong and 
lively genius. He adviſed him therefore to ap- 
ply to ſtudy, and to begin with the Latin tongue. 
The young man return'd to his inn very well 
fatisfied with the Vice-chancellor; bur happily for 
him, a ſtranger, who pur up at the fame inn, 


gave him much better advice. He perſuaded 


him to proceed to London along with him, pro- 


miſing to bring him acquainted with men of 


real learning, who might be of great ſervice to 
him, but that he by no means adviſed him to 
undertake, at his age, ſo tedious a taſk as the 


ftudy of the Latin tongue, by following the 


methods which are never departed from in com- 
mon ſchools; that being a very round abour 


Way, and conſuming much more time than was 


really 
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really requiſite. He accepted the offer, and i in 
few days, they ſet out together. | 

When they got to town, a maſter was pro-- 
eured to methodize him in the ſtudy of ſacred: 
and- profane hiſtory, and by way of relaxation- 
he learn'd painting, muſic, and particularly geo- 
graphy, which he was adviſed to apply to ve- 
ry ſeriouſly, becauſe without it there is no- 
being a maſter of ne Theſe ſtudies took 
him up ſome years; after which, Latin and 
Greek were propoſed to him; but money began 
to grow ſhort with him. He open'd- himſelf to 
his friend, who had brought him from Oxford, 
and in whoſe houſe he livd. He was a man of. 
Jubſtance and letters, and had taken an extraor- 
dinary affection to our young man, becauſe he 
found him of a very fertil genius and tractable 
temper; very neceſſary qualities to form an able 
man. He encouraged him greatly with promi-- 
ſes, that nothing ſhould. fail; and that he would 
from time to time ſupply him with whatever 
neceſſaries he might want. 

Our young man, who had an inſatiable thirſt; 
after knowledge, and who now began to know. 
the neceſſity of languages, felt an extreme plea-- 
ſure in finding himſelf in the hands of a real 
friend; he return'd daily thanks to Gop for: 
ſo great a bleſſing, perſuaded that ſuch a friend 
was a kind of phcenix among men. He un- 
dertook then the ſtudy of Latin and Greek, 
and became maſter of them in two years. 
Twas then he truly reliſh'd the ſweets of ſtu- 
dy, by reading in the originals what he had 

conceived. 
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conceived but very imperfect notions of, from 
tranſlations. | 5 

He ſoon gain d a conſiderable reputation and 
the learned took as much pleaſure in converſing 
with him as he reap'd benefit from their con- 
verſation. At length a nobleman made him an 
offer of entruſting with him the education of 
his ſon, and to engage him to accept it, propo- 
ſed to him a very handſome falary, with the 
farther promiſe of a genteel employment, as 
ſoon as his fon ſhould have ended his ſtudies. 
The propoſal appear'd to him very advantzgeous 
on many accounts, particularly becauſe it would 
remove him from his friend's houſe, to whom + 
he thought himſelf a charge; but he was great- 
ly . miſtaken, his friend had farther deſigns in 
view for him, which he had not yet let him 
into, 15 

This friend, acquainted with the offer made 
to our young man, uſed all his eloquence to 
diſſuade him from accepting an employ, which 
would infallibly hinder the purſuit of his ſtudies. 
He repreſented to him, that indeed it was not 
at all beneath him to be tutor to an Earls ſon, 
and that he was charm'd to ſee ſo much juſtice 
done to his merit; but that as he was qualify'd 
for ſomething better, he could not but diſſuade 
him from charging himſelf with a child, who 
would make him loſe a great deal of time; that 
neverthele(; he was ſenſible, that to educate a 
youth born to be one day a Peer of England, 
too much care could not be taken in the choice 
of an able tutor, yet there were many perſons 
in London qualified for that poſte, whoſe ſtudies 
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were wholly buſy'd in that ſphere; but as for 
him, who was capable of yet greater improve- 
ment in the ſciences he had hitherto ſtu- 
died, he would by no means adviſe him to neg- 
lect the talents Gop had beſtow'd upon him. 
Our young man thought himſelf under an obli- 
gation of ſubmitring to the counſel of his friend, 
and, returning thenobleman thanks for the hon- 
our of his offer, betook himſelf wholly to his 
cloſer, His friend had him enter'd in the Tem- 
ple, and in a very ſhort time brought him to 
the bar, notwithſtanding his youth. 

Merit was now all the wealch of our young 
counſellor, for the little ſubſtance his father had 
left him, at his deceaſe, was expended in gain- 
ing an education. It was now proper for him 
to ſettle, yet he neither knew where to take a 
houſe, nor even how to furniſh one; but he 
was agreeably ſurpriſed when an unknown per- 
fon came to make him at once the offer of a 
noble apartment at his own houſe, a choice li - 
brary, his purſe, and his daughter in marriage. 
Great was the joy this propoſal gave him, and 
J believe his joy had been extreme, if marriage 
had not made a part of the offer : but the yoke 
ſometimes ſweet, though more often inſupport- 
able, ſeem'd inevitable to him in his preſent 

ſituation. He return'd the ſtranger thanks 

with all the good breeding he was maſter of, 

Yomiling to wait on him the next day, to pay 

im his reſpects at his own houſe, and he kept 
his word. 

You may gueſs, fir, that the young lady made 
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on. He found her of a very graceful addreſs, 
young, beautiful, and ſprightly, with a very fer- 
til genius: In a word he liked her exceſſively, 
but had not the good fortune to be as agreeable 
in the eye of this young beauty; a briſk ſpark 
was more to her taſte. | 

He no ſooner return'd home than he went 
to his friend's cloſet to communicate to him 
the advantageous match which was propoſed to 
him. He ſer forth with all his eloquence the 
charms of the young lady with whom he ſeem d 
to be very much taken; but this was not very 
pleaſing to his friend, who had another deſign 
in his head ; which was to marry him to his 
own ſiſter; but this he conceal'd for the preſent, 
He politely congratulated him on fo advanta- 
geous a propoſal. Well, fir, faid he, you will 
allow, I belieye, that the like good fortune 
would not probably haye attended you at Ox- 
ford, if you had tarried there. How happy s 
a man when he is poſſeſt of merit, and lives in 
a place where people know how to diſcern it? 
But, added he, have you yet communicated this 
good news to my fiſter? No, ſays our young 
counſellor, I thought myſelf obliged to ſpeak of 
it firſt to you. I know how much I am in- 
debted to you, the fayours you have heap'd 
_ upon me are always preſent in my mind; and 
if my obligations are infinite, my gratitude knows 
no bounds. Talk not of gratitude, ſays his 
friend, a man is but too happy, who has it in 
his power to do good to others; and the good 
he does is repaid with intereſt, when he fees 
his good offices have had their deſired _— 
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and that nothing is thrown away. *Tis of my- 
ſelf, fir, I ſpeak, having contributed to my ut- 
moſt to make you what you are, I have made 
you the object of my. felicity, and my whole 
ſubject of glory. But let us go ſee my ſiſter, 
and acquaint her with the fortune your merit 
has procured you. a 
The ſiſter received very coldly the news they 
brought her, and ſeem'd very indifferent to it. 
However ſhe could not refrain ſaying, that ſhe 
thought the woman muſt be very happy, who 
was deſtin'd to be the wife of ſo great a man. 
Fair lady, faid he, my happineſs. would be rais'd 
to the ſummit of my wiſhes, if the lady, who 
is offer'd ro me was as perfect as yourſelf. Bur 
I need not tell you, that, in the age we live in, 
merit is of very little weight, and wealthy igno- 
rance is a ſtronger magnetic than the moſt fi- 
niſh'd deſert. What, fir, faid ſhe, and would 
pou then be one of the miſtaken multitude ? 
o, fair lady, heaven. forbid ! But I fear a lady 
of your accompliſhments would look with but 
a very indifferent eye upon a man, whom too 
great an attachment to the cabinet has kept a 
ſtranger to gallantry, merit has little to do in 
love, and my want of fortune is a defect I can- 
not but be ſenſible of. You injure. me, faid 
ſhe; the education I have receiv'd has rais'd 
my ſoul to a more exalted way of thinking, 
than, I find, you believe it has. Do you ima- 
gin, fir, becauſe I am a woman, and young, I 
cannot diſcern a real good from the chimeric 
appearance of one? Do we ſee many rich per- 
{ons happy; rather does not wretchedneſs pri 
TOR l ic waere 
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where haunt them? The rich are never with- 
out enemies, their pleaſures are ever embitter'd 
with ſome chagrine; envied by fools, and diſre- 
garded by -men of ſenſe, what felicity can they 
enjoy ? *Tis not thus with a man of real merit, 
peace always reigns within him, virtue always 
attends him, he has the art of ſetting bounds to 
his paſſions and ſtifling in himſelf whatever 
might make him like the common herd of men; 
in a word, fir, a girl of ſenſe, who deſigns to 
marry, may juſtly envy a rival the poſſeſſion of 
ſuch a man, becauſe ſhe will eaſily perceive that 
ſuch a man guided only by reaſon, is capable 
of making her ſovereignly happy. Theſe are 
my ſentiments, fir, and if I had thoughts of 
marrying ; a man even of your perfections would 
ſcarce have power enough to pleaſe me. 

So noble a haughtineſs charm'd exceſſively, 
and at the ſame time piqued our young coun- 
ſellor. I know, fair lady, ſaid he, that educa- 
ted as you have been with ſo much attention, 
the glorious ſentiments you expreſs cannot but 
be natural to you; but you acquaint me with 
nothing new in telling me that a man like me 
could not have power to pleaſe you. I never 
have had the temerity to hope for it, and I 
know there are men in Paris more worthy to 
poſſeſs you. If you eſteem the wife happy, 
whom it ſhall pleaſe Providence to give me; 
I cannot but think the man who is born to poſ- 
ſeſs you, the happieſt of mortals. 

Why are you both fo. piqued, ſaid the bro- 
ther? For my part, I look on you both to be 
capable of compleating each other's _ 


— 
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But it is time to withdraw; I make no doubt, 
fir, but that you will give time to reflection, 


before you fix your choice; and you, ſiſter, 


J leave to the ſerious conſiderations you are fo. 
capable of. 

Our young counſellor was extremely puz- 
zled with this diſcourſe. He knew not what 


to reſolve on, and thought it dangerous to come 


to any determination without the advice of his 
friend, to whom he owed his being what he 
was. He went to him in his cloſet the next 
morning, and made him a frank diſcovery of 
the perplexity he was in, and his reaſons for 
being bent upon doing nothing without his ad- 
vice. I could, faid he, give others a certain 
advice, but the educarion which, by your help, 
I have received, has taught me to be dubious 
enough of myſelf never to reſolve on any thing 
which regards my own happineſs without the 
direction of a true and ſincere friend. 

I am too much intereſted in this affair my- 
ſelf, ſays the friend, to be able to give you any 
advice, but what muſt be fuſpe&, 1 would 
willingly be your brother in law, and yet I do 
not pretend to force your inclinations. A wife 
is for life, her company is very lohg and te- 
dious if diſagreeable, and very ſhort if ſhe is 
lovely. The choice is for yourſelf, fir, and I 
ſhould be quite inconſolable, if after following 
my advice, I ſhould ſee you unhappy. - | 


J take you, fir, fays the counſellor, and now 


can no longer heſitate in my choice, - after 
what you have been pleaſed to ſay. I ſhould 
never have preſumed to aſk the lady your ſiſter 
5 in 
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in marriage; but ſince you condeſcend to pro- 
poſe her to me, I look upon it as a duty, I 
have the greateſt intereſt in, to accept, with ut- 
moſt gratitude and thanks, the honour you are 
pleaſed to confer upon me. In a word, the 
alliance was concluded, and nothing was now 
talk'd of in the houſe but of fixing a day for 
the wedding. 

In the mean time the young lady, firſt: pro- 
poſed to him, to whom he had paid a viſit, 
had not fail'd to repreſent to her father that 
the great compoſure of our young counſellor 
was very unſuitable to her tender age. The 
complaiſant father therefore introduced to her 
a brisk young gallant, well made, polite, and 
courteous, one in a word poſleſs'd with all thoſe 
accompliſhments which the unthinking part of 
mankind call perfections. But the young lady 
had been extremely well brought up, and her 
education, on this occaſion, help'd her at once 
to diſcern the real from the imaginary, and ſhe 
could not forbear telling her father, that this 
pretty prater was nothing better than a retailer 
of ſonnets, a mere Don Quixote, and more ca- 


pable of infecting the hearts, than improving 


the underſtanding of thaſe he canverſed with. 
In ſhort ſhe concluded that our young coun- 
ſellor with all his gravity had given her more 
pleaſure in a minute than the other in four 
hours converſation. The father was charm'd 
with this confeſſion, and uſed no delay in en- 
deavouring to cultivate the counſellor's good 
graces; but was extremely ſurprized when he 
heard him ſay, he was under a pre-engagement ; 

| | 4 
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a melancholy piece of news to bring to his 
daughter. 

It was not without a good deal of concem 
the heard it, and ſhe could not but conceive a 
fecret jealouſy of the happy lady deſtin'd for 
him. She reproach'd herſelf a thouſand times 
with having liſten'd too attentively to the pre- 
Cipitare ſuggeſtions of juvenil warmth, and not 
given our young counſellor the reception his 
merit demanded. However ſhe did not intirely 
give him up for loſt, but made uſe of every 
means to ſee him again, and ſucceeded. She 
faild not to wiſh him joy of his future lady, 
and took a great deal of pains to ſet forth her 
accompliſhments, telling him at the ſame time, 
that if he was bleſt in the gift of ſuch a wife, 
the lady's bleſſing would be equally great in the 
poſſeſſion of him for a huſband. In marrying 
this lady, ſaid he, I do not ſo much conſider 
her merit. I know indeed, fair lady, that her 
worth is above that of the common ſphere of 
women. But ſtill duty is my chief biaſs. I 
owe all to her, and therefore give myſelf all to 
her. Ah, fir, faid ſhe, how cold an alliance 
muſt that be which has gratitude for it's only 
principle. Tis a great matter to poſſeſs grati- 
tude, ſays he, and greater till to act in conſe- 
quence of it. But, ſir, ſaid ſne, would you then 
be deem d an ingrate if you ſhould not marry 
her? No, madam, but my gratitude could not 
be perfect as it ought to be. Beſides whar riſk 
do I run in marrying her? ſhe is compleatly 
deſerving, what more can be wiſh'd ? Youth 
then and beauty, fir, have no charms with you? 
| Whatever 
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Whatever is beautiful, fair lady, cannot bur 
charm me; yet reaſon ſometimes demands the 
upper hand of inclination: we ſhould be too 
happy if every circumſtance were favourable to 
our wiſhes; whereas we are not always ſure eyen 
of pleaſing the perſons who are moſt pleaſing to 
us. I cannot yet fay, whether or not I have 
had the talent to pleaſe my friend's ſiſter; how- 
ever I am fo well acquainted with my own 
heart, that, was I but abſolute maſter of my 
own deſtiny, I know where I would beſtow. 
the apple. 

He needed ſay no more to make the young 
lady think a great deal. She went to her father, 
and told him that ſhe had had a viſit from the 
young counſellor, in whom ſhe found an extra- 
ordinary genius, but that decorum laid him un- 
der an engagement which he would not be able 
to rid himſelf of without very great difficulty. 
Be under no concern, child, ſays the father, we 
may, I do not doubt, find ſome means or other 
to ſet him free. But the good man was not ac- 
quainted with the honour of our counſellor, 
which prevaib'd with him over all other conſi- 
derations. | | 

His brother the captain died, and left him 
ſole heir to all his eſtate, *rwas then he made 
it a point of honour and generoſity to make his 
friend a tender of all his fortune, as the leaſt re- 
turn he owed to ſo many favours as he had re- 
ceived. His friend charm'd with this conduct, 
found he was not deceived in the choice he had 
made for his ſiſter, and therefore reminded him 
of his promiſe, which he m_— without waver» 
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ing, and was married to the lady. This a& of 
generoſity had ſuch an effect on the mind of the 
other lady, that ſhe cultivated a ſtrict friendſhip 
with the new married couple. Never was har- 
mony more perfect. All the parties made ap- 
pear what noble advantages flow to the mind 
and heart from a compleat education. 

Theſe heroic paſſages are exceedingly beauti- 
ful, ſays the Knight. A certain greatneſs of 
ſoul appears in every part of your narration, cor- 
ruption is every where baniſh'd, and no weak- 
neſs, or but very little, to be diſcover'd in any 
circumſtance of it. Oh that I had but loved 
Sophia with like diſcretion! Perhaps, ſir, ſays 
Lactifer, your former foible may prove of fu- 
ture advantage to you, as it has brought you 
acquainted with yourſelf, and the knowledge you 
have thence gain'd of your own weakneſs will 
make you more diffident of your ſtrength. For 
J look upon nothing to be ſo weak as a man 
who is ſtranger to his own foibles. Alas, faid 
he, I know them but too well now, and they 
are all I can ſee in me. Sir, ſays La&ifer, you 
are juſt what I could with to find every man of 
learning. For what is more inſufferable than 
letter'd pride, which makes it's poſſeſſors think 
beneath them, to yield to any. Your young 
counſellor was not of this character, fays the 
Knight, he was not ſwoln with his knowledge; 
affability and good - breeding ſeem born with 
him; and is not ſuch what we call the truly a- 
miable man? And indeed it appears, from your 
ſtory, that the world is juſt to ſuch men where- 
ever they appear. Yes, ſir, ſays Ladtifer, in a 
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city like London, where learning, good-breed- 
ing, and affability are eſſentially requiſite to re- 
commend a man to public eſteem, theſe quali- 
ties will always be ſure to meet with due defe- 
rence ; but what chance, think you, do they ſtand 
in countries, where good-breeding paſſes for 
folly, and an affable man for a weak one? But 
ſuch are unworthy to make the ſubject of our 
amuſement, and therefore let us drop them. As 
I hope, fir, you will continue me the favour L 
now enjoy, I ſhall take my leave at preſent, to 
return hither with double ſatisfaction. You are 
too good, fir, ſays the Knight. However fince 
our converſe affords us mutual pleaſure, let us 
reap the benefit of it, while we remain at the 
Hague. Thus they parted to meet again the 
next day, in the ſame place, where they held 


the converſation which makes the ſubject of their 
third interview. | 


— — — 


— — 
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End of the ſecond converſation. 
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| Tons ER was not ſo punctual to the 


hour of appointment as the Knight, and 
was very much ſurprized, at his approach, 

to find the Knight ſitting in a very grave 
and thoughtful poſture. Ah, ſir, ſaid he, what 
accident has thrown you into this penſiveneſs? 
J was thinking, fays the Knight, of our yeſter- 
_ day's converſation on the advantages which 
would accrue to human ſociety, was more care 
taken of the education of youth. And yet when 
I conſider how few there are upon whom a 
good education would be well beſtow'd, I know 
not what to think. For how few men are there 
really in the world ſuſceptible of truth! Tis in 
vain to ſow any thing in uncultivated ground, 
and that which appears the beſt cultivated is not 
always the more fruitful for being fo, or Four 
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, feed ſown in it, the leſs loſt: in ſhort it is often 
as barren as that which is cover'd over with 
falt. A certain proof of evil without remedy is 
the preſent groſs ſtate of pravity, which renders 
men inſenſible to all that which ſhou'd concern 
them moſt, and attentive only to ſeeking with | 
eagerneſs what cannot but tend to their deſtruc- | 
tion. Let us begin with what relates to reaſon, 
and I dare flatter myſelf you will be of one o- 
pinion with me. | 
No one can doubt but all men feel a real 
defire of becoming happy; but the means uſed, 
by great and little, in every action tending 
to this purpoſe, demonſtrate, that they ramble 
wide of the way which leads to it. Like the 
ancient philoſophers, they only betray to us the 
feebleneſs and fallacy of the ſyſtem they form 
of it to themſelves, and how diſtant they are 
from truth, which alone can guide us to it. The A 
moſt refined pleaſures are but fleeting, and the FE. | 
void they leave behind them in our hearts, 
convinces us, that we are not to be ſatisfied with 
ſuch trifles. *Tis true indeed, the ſlender ſatis- 41 
faction they afford, in the preſent minute, cre- "i 
ates an earneſtneſs for the means to reiterate | 
them; and life loiters on in a perpetual viciſſi- 
tude, which only teaches us that all is borne 
away by a torrent, and that a rapid ſucceſſion 
of haſty moments carries all before ir, without 
| leaving in our ſouls the leaſt track of felicity. 
I underſtand you perfectly, ſays La#ifer, that 
it is as impoſſible for the ſoul to retain the plea- 
ſures it enjoys, as it is for the arms to hold the 
water they embrace; becauſe neither pleaſures 
E 3 nor 
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nor liquids, if I may be indulged the compa- 
riſon, have any relation of contiguity in their 
parts, and therefore thoſe are as incapable of be- 
ing link d to the ſoul, as theſe of being lock'd in 
the-arms. Bur to return from this metaphyſical 
way of reaſoning, we need but, to prove your 
aſſertion, give a man back to himſelf to make 


him own that nothing has yet ſatisfied him, and 


that all which his paſt pleaſures have left him in 
poſſeſſion of, is the regret of not having fhun'd 
tome. {> ng +53] 

It is very true, ſays the Knight; but do not 
you think, that naturally ſpeaking, man ought 
to be very happy amidſt an abundance of plea- 
ſure? For what can have a greater conformity 
than there ought to be between the creatures 
and man for whom they were made? 
. Ab, fir, ſays Lactifer, you have a mind to 
ſurpriſe me, but I am not inſenſible that man 
not being made for the creature, it was on- 
ly given him to make uſe of; that he cannot 
without a crime enjoy it; and that he ought 
to fix on a more worthy object the unlimited 
deſires of a heart which limited creatures can- 
not ſatiate. In a word nothing appears to me 
more unworthy the dignity of man than to 
ſwerve from this truth to give himſelf blindly 


up to- paſſions which deceive him. 


Do not rail ſo much againſt the paſſions, ſays 
the Knight; without them we ſhould not wiſh 
to be happy, and we ſhould ſcarce give ourſelves 
the trouble to ſeek the means to be fo. Wou'd 
you then, ſays Lactifer, have me ſpeak well of 
the ſource of all our wretchedneſs ? I prefume, 


lays 
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ſays the Knight, you wou'd be for ſuppreſſing 
them, if you had the power in your hands; in 
ſuch caſe you wou'd be very much to be pitied; 
a ſoul without paſſions wou'd very near dwindle 
the man into brute. But whence all this a- 
nimoſity againſt the paſſions? if your tongue 
were to elapſe into untruths, ſlander, calumny, 
wou'd you therefore cut it out? A ſlanderer 
without a tongue wou'd ſtill continue to prove 
ſuch; for thought has many inſtruments beſide 
the tongue: So that properly ſpeaking tis not 
the tongue that ſlanders: it but manifeſts, by diſ- 
courſe, the infected will of the ſlanderer, and 
the poiſon that is lodged in his heart. It is not 
then the fault of the tongue, but the corruption 
of him who ſets it in action, which you are to 
blame; it is he who deſerves the puniſhment for 
applying it to a quite other uſe than it was giv- 
en him for. Thus it is too with the paſſions, 
Gop gave them to us, they muſt then be good: 
Love, hatred, anger, or any of the paſſions can- 
not be bad, if we bur apply them to the uſe for 
which they were deſigned. There is a virtuous 
love, a virtuous hatred, a virtuous anger, be- 
cauſe they have only in view the object they 
ought ever to propoſe to themſelves; but their 
virtue degenerates into vice from the moment 
they tend to any object as corrupt as the ſpring 
which gives them motion. 

I take you right, ſir, ſays Lactifer, the paſſi- 
ons have nothing bad in themſelves: they are 
criminal only by accident, that is, becauſe we are 
depraved. But is not that pravity inevitable, 
ſince we are born with it? 


E 4 Undoubtedly 
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- Undoubtedly it is, ſays the Knight, but we are 
equally born with reaſon, and which ought to 
prevail? Every one wou'd bluſh not to give rea- 


ſon the preference; reaſon then ought to regu- 


late our paſſions, and we to take it for our 
guide. Now the deſire of happineſs is a paſ- 
fion born with us, and if reaſon directs us to 


ſearch after 1 does not tell us that the crea- 


ture can be the object of it, becauſe nothing 


periſhable can make us happy. Does avarice 


conduce us to riches ; we no ſooner poſſeſs them, 
than the pain, we are obliged to take to preſerve 


them, throws. us into a ſollicitude which widens 


us of felicity : do we hire others to take care of 
them; we become dependent on our hirelings, 
expoſed to their caprices, and doubtful of their 


fidelity: and is a ſtate of ſlavery compatible with 
happineſs? At laſt, in the very moment of time 
perhaps, when we are in the greateſt tranquillity, 


theſe riches forſake us, or we them; and reafon 
tells us that the void we then find ourſelves in, 
muſt be ſo much the more terrible, as it is at- 
tended with the eternal privation of the object of 
our love. In ſuch a ſad ſituation are we left by 


what avarice pointed out to us as the object 


of our bliſs; and ſuch the fruits of all the 


labour we have undergone in purſuit of the 
means. 


Let us examin attentively an infant; he ſeeks, 


like full grown men, the poſſeſſion of happineſs; 


and one wou'd be apt to imagine his innocence 
and ſimplicity worthy ſome ſucceſs. An object 
ſtrikes his fancy, he roars to obtain it, and all 


His little ways ſpeak ſuch an eagerneſs for the 


poſſeſ- 
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poſſeſſion of this object, that one would almoſt 
expect to ſee him happy with it; but no ſooner 
has he obtain 'd, than he demonſtrates, by relin- 
quifhing it, that he is in ſome meaſure ſenfible 
of his being form'd for a nobler object, and that 
the creature is beneath his enjoyment. - What 
difference do you make between this infant and 
a man of riper years; both purſue the fame end, 
and neither takes reaſon for his guide. The for- 
mer is not yet come to the uſe of it, and the 
latter bluſhes not to uſe it as little as an infant; 
becauſe accuſtom'd to make uſe only of his ſenſes, 
he believes nothing certain but what they offer to 
him: The greateſt part of mankind, acting in 
the ſame manner, confirm him in his error, and 
he looks on a man, who knows how to make uſe 
of reaſon, as a philoſopher, whom all ſhou'd ad- 
mire, but none are capable of imitating. Yet 
what in reality is this philoſopher more than a 
man who acts the man; while the others, if I 


may venture to ſay it, are but mere Automata, or 


moving ſtatues, which ſenſtble objects ſet more 
or leſs o' going, according to the diſpoſition of 
their organs. 

Do you think then, fir, ſays La#ifer, that a 
man wao liſtens only to reaſon, is more happy 
than others? Is there not an infelicity attach'd to 
life which no one can exempt himſelf from; 
and if it is inevitable, what happineſs can flatter 
the moſt reaſonable man living ? 


I agree with you, fir, ſays the Knight, that alt 
men are condemnꝰd to bear a painful load of mi- 


ſery in this life; bur the man, who eagerly purſues 
the enjoyment of the creature, is ſo much the 
1 E 5 more 
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mort burden d with this miſery as he every mi- 
nute feels the los of what ſeem'd to make his 
felicity; while he whoſe ears are open only to 
reaton, not having made the creature his Gop, 
enjoys ſerenity amidſt the ſevereſt preſſure of af- 
fliction. The former is always overcome by the 
troubles of liſe, the latter ever victorious over 
them. This is not that problematic kind of rea- 
ſoning which is equally eaſy to argue for, and a- 
gainſt. Nothing more evident to good ſenſe, 
nothing more Plain and familiar to experi- 
ence. 

L it not true, 65 chat always deſiring, and 


never enjoying, is what makes mankind unhappy ? 


Is it not equally true, that to taſte for a moment 
what we have long ligh'd after, and to ſee our- 
ſelves deprived of it in the ſame inſtant, is the 
ſevereſt of miſeries? For if the ſatisfaction of 
our deſires. is what alone car make us eaſy, on 
the contrary the privation of it muſt make us ex- 
tremely wretched; becauſe the beloved object 
vaniſhes from us like a ſhadow, and leaves us on- 
the deſire of ir augmented by privation. Such 
is the piteous condition of men, who, led by 
their corrupt hearts, ſeek. Juſt what reaſon. bids 
them avoid. 

The ambitious man, raiſed to the ſummit of 
grandeur, is tickled, and tickles himfelf with the 

tering marks of reſpect he receives from man- 
kind. Is he content at preſent ; who knows how 


ſoon be may become the moſt wretched of man- 


kind  Mardecai refuſed: to bow to Haman; and 
this haughty courtier, basking but yelterday i in 
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day is gloomily loſt in the darkeſt deſpair. 
The man of pleaſure, intoxicated with variety 
of delight, deems himſelf happy, every thing ap- 
pears gay to him, and nothing ſeems wanting to 
his wiſhes; yet how ſoon ſhall his reſt be rufled 
A little field in the poſſeſſion of another ſeems to 
him the ſole thing he wants, to compleat his hap- 
pineſs ; but it is not his: this diſcompoſes him, 
he is not himſelf, he is eaten up with envy, and 
in a word, is no longer happy. Naboth refuſes his 
vineyard to Achab, and this Prince is ſo devour- 
ed with diſcontent, as to become the moſt 1 
wretched of his ſpecies. 1 
This the fatal fickleneſs of their ſituation, who | 
inſtead of following the dictates of reaſon, tread ö 
the paths their paſſions point out, of which they 
are incapable of making any tolerable uſe. It is 
quite otherwiſe with a man truly rational : He ; 
knows the creature too well to fix his affections 1 
to it, he knows it's vanity, is appriſed of it's weak- ; 


wn, Tt >a a. 1 


neſs, and is perfectly ſenſible, that to build hap- 
pineſs upon it, is like leaning on a reed, which 
flides thro* the fingers, and bending gives the 
leaner a fall. Free from inordinate deſires, he 
knows how to make a right uſe of the creature,, 
but cannot be concern'd at the loſs of it, be- 
cauſe his heart is never attach'd to ir. 

Il am convinced, ſays Le&ifer, that ſuch a mam 
is much leſs unhappy than others; but is he ex- 
empt from an infinity of calamities common to 
the whole ſpecies? No, ſays the Knight, but he 
knows how to bear them, and it is this which 
makes his felicity on the hither ſide the grave. 
Like others he yearns _ nin but — 
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ed that nothing on earth can ſatiate his deſires, 
he adheres to the Supreme Being which he thinks 
alone worthy of him, as being only perfect. His 
heart being made for love, and void of what is 
created, that great uncreated Being poſſeſſes it 
intire. In all things, and every where, he be- 
holds this infinite object, his will is directed by 
it, and the love of it alone operates all, and is 
the ſpring of all he does. What happineſs can 
be greater, ſir, than to love and be reciprocally 
beloved, without fearing leſt time ſhou'd = 
us of the object of our love, as it does of all 
that is created. What more compleat felicity 
can man enjoy than to poſſeſs this immenſe ob- 
ject in his ſoul, to ſpeak to him as a friend, and 
to a friend, and to feel his all- beneficent hand 
wiping off the tears of affliction in time of trial. 
The loſs of fortune, parents, friends, nothing 
can diſconcert him, and the comfort he inwardly 
feels amidſt the greateſt pains, is infinitely ſuperi- 
or to all the chagrines inſeparable from his mor- 
tal ſtate. | 

This, fir, is the happy ſtate to which reaſon. 
conducts the man who takes it for a guide; it is 
plain then that the generality of mankind are un- 
happy, becauſe for want of being acquainted 
with it, they purſue quite oppoſite meaſures, by 
liſtening to their paſſions, which they know not 
how to make uſe of. This I hope to convince 
you of, fir, if you continue me the honour of 
your company ſome days longer. 

I ſhow'd be too great a loſer, fir, ſays Lacri- | 
fer, if I faild an appointment ſo greatly ad- 
Vantageous to me. I ſhall never forget theſe 

* walks, 
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walks, where I have had the honour. of your 
acquaintance, and ſo extraordinary a gentleman 
as yourſelf cou'd alone make me conceive ſome 
love for a city, which on every other account 
merits the urmoſt indifference from men of any 
ſenſe. However it muſt be own'd, that among 
the meereſt barbarians there are always ſome per- 
ſons to be mer with who are poſſeſt of humanity 
and good-breeding. I was myſelf this morning, 
with one, who, out of goodneſs, has given re- 
ception to a young lady, whoſe hiſtory I think 
very ſingular, and not a little analogous to 
the beautiful things you have been ſaying: and 
therefore, with your indulgence, I will relate 
it to you. | | | 

A young man, whoſe father was a gentleman 
of Cheſhire, left home to ſettle in London, con- 
trary to his father's pleaſure. He had a very 
rich uncle however, who approved of his go- 
ing, and furniſh'd him with a confiderable ſum 
of money, promiſing to ſupply him on, with 
every thing ſuitable to the handſome equipage 
he had already provided him. 

The youth, being of birth and ſpirit and well 
ſupplied with. money, ſoon made a large ac- 
quaintance in London, and his good-breeding 
and conduct gain'd him ſome powerful friends, 
friends who proved of the utmoſt ſervice to him 
in the accident which ſoon after befel him. 

His uncle died ſuddenly, without making 
any will, and the money he had given him was 
ſoon. ſpent; ſo that finding himſelf unpro- 
vided with means to obtain any more, he was 
forced to recur to his friends; who, when he 

| related 
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related to them his misfortune, were extremely 
touch'd with it. They look d out very diligently 
for ſome employ for him, but the poor young 
gentleman being little acquainted with affairs, it 
was no eaſy matter to find one which wou'd ſuit 
him. As he was of a tender and peaceable con- 
ſtitution nothing ſeem'd more proper for him 
than a commiſſion in the ſtanding- army; but as 
it required fome time to make intereſt, and in 
the mean while he muſt live, he took up at 
laſt with ſerving a nobleman in the quality of 
a ſteward. He was not indeed over expert in 
the ſervice, but being the chief of the ſervants, 
his poſt properly required only that he ſhou'd 
..overlook the reſt. | 
- He made a pretty fortune under this noble- 
man, and thought of ſharing it with a girl he 
had pitch'd upon for a wife. In fact he mar- 
ried her and had two children by her, a boy 
and a girl. It may be faid that theſe two chil- 
dren were the admiration of the town, they 
were ſo beautiful, graceful, and virtuous, ſhin- 
ing with a ſprightly and penetrating genius. 
which charmi'd every body. They were yet very 
young when their mother died, and, unhappily 
for them, their father married a ſecond wife 
who was the author of all their misfortunes. 
As ſoon as this ſecond wife had a child, the 
father's love changed object. The children of 
the firſt bed had no more ſhare in his tender- 
neſs, and he had fo little regard for them as to- 
facrifice them ro the mother-in-law's hatred by 
putting them our o doors. The boy he put 
- Gut to a ſcrivener, and the child guels'd from 
: the 
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the agreement he heard made between the ma- 
ter — his father, that he ſhou'd not be happy: 
little Fanny his "fifter was ſent to a country 
boarding- ſchool. 

Tho they were extremely ill- treated at home 
by their mother-in-law, it was not without a 
great deal of pain that they left it, becauſe they 
perceived this exile to be the effect of a hatred 
they had not deſerved. But what was the moſt 
grievous to them was the neceſſity of ſeparat- 
i The poor infants embraced each other, 
with a flood of tears, and unable to utter a laſt 
farewel to one another, they took leave only 
with ſigns. They had been a mutual comfort 
one to the other, and now by their ſeparation 
ſaw themſelves deprived of that only one. 

Their mother-in-law, triumphing in her in- 
juſtice, thought herſelf quite happy in _—_ 
no more her huſhand's children at home; 
heaven ſoon chaſtiſed her with che loſs of ite 
child ſhe loved the moſt. But ſhe was not yet 
fo unhappy as fhe was afterwards, and the two 
children of her huſband's firſt wife became the 
inſtruments of her puniſhment, their diſcretion. 
and virtue being inceſſant reproaches to her of. 
her hatred and injuſtice. 

In fact Fanny was the admiration of the 
boarding-ſchool where ſhe was, and of all the 
hdies, who- came thither : there was not a Wo- 
man of the firſt diſtinction, who heard of 
/ her, but wou'd ſee her. Her brother on his 
kde learn'd to write ſo well that he excell'd his 
maſter; ſo that having nothing more to learn 
where, his father rook him home again to ſave 
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expences. You may gueſs how glad the mo- 
ther-in-law was to ſee him. There was no ill 
treatment the poor youth did not endure, and 
what is wonderful, he bore it all with a patience 
which has few examples, at ſo tender an age, 
he was then but twelve years old. | 

Little Fanny having heard that her brother 
was come home, and knowing that the Du- 
cheſs of #* *** was then at the boarding- 
ſchool on a-viſit to her niece, ſhe contrived to 
be ſeen by her; the Ducheſs calPd her to her, 
and that was what ſhe wanted. Well, Fauny, ſays 
the Ducheſs, will you go to London with me? 
Ah, madam, faid the ſighing, I wiſh. I might 
ſay, yes, without being blamed, I would ſay it 
with all my heart. By your manner of ſpeaking, 
my dear, ſays the Ducheſs, you ſeem not to be 
contented here. I ſhould be unjuſt to com- 
plain, ſays Fanny; but At theſe words the 
rears trickled down her tender cheeks, and ſhe 
retired. The Ducheſs of * * ** look d at the 
miſtreſs; What can be the matter with this 
child? ſaid ſhe : There is ſomething very extra- 
ordinary in her behaviour; it is not natural, to 
ſee ſo young a creature miſtreſs of ſo much re- 
flexion. Do not wonder, madam, faid the mi- 
{ireſs, ſhe gives us daily proofs of the goodneſs 
of her heart, and the brightneſs of her under- 
ſtanding; but- the poor child is born to be 
wretched ; though I with I may not be a pro- 
pheteſs. | 

I will endeavour to prevent it, ſays the Du- 
cheſs; but I want to know the cauſe of her 
Tears; I beg therefore, you would call her, and 

| | leave 
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leave her alone with me. The miſtreſs with- 
drew, and ſent Fanny, who appear'd again be- 
fore the Ducheſs, but with an air of conſtancy 
ö and reſolution which appear'd above the tears ſhe 
lad ſhed. | 
Fanny, ſays the Ducheſs, why did you leave 
me in ſo haſty and abrupt a manner? Ah, ma- 
| dam, what I had the honour to tell you, too 
N plainly diſcovers that I would not willingly leave 
you ſo ſoon; but the rebel tears which obſti- 
nately forced their way down my cheeks, ob- 
liged me to retire, that I might not be wanting 
in the reſpect that is due to you. I hope, ma- 
dam, the tenderneſs of my age will ſerve as an 
apology for it's weakneſs, and plead my pardon. 
Yes, Fanny, ſays the raviſh'd Ducheſs, I pardon 
you; but upon condition that you tell me the 
cauſe. With all my heart, madam, ſays Fanny, 
and I hope, you will have compaſſion on my 
misfortunes. _ or 
She told her all which ſne and her brother had 
ſuffer d ſince her father's ſecond marriage, and 
how perfect a love and union was between both; 
and when ſhe came to her brother's return 
home, I am ſure, ſaid ſhe, he will be loaded 
with ill uſage. And muſt I, madam, who am 
all the comfort he has, remain here in peace, 
and not ſhare with him his ill treatment, and 
ſufferings? Go, ſays the Ducheſs, you are too 
rich in merit; well, make yourſelf eaſy, for I 
vow you ſhall go with me to London. | 
Accordingly ſhe took her along with her, and 
put her into the hands of her mother-in-law, 
and gave her very extraordinary commendations 


of 
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of her: But ſhe no ſooner turn'd her back than 
Fanny felt the ſevere effects of her ſtep-mother's 
reſentment ; but ſhe made no complaint, they 
being nothing more than ſhe had expected. The 
greateſt of her griefs was the never ſeeing her 
brother, whom ſhe continually enquired after, 
and who was ſtill kept out of her fight. But 
the maid at length, touch'd with Farny's ten- 
derneſs, told her he was lock'd up in a cellar, 
where he was fed upon bread and water, without 
having done any thing to deſerve ſuch ſeverity. 
Does my father know it, ſays Fanny? no, ſays 
the maid, whenever he comes to the houſe, 
your mother pretends ſhe has ſent him on ſome 
meſſage or other; and your father enquires no 


farther. 


Loung Fanny delay d not going to fee her 
brother, who intreated her not to expoſe her- 
ſelf any more to their ſtep-mother's fury, for 
his ſake. I came home, ſaid ſhe, with no other 
view than to put a remedy to your evils, or to 
comfort you amidſt them, and therefore I have 
no dangers to fear: Gop, the father of or- 
phans, will ſtand by me. I will go to my fa» 
ther, and acquaint him with your ſufferings; 
perhaps, he may lend me a favourable ear. Ah, 
deareſt ſiſter, do not you know him better yet? 
He thinks no more of us, than if we were not 
his children. No matter, ſays Fanny, at leaſt I 
ſhall have done my duty. | 

In reality ſhe did as ſhe ſaid; her father ſeem'd 
to melt at her diſcourſe, and talk'd to his wife 
upon it with a great deal of ſeverity; but as he 
was ſeldom at home, what ought to have con- 
FP | tributed 
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tributed to make theſe poor children leſs miſe- 
rable, but ſerved to augment their wretchedneſs. 
Fanny was exceſſively abuſed, and turn'd out of 
doors at eight o clock at night. 

She was then thirteen, and was very ſenſible 
to what dangers ſhe was expoſed in the ſtreets 
of London. She would have had recourſe to 
the Ducheſs of * * , but ſhe neither knew 
the houſe, nor the ſtreet where ſhe lived, and 
was afraid and aſhamed to enquire. At laſt ſhe 
paſs'd by an old ruinous houſe, and perceiving 
a part ſhe could get in at, ſhe retired thither, 
where ſhe kept herſelf conceaPd all night, but 
her apprehenſions, join'd to the incommodeneſs 
of the place, prevented her ſleeping or reſting. 
The next morning ſhe went into che firſt church 
ſhe aw open, and no ſooner fat down, than o- 
yerpowerd with the fatigue of the preceding 
night, ſhe fell afleep. 

A youth, whom you will find by the ſequel, 
to be a young man of virtue and merit, came 
into the fame church, and found her doſing. 
He look'd ſtedfaſtly on her, and thought the 
fight very ſingular. She was very prettily dreſt, 
but her beauty made a much ſtronger impreſ- 
fioa on the tnind of our young gentleman. He 
drew near, and waked her, with ſaying, that the 
church was not a place to ſleep in. I know it, 
ſir, anſwers Fanny, but I am overpower'd, and 
God will forgive me. Has any misfortune then 
happen'd to you, miſs? tell me: I have a good 
deal bf credit in London, and I feel a ſtrong 
propenſion to do you feryice. I thank you, fir, 
faid ſhe, I have a father who is all good, * 
42 rom 
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from whom I hope all. *Tis he that helps me 
to endure all my ſufferings, and I am willing to 
endure them as long as he pleaſes. But then, 
miſs, does this all good father forbid procuring 
aſſiſtance? No. I conjure you therefore in the 
name of this ſame bountiful father not- to con- 
ceal your misfortunes from me; and I ſwear to 
you that I will do my utmoſt to procure you 
the moſt poſſible ſpeedy remedy to them. She 
would by no means conſent to it, and the young 
gentleman modeſtly forbearing to preſs her too 
much, withdrew. 

Afflicted Fanny paſs'd the whole day in walk- 
ing about London, but without knowing where 
the was, or whither ſhe was going, perpetually 
conning over her misfortune, but with utmoſt 
patience and reſignation. The night came on, 
and ſhe went to paſs it in the ſame place where 
ſhe had paſs'd the preceding one, thinking That 
the ſafeſt place, as it was a little remote from the 
more public ſtreets ; and return'd the next morn- 
ing to the ſame church ſhe went into before. 

The young gentleman we have ſpoken of, re- 
turn'd again to the church about the ſame hour as 
he had been there the day before, and found Fan- 
y again in the ſame place aſleep, but very diffe- 
from what he beheld her the preceding day. 
The poor child had eaten nothing for two days; 
it is no wonder therefore that he ſhould find 
her pale, wan, and disfigured. He waked her 
again, and aſk'd the cauſe of this change; ſhe 
own'd to him that ſhe had been faſting for 
ſome time, and began to be ſenſible of a con- 


fiderable loſs of ſtrength, which ſhe told him 
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with ſo much courage and unſhaken conſtancy, 
that the young gentleman was more captivated 
than ever. | 

*Tis unworthy a man of honour, miſs, ſaid 
he, to ſuffer you any longer to remain in the 
diſtreſs you are in; and ſince you do not think 
proper to honour me with making me a confi- 
dant in your misfortunes, permit me at leaſt, 
to take a coach and conduct you to my fiſter's, 
where you will be in ſafety, and want for no- 
thing. Do you know, lovely lady, the danger 
you are in? Ves, fir, ſays Fanny, but as I have 
not expoſed myſelf to it o' my own head, I 
hope Gop will be my guardian. I return you 
thanks, fir, for your obliging offer, and with I 
could accept it with any decency, but I cannot. 
Accept, at leaſt, ſays the young gentleman, a 
trifle towards your ſupport: Saying this, he 
would fain have preſt her to take a couple of 
guineas, which ſhe abſolutely refuſed. 

When the young gentleman was gone, an el- 
derly lady, who had obſerved at a diſtance what 
had paſs'd, came up to the child and commended 
her for having refuſed rhe young gentleman's mo- 
ney. Fanny told her the affliction ſhe was under, 
and the lady offer'd to take her home to her ſtep- 
mother, but ſhe had very good reaſons not to 
agree to it. The lady however intreated her to 
accept a ſmall matter of money, which with 
ſome difficulty ſhe yielded to. 1 

She paſs'd the reſt of the day in prying about 
her father's door, till ſhe got an opportunity of 
ſpeaking to the ſervant, of whom ſhe aſk' d if 
Mr, * * * was returg'd to town. Yes, ſays the 


. & maid, 
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maid, and he has ſeveral times enquired after you. 
This was a banker who lived in the ſame houſe 
as her ſtep- mother, and who had all the re- 
gard for Fanzy, ſhe really deſerved. She deſired 
the maid to go ſecretly to him, and to tell him, 
that ſhe wanted to ſpeak to him. He had her 
immediately convey'd into his apartment, with- 
out any one's perceiving it, and Fanny told him 
her whole ſtory. 

The banker was not ſurpriſed at the cruelty 
of Fanny's mother-in-law, knowing the cauſe of 
it. He had a brother who was diſtractedly in 
love with the woman, and was not hated by 
her. This brother look d upon Fanny as a ſpy 
upon their conduct, and to be more at liberty, 
had cauſed the child to be turn'd out of doors. 
No ſooner the ſtep-mother knew of Fanny's 
being with the banker, than ſhe put on the air 
of a veſtal, went to him, and told him with 
ſome heat, that ſhe could not comprehend his 
behaviour, nor what he could mean by keeping 
a young girl conceal'd in his apartment; that 
ſhe inſiſted upon having her away with her 
that inſtant, and would no longer tolerate a dif- 
order which ſhe could not wink at without diſ- 


honour. The banker had a fine game to play 


with her, but was contented to tell her, that 
knowing his brother to be the cauſe of the ill 
treatment Fanny received, he requeſted her to 
aſſure him that the good or bad ulage Farny 
met with ſhould be the rule of his manner of 
dealing with him, who muſt know himſelf to 
be entirely dependent on his bounty. The ſtep- 
mother promiſed a milder behaviour towards 

1 Fanny, 
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Fanny, and took care to be as good as her 
word, for fear of loſing her galant, or ſeeing 
him puniſh'd. | 

Fanny was now at reſt; but her tranquillity 
was not of long ſtanding. The ſtep- mother per- 
ſuaded her huſband to rid himſelf of his chil- 
dren; that ſhe had an advantageous proſpect for 
the boy; that the Commadore of the fleet at 
Spithead wanted a ſecretary. She found no dif- 
ficulry in gaining her huſband's conſent, and the 
youth, who ſaw plainly he was deſign'd a ſa- 
crifice, acquieſced, and taking leave of his dear 
ſiſter ; I don't doubt, ſays he, deareſt Fanny, 
but you will be as cruelly treated; yet take 
courage and patience, place all your confidence 
in the Divine bounty, and remember that you 
are a maiden. After this he ſet out on a ſud- 
den, without taking leave of his father or mo- 
ther-in-law, intending thereby to give them to 
underſtand, that he had no room to be pleafed 
with the ſufferings they had made him endure. 

During this interval, the young gentleman 
who had ſeen Fanny in the church, had made 
diligent enquiries aſter her, to find out the place 
of her abode. When he was inform'd of it; 
and of the family of her father, he aſk'd her in 
marriage of her parents; who without much 
enquiring what he was, or how ſuitable a match 
for the girl, they gave their conſent to the 
marriage. The ſtep-mother was charm'd with 
the opportunity of being free'd from the com- 
pany of a child, whoſe diſcreet conduct was a 
conſtant reproach to the depravity of her own 
manners. The young gentleman had free ac- 
1 ceſs 
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ceſs to Fanny, and enjoy'd the innocent plea- 

fure of entertaining his future bride without a- 

ny reſtraint. 2 
He was extremely overjoy'd to find he was F 

not deceived in the opinion he firſt entertain'd ; 

of her. He declared to her that his reſolution 

had long been never to marry; but that her 

misfortunes: and her virtue, heighten'd by di- 

ſtreſs, had fo affected him as to determin him 5 

to aſk her in marriage, more for her fake, and to 1 

| reſcue her from the ſtate of violence and danger | 


ſhe was in, than out of any of thoſe motives 
which generally engage the giddy world ro mar- 

I know, anſwer'd Faxny, how much my 
ſufferings expoſed me, and therefore, as you 
ſeem to be as ſenſible of it as I am, I do not 

wonder at what you ſay, but rather at finding 
a man of your virtuous ſentiments in fo vicious 
an age. How many men, ſeeing my ſituation, 
138 would have uſed their utmoſt efforts to ſeduce 
| | me! I am then perfectly perſuaded, fir, that I 
am under great obligations to you, not more on 
account of the good you mean to do me than of | 
1 | the harm you never attempted. I may thence | 
perhaps be leſs unworthy of you than I other- 
wiſe ſhould have been: But be that as it may, 
I ſhall deem myſelf as happy and as much to 
be envied as I now deſerve pity, if ever I have 
the joy to ſee our hearts as perfectly of accord 
as our ſentiments are. But fo great a felicity 
| [| was not deſign'd for Fanny; the poor girl was. 
| de but for ſhedding tears. r 
=. made but tor 2 * 
=. In fact all was in readineſs for the wedding, 
| and the day fix'd upon, when a letter. obliged 
6:53 the 
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the young lover to ſet out for Hampton- Court; 
and that it might be no cauſe of delay, he ſer 
out in the night, in order to return the next 
day to London, which was the occaſion of his 
cataſtrophe. His horſe fell, and he broke his 
leg in two places. ir was ſome time before he 
could get any help, his wounds mortified, and he 
died in a very ſhort time. 

They knew not well how to acquaint Fanny 
with the diſmal news; but ſhe ſoon perceived 
that ſome misfortune had happen'd. Conceal 
nothing from me, ſaid ſhe: I am prepared for 
the worſt of evils which can befall me. Your lo- 
ver is dead, ſays ſomebody. Well, ſaid ſhe, 
with ſome tears of tenderneſs in her eyes, what 
is there extraordinary in this to ſhock me? 
Fanny ſtill hopes to be happy, but it is when 
ſhe roo ſhall be dead. | 

Such an inſtance of uncommon conſtancy 
was new matter of rage and jealouſy to the 
ſtep- mother; and ſhe extremely regretted the 
accident, as it had broken off a match by which 
ſhe hoped to have ridded herſelf of the child. 
Amidſt the exceſs of her grief ſhe imagin'd ſhe 
might be able to find ſome relief, by applying 
to a fortune-teller. Accordingly ſhe went to 
an old woman, who promiſed her wonderful 


things, and deſired her to return to her the 


next day. . 

The night ſeem d very tedious to Farny's ſtep- 
mother, ſo eager was ſhe to get rid of the poor 
girl. Scarce did the dawn approach to drive a- 
way the gloom from the horizon, when ſhe ſe- 
cretly ſtole: out to the old woman, who had 


F promiſed 
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promiſed her greater matters than-ſhe had power 

| to effect. The old woman led her into a dar- 
| ken'd room, where, after making ſome flouriſh» 

es round her with a wan, ſhe left her for fome 
time. At length ſhe return'd, and telling the 
ſtep- mother to go into the park, aſſured her 
that ſhe would foon be inform'd of Fannys fate. 
In fact ſhe was not long in the mall when a 
man of exceeding good appearance paſs'd by I 
her, and putting a letter into her hand, walkd 4 
on. _ read it, — hs — that That ve- | 
, on was to make her fortune by marryi 
* This flattering —— 
ſed her beyond meaſure: She pay d the conju- 
reſs very prodigally, and return d home tickled 
to the life. | | 

Fanny's father, who, thro' cowardly complai- 
ſance for bis wife, wiſh'd, no leſs than ſhe, to 
be ridded of the girl, look'd out for ſomebody 
to marry her to, and not being diſpoſed to give 
| her any great ſhare of his ſubſtance, he -was 
=— not aſhamed to come into a propoſal made him 
| of giving her to a taylor. The fellow was very 
rich, or at leaſt there was reaſon to ſuppoſe him 
fo, as he work'd for abundance of quality, and 
4 even for the courr. 
He mention'd the affair to his wife, who im- | 
mediately began to ſuſpect that ſhe had been | 
| impoſed upon by her imaginary witch, inaſmuch 
| as the man ſhe had ſeen in the mall, had not 
| the look of a taylor. She beg'd of her huſband 
that ſhe might ſee the perſon, and ſhe preſently 
| lower d her neck, when the faw a quite diffe- 
rent figure from that which deliver'd _ the 
f 2 | F etter. 
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letter. However ſhe was bent on the match, 
reſolved to free herſelf from the girl at any rate, 
and the marriage was propoſed to Fanny the ve- 
ry ſame day. | 
- Fanny was yet but ſixteen; and tho ſhe had 
an underſtanding ripe enough to know that 
ſuch a match was by no means ſuirable to her 
native, noble and commendable loftineſs, ſhe 
conſented however; deeming any infeliciry in- 
ferior to that of being any longer with ſuch a 
mother-in-law. And now behold ſhe is a wife. 
It was not long before, to her ſorrow, ſhe 
found ſhe had acted with too much levity ; ſhe 
ſaw herſelf a dupe to the ſorrow ſhe had too 
much liſten'd to, and now ſhe perceived that 
ſhe had but exchanged one tyrant for another 
ſtill more inhuman, and leſs ſupportable, as not 
ſo eaſy to be parted with. However her huſ- 
band forſook her, and went to France, without 
any manner of concern for the condition: he 
left her in, for ſhe was then with child. But 
to add to her wretchedneſs, ſeveral tradeſmen . 
demanded of her the payment of cloth and o- 


ther commodities he had taken up. Fanny in 


vain look'd for money to ſatisfy them, her huſ- 
band had taken all with him. The tradeſmen 
ſeeing the poor young creature return to them 
melting in tears, found ſhe was as ſincere as ſhe 
was groſsly abuſed by the wretch who had mar- 
ried her, and uſed their endeavours to conſole 
her, by propoſing to her an advantageous com- 
poſition ; but Fauny ſtill nobly lofty refuſed it, 
and fold all ſhe was poſſeſt of, to pay them 
their whole demands. | 

F 2 Her 
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Her father and ſtep- mother, tho? acquainted ; 
with what had paſt, were cruel enough to make 5 
her no offer of the leaſt aſſiſtance; and, to ſpeak | 
it in a word, they acted towards her no one 
part of perſons of ſenſe, of Chriſtians, of parents, £ 
or even of human creatures. What ſuccour | 
therefore could the unfortunate poor thing hope . 
for? Tho' her father had conceald from her, 
her birth, he could not rob her of the greatneſs 
of ſoul ſuited to her blood; ſhe could not re- 
ſolve to make her deplorable caſe known to a- 
ny one. But luckily for her a man of quality, 
who was her god- father, hearing of her misfor- 
tune paid her a viſit, and invited her home to 
kve with his wife. Still thro? fear of ſcandal ſhe 
excuſed herſelf from accepting the offer, and 

cContented herſelf with the relief he was pleaſed E 
ſend her. | | | 
It would be too prolix to enter into a detail 
of all the misfortunes of the unhappy Fanny; 
let it ſuffiſe to ſay that ſhe never degenerated 
from her virtue, but ever made the beſt uſe of 
her adverſity, attributing every circumſtance of +» - 
it to the diſpoſition of Divine Providence, of 
which this is a ſignal proof: An elderly officer, 
who knew her, and was acquainted with the 

diſorderly conduct of her huſband, offer'd to 

I| fend her to his own houſe to give her his ſiſ- 

0 ters for companions, and to allow them jointly 

g very handſome equipage, promiſing at the 

fame time never to come there himſelf but when 

and in the manner it ſhould be moſt agreeable 

to her. She never could conſent to the propo- 

Al, but choſe rather to follow her husband, 

IS in 
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in in hopes of recalling him from his irregularities. 
Accordingly ſhe ſet out for France, which her 
huſband quitted as ſoon as ever he was inform'd 
of her arrival. 

This treatment ſeem'd very hard to her; how- 
ever ſhe was obliged to think of returning to 
London. In fact ſhe ſet out to return home by 
the way of Hawvre-de-grace; and happily for her 
the firſt perſon ſhe ſaw, coming into that town, 
was her brother, who juſt on his return home 
from the Weſt-Indies was there weather-bound. 

The ſtep-mother defirous to rid herſelf of the 
young man for good, thought ſhe bad done it 
effectually by making him a facrifice to the e- 
nemies of England, on board a man of war, but 
ſhe little knew with what peaceable harmleſs 
views the fleet was fitted out. The youth re- 
ceived his congee almoſt as ſoon as he went on 
board. However as the ill treatment he hid 
met with in his father's houſe had ſufficiently 
wean'd him from ir, he was no ways inclined to 
return home; and therefore being tolerably well 
equip'd, and having received ſome gratification 
from the Admiral for his preſence at the raree- 
ſhew, he reſolved to go on board a Weſt-India 
man; he had made a very ſucceſsful voyage, 
and was now returning home with a very pretty 
fortune, when he mer with bis fiſter. Ar firſt 
he affected not to know her, but at length de- 
clared himſelf openly to her. He acquainted 
her with the fortune he had made, and vow'd 
to ſhare it with no one elſe. Sole, brotherly 
love ſpoke in him then, but ſoon as he heard 
the diſtreſsful tale of his poor ſiſter's adventures, 
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compaſſron, tenderneſs, generoſity, and every 
noble ſenſe combined to confirm him in the ad- 
vantageous deſigns he had conceived for her. 
He gave her a ſum of money, and ſent her to 
the Hague before him, whither the veſſel he's 
in is to fail before it goes to London. I had 
the honour to ſee her yeſterday at the houſe of 
a lady I pay'd a viſit to, where ſhe is at preſent 
waiting the arrival of her brother, who is to 
take her with him back to her native country. 

The Knight return'd Le&ifer thanks for this 
engaging hiſtory, and expreſs'd the ſatisfaction 
he had had in hearing it, in the politeſt rerms. 
I am only ſorry, added he, that time will not 
permit me to ſay all I think of it. But allow 
me, fir, to take my leave at preſent; I have 
an appointment, and love to be punctual. I 
leave you, but upon condition of having the 
pleaſure of meeting you here again to-morrow, 
and hope to ſee you ſomewhat ſooner. Lacti- 
fer conſented to it, and they parted. 


End of the third converſation, 
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HE weather was fine, and the "RAY 

| ty of the ſky determin'd the Knight 
and Lactifer to quit the walks — 

as ſoon as they came into them, to 
breathe the more open air of the country 
which invited them abroad. When they were 
out of the gates of the city, you very juſtly 
told me, fir, ſays the Knight, that the hiſ- 
tory you related yeſterday had a great deal of 
analogy with the converſation which introdu- 
ced it. Therein we cou'd fee two very diffe- 
rent characters. One perſon is carried away 
like a ſlave by the paſſions, the other who 
ſeems overwhelm'd with a load of diſtreſs, 
knows how to make a right uſe of them. 
Jou fee, ſir, all mankind love themſelves 
greatly, yet very few love themſelves well. I 
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wiſh, fir, ſays Lactifer, you wou'd be ſo kind 
to give me a clear idea of love, for I ſee no- 
thing more fantaſtic than that paſſion. It does 
both good and evil, it OE differs from 
itſelf, and every minute aſſumes a new haps: 
in a word, it is a very Proteus. | 

I agree with you, {ir, ſays the Knight; it is 
certainly true that this paſſion does 4 good 
and evil, and all depends upon the object it 
propoſes to itſelf, and the manner of it's being 
applied. To ſer. this truth in à clear light let 
us give a juſt definition of love. Love, as I 
take it, is a paſſion of the ſoul, raiſed by an 
object which it thinks worthy it's attachment, 
on account of the pleaſure it propoſes to itſelf 
ſrom the enjoyment of it; for if you remove 
pleaſure, you take away loye. Now the ſup- 
Poſition, of pleaſure in the enjoyment of the 

beloved object, may be real or fictitious: it 
is ever fiQirious, when we only love an ob- 
je . becauſe ir ſtrikes us agreeably; it may al- 
ways be real, if we make choice of no other 
object for our love than ſuch a one as reaſon 
propoſes to us. Bur ſince the fall of Adam, 
as our rcaſon is exceſſively weaken'd, it mult 
be own'd. that the ſuppoſition of pleafure in 
the poſſeſſion of the beloved object will never 
be abſolutely true, but when we make uſe of 
our reaſon, to unfold in ourſelves thoſe firſt 
impreſſions of truth which heaven ſtamp'd on 
our ſouls at the firſt inſtant of our birth, to 
enable us to diſcern what is or is not worthy 
our affection, 

The 
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| The ſoul is ſuſceptible of paſſions from the 
7 moment of it's creation. It has then no other 
ſentiments, than the ſenſes communicate to it, 
when (if I may uſe the expreſſion) wrapt up in 
a mortal body, in this body it appears in the 
world. Now the ſoul which thinks in that 
very inſtant, ſees but the impreſſion which 
Gop ſtamp'd on it, and then it thinks with as 
much juſtneſs, as it is afterwards liable to error, 
when made giddy by a croud of thoughts with 
which the ſenſes beſet it all at once. Look 
on an infant, who begins to ſee and hear; ex- 
amin the different motions of it's little coun- 
tenance, as yet ſcarcely form'd, you will per- 
ceive in it the ſymptoms of extraordinary aſ- 
| toniſhment; every object ſtrikes him, every 
thing appears wonderful to him, and all ſeem 
different from the objects which his ſoul per- 
ceived, before his ſenſes had any uſe. In 

thort every thing proves that the ſenſes, which 

were given us but to ſerve as warnings, cauſe 

a ſtrange confuſion in the ſoul, when they 

are taken for guides, and it is hence that ariſes 

the difference of objects which men look up- 

on as worthy their love. | 

Let us not depart, fir, if you pleaſe, from 
the idea of theſe two ſtates of the ſoul ſo dif- 

ferent one from the other; the one irr the in- 

ſtant of it's creation, the other when the bo- 

dily ſenſes are ſufficiently form'd to exerciſe 
their functions. They are very metaphyſical i- 
deas you here propoſe to me, fir, fays Lats - 
fer. I own it, fays the Knight, but they are 
not the leſs true for being ſo. If, Copernican - 
F5 like 


of men upon earth: the firſt are very few, who 
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like, I ſhou'd build my reaſons but upon the 
ſenſes, they wou'd have but little ſolidity: but if 
with Ariſtotle I dwell upon certain and eternal 
truths, however abſtracted they may be, I cannot 
but think my manner of reaſoning juſt; rather I 
ſhou' d ſay, that no reaſoning can be juſt, but in 
as much as it is abſtracted from the ſenſes. Gop 
is not a ſenſible object, we ought not then to 
love Gop becauſe he cannot come within the 
reach of our ſenſes. What are you talking of, 
fir, ſays Lactifſer? Do not we all know that 
we are bound to love Gop? Yes, ſays the 


Knight, but who taught you this, or who in- 


formꝰd your parents of it, or their fore-fathers? 
For at laſt we muſt run it up to the fountain» 
head. Shall we carry the queſtion up-to Adam; 
who told Adam, that he muſt love Gop? If 
Adam did not ſee Gop, as it is certain he did 
not, how cou'd he love him? He had then 
ſome principle within him more certain than his 
ſenſes, which induced him to love Gop: this 
principle is from Gop himſelf and we poſſeſs 


it, equally. with the firſt of mankind. 


It is then to this certain principle indepen- 
dent on the ſenſes that we muſt return, if we 


have not a mind to be deceived in the choice 


of the object we intend to love. For if we 
admit as a principle what the ſenſes point out 
to us, and if that principle cou'd: be as certain 
as it happens to be fictitious, the different attach- 
ments of men wou'd ceaſe to be criminal, and 


Faunys ſtep- mother wou'd no more be worthy 


reproach. Obſerve, if you pleaſe, ſir, two ſorts 


take 
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take reaſon for their guide, and keep themſelves 
wich great care from all which may ftrike the 
ſenſes in too lively a manner, becauſe they miſ- 
truſt ther, as knowing them capable only of 
corrupting the ſou]. They avoid, as much as 
decency permits, the reſt of mankind : bur tell a 
me, ſir, do you imagin ſuch perſons void of love? 
no doubtleſs; their ſouls like ours are made 
to love; but they love — which ſtrikes 
the ſenſes; raeſon and the joint lights of nature 
and grace preſent them with quite another ob- 
ject, infinitely more worthy their purſuit. The 
ſecond ſort, which make the bulk of mankind, 
are ſcarce acquainted with aught but what is ſen- 
fitive. The object which ſtrikes them moſt is 
always moſt beloved; this is their principte. 
The glittering appearance of a pompous e- 
quipage ſtrikes the ſenſes of a man who looks 
on it; the train of attendants who make the 
proudeſt part of it, the reſpect paid to this great 
perſon, or to that rich man, all flatters him, all 
ſeems glorious: the object appears lovely in his 
eye; he loves it; and this love makes an ambi- 
tious man of him. A woman of dreſs, looks 
on a pinner or cap which becomes her, as an 
object worthy her love; the loves it; and this 
ornament engroſſes the whole woman. The 
eyes of a young man preſent to his ſoul the 
features of a girl, as ſomething wonderfully 
perfect; he believes it upon the credit of his 
ſenſes; and this object ſoon becomes that of 
his whole attention. But does he, who wide 
of the mob of mankind avoids theſe different 
objects, think the ſame? Yes; he loves; but 
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then he loves only what truth, which he inceſ- 


ſantly liſtens to, tells him is really amiable; and 
that alone which will ever ſubſiſt appears wor- 


thy to be beloved by him. 

It is impoſſible not to love what is truly 
lovely; nevertheleſs one perſon ſenſibly ſtruck 
with an object ſhall love it to madneſs, while 
another looks on it with utmoſt diſdain and 
indifference. - But if this object be eſſentially 
amiable, why do not all love it? It is becauſe 
this very ſame object, which has agreeably af- 
feed -the ſenſes of one perſon, has wrought 
2 quite oppoſite effect on thoſe of another; fo 
that one individual object is, and is not, love- 
ly. Such is the contradictory caprice of the 
ſenſes: Hence comes that a covetous man 
looks down with contempt on an ambitious 
one, while the man of ambition has in ſove- 
reign ſcorn the ſlave of avarice. The former 
loves nothing but money, the latter pomp a- 
lone: each 1s guided by his ſenſes; and both 
fall victims and dupes to their love, becauſe 
_ they falſely expect to find real pleaſure in the 

poſſeſſion of the beloved object. 

How many dupes do I here diſcover, fays 
La#ifer, from the principles you lay down! 
But  methinks, fir, you exact from mankind 
an abſtraction, which few are capable of. To 
reaſon as you wou'd have one, we muſt think 
in the ſame manner, as if we had no body, 
and we are ever but too ſenſible that we real- 
ly have one. Beſides was any Creature made 
not to be loved? | 

: Lou 
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You take exceedingly well, ſays the Knight, 

the part of ſuch as are unwilling to give them- 

ſelves the trouble of thinking. But do you 

i think this objection ſufficient to juſtify the in- 

1. dolence of ſuch as refuſe to make uſe of their 

underſtanding ? It would be flattering them too 

groſly to ſay it. Let us own then: Firſt, that 

reaſon was only given us to make a right uſe 

of it. Secondly, that the abſtraction in queſtion 

requires not half the ſubtility of genius which a 

mathematical problem does. Thirdly, that we 

are certainly bound to love the creature: but 

how? Oh there lies all the difficulty. 

No one diſowns the neceſſity of reaſon, for 

the conduct of life. But does reaſon tell us 

that we ought to love what flatters our ſenſes? 

Does it ſay that ſuch kind of objects are love- 

ly enough to engroſs our affections ? No; and 

if by impoſſible it could tell us fo, experience 

would contradict it. We love to day what to- 

morrow we hate : yet the object is not alter'd, 

and therefore, if it had been truly lovely when 

we firſt loved it, it would be ſo ſtill, and we 

ſhould ſtill love it. It is evident then that rea- 

ſon can only love an object which is eſſentially 

worthy to be beloved; that is an object which 

is ever the ſame, without ever loſing the qua- 
lities which firſt render it lovely. | 

Where is the need of ſo much abſtraction 

to comprehend this truth? Have we not all 

principles within us which naturally lead us to 

| it? For example; Gop is infinitely good, conſe- 

quently amiable ; and He is ſolely and eſſentially 

| ſo, conſequently ſolely and eſſentially 2 
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A man need be no great philoſopher to under- 
ſtand that the conſequences drawn from theſe 
principles muſt be certain; for if Gop alone is 
infinitely good; it follows, that he is ſole poſſeſſor 
all che moſt amiable perfections; and that the 
creature, not poſſeſſing them, cannot, like Gon, 
be the object of our attachment; and if they 
do poſſeſs ſome perfections which they hold 
from the creator, they but give us a more ſen- 
ſible idea of what renders that creator infinitely 
amiable. Well, fir, what do you think of it ? 
is the abſtraction fo great and difficult to be 
made? Is it exafting too much of man to re- 
quire him to enter into ſo conciſe and natural 
a way of thinking? The ſenſes have no ſhare 
in this; it was thus the foul reaſon'd before it 
was confuſed by the tumultuous noiſe of them ; 
and it is thus that men ought — reaſon, if 
they were in as great an appre as the 
ſhould be, of committing miſtakes. 4 
In a word, I agree that we ought to love the 
creature: There ate two motives ſufficient to 
bind us to it. Firſt, the creature was made by 
Gop; Secondly, it is of uſe to us. But do 
they deſerve that we ſhould be wedded to them, 
when they eſcape us like ſhadows? No; for by 
that we find, there is no proportion between a 
- ſenſible periſhable creature, and our ſoul which 
is eternally laſting. It muſt then have an eter- 
nal object: Such alone is worthy the love of 
man, and his being was given him only for 
ſuch. ; 

From theſe two principles, that GoD made 
the creature, and' that the creature is uſeful, 
« - follows 
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follows not only that we ought to love it, but 
even how we ought to love it. If Gop made 
the creatures; we, who are of the number, ought 
to love ultimately none but him, ſince to him 
aione we are ultimately indebted for what we 
are. If he made the creature for our uſe; can 
we without a crime wed ourſelves to it; can it 
be gratitude to prefer it to God? To uſe the 
creature we love then, and uſe it only with ſub- 
ordination to Gon, is to make a legitimate uſe 
of love. Thus that paſhon, ſo often criminal, 
becomes a virtue, and inſtead of being inftru- 
mental to our ruin is the pledge of a felicity 
which will never ceaſe; as Gop, who is the ul- 
timate object of it, is eternal. 

Nothing can be finer, ſays Lactifer, than this 
ſublime reaſoning Sw the difficulty is to reduce 
it to practice. Talk this language to the gene- 
rality of mankind, and they will underſtand you 
no more than if you talk d the language in uſe 
before the flood. True, ſays the Knight, and 
how would you have them underſtand me, when 
it is as hard for them to do, as it would be for 
you to hear me, if a drum was beating at your 
ear, while I am ſpeaking. Remember, fir, our 
firſt principles, the ſenſes are extremely noiſy, and 
the paſſions, which they have excired or actually 
do excite, augment the noiſe; their loudneſs 1s 
exceſſively penetrating, and makes itſelf be heard 
before truth; no wonder it ſhould pleaſe, be- 
cauſe ir flatters. Man is juſt what you make 
him: if the generality. of mankind had been 
taught from their infancy and accuſtom d to ſo- 
lid reaſoning, would they, think you, be now 
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ſo deaf to the voice of truth? They love none 
but ſenſible objects, it is true; but the reaſon 
is plain, tis. becauſe they are unacquainted with 
any other. How much then are they to be 
pitied ! 

Doubtleſs they are very much ſo, ſays Lact̃i- 
fer, and the more becauſe it is very difficult to 
bring them to reaſon, by convincing them that 
their love is inordinate. I know a remarkable 
inſtance of this, which, if I thought it would 
not be tireſome to you, I would undertake to 
relate. I ſhall hear you with pleaſure, fir, ſays 
the Knight; but leſt fatigue in walking ſhould 
leſſen my attention, what if we reſt ourſelves 
beneath the ſhade of this beautiful oak? They 
fat down, and Lactifer began the following 
hiſtory. | 

I was acquainted with a lady in Eſſex, ſaid 
he, who, when quite young, was left a widow, 
with two daughters. She was very rich, and 
the greatneſs of her eſtate, which afforded her 
the power and facility of giving a very good e- 
ducation to her children, but ſerved to ruin 
them. She imagin'd that the fortunes of the 
girls would ſtand them in ſtead of every thing. 
This was true in one ſenſe; for the greateſt 
matches in the kingdom were propoſed to her 
for them; however ſhe was deceived in every 
point elſe, as the ſequel will explain. 

Ir is no eaſy matter for rich people not to 
love riches; and if they who love wealth do 
not fall into avarice, they ſeldom eſcape ambi- 
tion. This was the favourite paſſion of our 
two young ladies, and their love of dreſs and 
5 oy grandeur 
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grandeur was without bounds. They lived high 
and were indulged in idlenefs, and it is eaſy to 
gueſs to what dangers fo foft and luxurious a 


life muſt expoſe two young perſons without any 


education. Their mother thought of marrying 
the eldeſt, but the match ſhe propoſed to her 
was by no means agreeable, becauſe the gentle- 
man was not an officer, and had not the aifs 
of one. She gave her mother to underſtand 
that the gentleman, propoſed to her for a huſ- 
band, could never be pleafing to her, and in- 
treated her not to uſe any compulſion with her. 


She was. wonderfully . ſmitten with a young 


Iriſbman, a Captain in the army, whoſe whole 
fortune was his pay, quality, and aſſurance. Her 
inclination for him was ſomewhat a ſecret ; but 
his being commanded into Ireland was a means 


of diſcovery. Immediately after his departure | 


ſhe grew melancholy, ſhun'd company, tormen- 


ted herſelf, and ſhew'd as great a fondneſs for . 


being alone as ſhe was before remarkable for 
loving a croud. There needed no conjuration 
to come at the cauſe of this ſudden change, and 


every means was tried to cure her of a paſſion 
which ſeern'd dangerous on account of it's vio- 


lence ; but all was in vain, the bare mention of 
the Captain's name was ſufficient to draw a flood 
of tears from her eyes, and to put her into an 
ill humour for the reſt of the day. | 


A noted counſellor, who was then Member 


of Parliament in the ſame county, tranſacted 
ſome affairs for the family, and frequently viſi- 
ted them in town and country, when leiſure 
permitted him. To this gentleman the mother 


thought 
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thought proper to communicate the diſpoſition 
of her daughter, and the reaſons ſhe had for 
not conſenting to her marrying the Captain. 
The counſellor approved of her reaſons, and 
ſtrengthen' d them with others of his own. A- 
mong the reſt he added that the many examples 
which almoſt every day produces of the wretch- 
ednels of wives whole birth is not equal to that 
of their huſbands might ſufficiently ſhew that 
when noblemen, eſpecially fortune-hunters, mar- 
ry beneath their own rank, it is the wealth they 
mean to wed, and not the woman. The love 
they affect to exprels, ſays he, is greatly to be 
ſuſpected; and the wedding-day is the æra 
whence their wives may date the contempt they 
ever after treat- them with. In a word, it is 
but expoling à girl to the moſt dangerous of e- 
vils, to ſuffer her to follow her ambitious incli- 
nations in the choice of a huſband, who, tho? 
| the does not foreſee it, will in all probability 
tender her wretched for the reſt of her life. 
The mother reliſh'd exceedingly theſe argu- 
ments, which ſhe perceived to be founded on 
Experience, and efleated the counſellor to rea- 
fon with her daughter. He undertook it very 
readily, and reſolved to neglect no means to 
fave the girl from the danger which threaten'd 
her; but he found it impoſſible to get from her 
the leaſt acknowledgement of her love for the 
Captain. Why then, miſs, ſays he, do you give 
© Fgurſelf up to ſuch an extreme of melancholy, 
if you are not in love? Why do you ſhun com- 
pany, you who was before ſo fond of it? What 
pleaſure can you find in teazing yourſelf as you 
| 0 
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do ? Have you any reaſon for it? What mis- 
fortune can have befallen you? Ah, fir, faid 
ſhe, I am more to be pitied than you can con- 
ceive : that is all I can tell you. She left him 
immediately, and went to her own apartment, 
where ſhe ſhut herſelf up. 

The counſellor went directly and acquain- 
ted her mother with what had paſsd. Theſe, 
madam, ſaid he, are the fatal effects of the 
little education you have given your daugh- 
ters. If their minds and bearts had been ear- 
lily ſupplied with better nourriture they would 
not now have been liable to ſuch diſorder. Lou 
never employ d them in any thing but trifles, 
and now ſuch trifles appear to them of the moſt 
ſerious nature, for want of knowing any other 
objects You weep, madam ; but what do 
your tears avail > 'They cannot prevent the evil 
tendency of a paſſion too violent, which en- 
{laves the young lady your daughter. Other re- 
medies muſt be ſought ; but before we think of 
a cure, we muſt probe the depth of the wound 
this paſſion has made in To this end leave 
her to herſelf, only try toÞrevail with her to 
go out & town. Lovers are naturally fond of 
groves, ſolitary plains, and purling ſtreams, with 
whatever elſe can help to ſooth their amorous 
frenzy. In reality the viſible marks of joy ap- 
pear'd in her countenance, when the young la- 
dy heard the propoſal of going into the coun- 
try: every thing was put in readineſs, and thay 
ſet out the next day in the morning. 

In the country the young lady ſoon verified 
what the ellor had ſaid to her mother. 


They 
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They no ſooner reach'd their country-ſeat, than 
ſhe made her eſcape into the garden, at the 
bottom of which was a little thicket, whoſe 
ſhade and filence ſeem'd inviting to ſadneſs. 
The counſellor perceived it, and follow'd her 
at a diſtance. She remain'd ſome time immove- 
able in the thickeſt part of the wood, and her 
firſt motion was to draw out of her pocket a 
handkerchief to wipe off the tears which trickled 
down her cheeks in abundance. | 
Her mother having taken notice of her leav- 
ing the company ſo abruptly, ſent for her; but 
before ſhe could reſolve to ſtir from a place 
ſhe quirted ſorely againſt her will, ſhe ſung in a 
very forrowful note, but loud enough for the 
counſellor to hear, the following lines: 


Leave me, teazers, leave me, leave me 
To enjoy the pleaſing pain 
Solitude alone can give me, 


While IT wail my abſent ſwain. 


Ab, he's gone for whom I languiſh ! 
Here my grief hben let me calm. 

To a breaſt ſo full of anguiſh 
Solitude's the ouly balm. 


There needed no more to make the counſel- 
lor perfectly acquainted with what paſs'd within 
the heart of this young lady. A ſong is but a 
ſong at beſt; but the manner of her ſinging it, 

ſufficiently reveabd the impreſſion it had on 
her, and how much more ſhe was affected by 
the truth it contain'd, than by the air it was ſer 
to. The counſellor left her to retire from the 
F garden 
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garden by herſelf, and follow'd her in ſome 
time after, muſing on what he had juſt heard, 
not without a good deal of concern, as he could 
not help thinking that the young lady's heart 
was tainted. 

The gentleman whom her mother had pitch'd 
upon for a huſband for her was of the compa- 
ny; he endeavour'd a thouſand ways to ſhew 
the young lady how defirous he was of earning 
her affection, and had a thouſand little engaging 
attentions for her during ſupper- time, but all to 
no purpoſe. He imagin'd then that his aſſidui- 
ties had not ſprightlineſs enough to pleaſe her, 
and that not having the courtly airs of an offi- 
cer, his attempts were fruitleſs. Certain it is 
however that he had a very good underſtanding, 
and a diſpoſition fit to make a wife happy. | 

Every one endeavour'd to promote mirth ; 
the ſupper was elegant, and the wine exquiſite. 
The young lady alone ſeem'd not to ſhare in 
the gaiety of the company; wholly taken up 
with her abſent lover, nothing but fighs inter- 
rupted her ſilence. At length tired with the 
fight of pleaſure ſhe could not partake of, ſhe 
addreſs' d herſelf to the gentleman, from whom 
ſhe expected more complaiſance than from the 
reſt, to propoſe to him the riſing from table; 
but was extremely ſurpriſed at his anſwer. We 
are ſo well here, fair lady, why would you wiſh 
to remove? Good-cheer and pleaſant looks are 
very agreeable; will you promiſe to help me 
to the like in the garden? No fir, ſaid ſhe, I 


am mighty glad you find ſo much pleaſure here, 


but cannot conceive how any body can _ 
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ſo much. To which the gentleman replied, 


Phillis! would you my truth reward, 
Ten love ſhould have it's due: 
Bacchus d more would I regard, 
But ſacrifice to you : 


My pains to reſpit, now I drown 
A uretcb's power to think. 
Ab lovely maid! then ceaſe to frown, 
And I ſball ceaſe to drink. 


The young lady bluſh'd, and ſo happy a re- 
ply ſet the whole company on laughing, even 
to the counſellor, who for a moment diſmiſs'd 
his uſual gravity. They had no more thoughts 
of going to the garden now, being wholly bent 
on diverfion. The gentleman's ſong occafion'd 
the ſinging of others, and at length the coun- 
ſellor was deſired to oblige the company with 
one in his turn. I ſing? if any one, ſays he, 
had taken it into his head to ſer Coke and Lir- 


- tleton to muſic, I would hold out till re-mor- 


row morning; but I have always had ſo ſlender. 
an acquaintance with Cupid and Venus, and that 
kind of gentry, excepting in fable, that I never 
gave myſelf the trouble to ſing their praiſe. I 
do not pretend to find fault with muſic, it is an 


art worthy great minds; I only profels to de- 


clare my own ignorance. *T'was to no purpoſe 
for the counſellor to plead excuſes; they conti- 
fived their ſollicitations *till he was compel'd to 
comply. 

What would you have me ſing, ſays he, I 
neither know drinking-ſongs nor love-ſongs ; 4 


the. 
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fe former were never to my taſte, and the 
latter have always ſeem'd to me fit only to cor- 
rupt the heart. But for theſe maxims I ſhould 
have given myſelf more to muſic than I really 
have done; but I choſe rather to be ignorant 
of it, than to run the riſk of making an ill ufe 
of it. All this he ſaid purpoſely to give the 
young lady matter of reflexion, and thereby 
diſpoſe her for the advice he intended to give 
her. However, ſaid he, not to ſpoil mirth, I 
will give you a little catch, which ſpeaks both 
of Love and Bacchus, without giving any incite- 
ment to either; tis quite new, and if it amuſes 
you I have my end in ſinging it. | 


One time 1 fell aſleep and dreamt, 
I ſaw my fair one in the grove; 
And from all cares and fears exempt 
Was giving her proofs of my love. 
Together then harmleſſly chatting, 
We taſted reciprocal joys ; 
When Cupid and Bacchus came prating, 
And ſcared her away with the noi ſe. 


Some time each obſtinately ſtrove 
The conqueſt of my heart to male; 
But, tho I wiſh'd the palm 10 Love, 


His foe threw him drunk on his back. 


The quarrel thus ended by quaſſing, 
MM fides at the fancy I ſhakd; 

I laugh till e en weary of laughing, 
And with the loud tranſport awab d. 
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Every one laugh'd at the humour of the couns 

ſellor's ſong, and the ridiculous light in which 
it ſets Bacchus and Love. Whoever made this 
ſong, ſays the gentleman, was not much in love, 
I dare vouch. Perhaps not at all, fays the coun- 
ſellor. Do you think that poſlible, fir, replies 
the gentleman? Yes truly I do, ſays the coun- 
ſellor, and it ſeems no myſtery to me. I do 
not mean to talk of thoſe inſipid creatures, the 
coldneſs of whoſe conſtitutions betrays in their 
countenances leſs analogy of life and motion, 
than even you may ſee in the ſtatues of Hide- 
Park-Corner. But any perſons you can imagine, 
tho? of the greateſt ſprightlineſs and warmth, may 
avoid being in love at all; according to the 
common idea which the term Love conveys. 
You will allow, fir, that all the paſſions are in 
every man, but every paſſion is not predomi- 
nant in all men. Their predominancy is fre- 
e, conſtitutional; but if a man applies his 
natural warmth to objects quite different from 
thoſe which are apt to raiſe a criminal paſſion 
in him; if, like a man of ſenſe, he pitches up- 
on ſuch objects as are worthy his purſuit, and 
ſuffers none elſe to take up his attention, how 
would you have love enter into his breaſt ? 

It is very uncommon to ſee a man become 
amorous, who knows how to employ. his time 
ſeriouſly and uſefully ; love only attacks the 
hearts of the idle. * will ſay that antiqui- 
ty abounds with inſtances of great men who 
have been ſubject to the paſſion of love. But 
what were theſe great men? Pagans, whoſe cor- 
rupt theology led them to pay religious rites,” and 
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diſorderly homage to Venus; and yet we ſee 
what ſubjects of ridicule their poets made f 
this ſort of lovers. What pretty patterns to fol- 
low were a Hercules ſpinning from his diſtaff 
in the company of Omphale and her maids, a 
Galatea running ſhamefully in purſuit of Acis, 
a Cybele not'aſhamed of coming down from 
heaven to court a poor filly ſhepherd like Azz ! 
Is it not plain that the poets in repreſenting ſuch 
things to us, could only intend to turn to ridi- 
cule Love and the other burleſque divinities, and 
to give us a contemptible idea of them? When 
- they figure to us a Jupiter in form of a bull 
carrying off Europa, do they not mean to give 
us the hint, that love ſinks into brutes the great- 
eſt men, when once they ſuffer themſelves to 
be blindly led by it? Now, if you pleaſe, paſs 
what encomiums you like beſt on the paſſion 
of love, but you will find it very difficult to 
gain over to your ſentiment a man, who is ac- 
quainted enough with that paſſion to conceive 
2 horror for it, and wants not uſeful means to 
fill up time with ſomething far beyond it. 
Why do not you quote me an Amadis of 
Gaul, and a furious Orlando, and ſuch other 
heroes, whoſe romantic tales ſtill daily tend to 
corrupting the hearts and minds of young peo- 
ple? For my own part, were I to chuſe, among 
this kind of heroes, Don 2xixot ſhould have 
the preference. Tis true he is in love with 


his Dulcizea, but that is becauſe he is a mad 


man. Sir, ſays the gentleman, If love had a 
law-ſuit upon his hands, he would hardly chuſe 
you for his counſel, unleſs he had a mind to be 
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non-ſuited. Yet what if, coming to you with 
His brief, he ſhould fee you with the point of 
an arrow? I ſet him at defiance, fir, ſays the 
counſellor; he is blind, he is a brat, and un- 
able to hurt any but brats” Oh for this 
bout, ſays the gentleman, you carry the matter 
too far, and overſtrain your ſatire. Why fo, 
fir, ſays the counſellor; if love wounds but 
ſuch idle perſons as are amuſed only with toys, 
can he hurt any but brats? For what is 
it that diſtinguiſhes a reaſonable grown perſon 
from a brat, but the difference of their occu- 
pations ? What is it to me that this and that 
perſon are thirty years old? I can only look up- 
on them as overgrown brats, when I ſee them 
at ſuch an age amuſed with pagods and puppets. 
Here is an overgrown brat whoſe delight is to 
play with love. Why ſo? It is becauſe the i- 
deas of that urchin are as contracted as his 
own; and ſuch are the brats the urchin is fond 
of doing miſchief to. When the counſellor had 
done ſpeaking they aroſe from table, and the 
ladies fatigued with their journey, wanting reſt, 
every one retired to their apartments. | 
You ſee fir, ſays Lactifer, with what ſpirit 
the counſellor pleaded againſt the inclinations 
of the young lady; and yet all was not ſufficient 
to give her love any other object than the Cap- 
tain. The counſellor curious to know what 
impreſſion his diſcourſe againſt love had made 
on the young lady, contrived to have a room 
next to hers, the beter to overhear what ſhe 
ſaid, her great vivItity making her frequently 
think aloud when alone. In fact he heard her 
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at the window, the weather being warm and 
pleaſant; and the better to diſtinguiſh what ſhe 
faid, he gently lifted the ſaſn, and liſten d to the 
following ſoliloquy. . 

Can I pretend to be miſtreſs of my heart? 
What r ce can my weakneſs make to the 
irreſiſtible power of love? It is fine talking, 
but there is no breaſt exempt from ſubmitting 
to his forces. What is there ſweeter than love, 
and why ſhould Cybele be made a jeſt of, for 
tenderly loving her lovely Atis? What ſhe 


* 


does for him is ſo moving, what ſhe ſays to 


him ſo ſoft, that there is no room for ſcoffing 


at her being enamour'd with ſo amiable a ſhep- 
herd, becauſe but a:ſhepherd. - + 


Try not to prove then,” 5 Elves 
"That lovers ſhould 2 . 
The practice of the gods themſelves 
Will contradict your ſequel. 
For mortal charms, they all, ue ſee, 
Forſook their ſeats above, 
To prove that dull equality 
Is hereſy in love. 
Let others pride a glittering gro 
Of riches to inherit, mathe 
My ſole ambition be to ſtoop 
| To love and hoxour merit. 
When bleſt with riches I exalt 
The worth I ſee below; | 
Mir heaven i, not mine, if any fault, 
+. That T ſuch wealth beſtow.” | 
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Power has no greater privilege 
Than voluntar 9 bending; 


Ad love, when tis the ſtooper's pledge, 


Finds plea ſure in deſcending. 


Heav'n I, like Cybele, would quit, 
To meer my lovely boy; 


And prize a cottage, more than it, 


Where T might him enjoy. 


Tho envious fortune pleaſed to make 

A fence between our ſtations, 

Ter ſtronger fate that fence to break, 
Unites our inclinations. 


. Nay where even fate s and fortune s ”—_ 


To widen them, combine, 
Reſtleſs love delights but more 
Two di Naw hearts to join. 


Oh brave young lady, ſays the * 


ſoftly, you are better acquainted with romantic 


ſubjects, than your .catechiſm, I find. He drew 
down the ſaſh, and began to conſider what me- 
thod he ſhould take to reſcue this poor young 
creature from the dangerous condition ſhe was 
in. He exclaim'd to himſelf againſt parents, 
who negle& the education of their children, 
with as much ſpirit as he had done againſt love. 
Then he made ſome reflections on the good 
qualities of the diſtemper d young lady he had 
to cure. She has wit, faid he, vivacity, and 
ſweetneſs of temper; ſhe is young, an 'natu- 
rally tender-hearted ; is it impoſſible then to in- 
fuſe better ſentiments into her? He reſolved 
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The next day he took notice of her going 
into the garden by herſelf, and the opportunity 
ſeem'd to favour his deſign. He follow'd her, 
and with an air of freedom and gaiety ſaid to 
her: Confeſs the truth, young lady, are you 
not a little angry with me for treating love ſo 
roughly as I did laſt night? I muſt own, fir, 
id ſhe, if I myſelf was in love, I would never 
forgive you what you faid on the ſubject, nor 

our manner of treating lovers. Do not you 
know then, ſaid he, that it is ever an artifice 
of lovers to rail againſt the paſſion they fondle 
moſt? What do you mean, faid ſhe, would you 
make me believe that you are in love? Why 
not, ſays the counſellor. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ſays 
the young lady, the pretty paradox, a lawyer in 
love! I allow, faid he, fair lady, that you who 
ſeem made for love, may love with a much 
better grace than I can; but yet lawyer as I 
am, I have a heart made like other men's, and 
am not perhaps ſo inſenſible to an amiable ob- 
jet as you may imagin. Excuſe me, fir, ſaid 
ſhe, if Gram believe you, I am certain you 
do but jeſt. I own it, ſays the counſellor; I 
muſt confeſs that I was once in love, but my 
paſſion was not very laſting. I found love too 
troubleſome, it interrupted my reſt, it broke 
my ſleep, it made me penſive, reſtleſs, dull, and 
melancholy; in a word it gave me a hundred 
defects, and even took me from the moſt ſe- 
rious affairs in life. I therefore even took leave 
of love, and fo got rid of my uneaſy compa- 
nion. What then, ſays the lady, are paſſions 
to be thrown off like dreſs? That indeed muſt 
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be a fine ſecret you are in poſſeſſion of. Have 
you a mind I ſhould teach it you, fair lady? 
Am I then in love, faid ſhe? No matter, ſays 
the counſellor, let it ſerve for your love to 
come. Oh! is that the caſe, ſaid ſhe, well 
_ my heart. Hear me then, miſs, if you 
Weg e e ee eee 

1 Love has different principles; the whole af- 
fair depends upon the knowledge of them. For 
if we are not acquainted with them, we can ne- 
ver encounter love with it's own principles, 
which is the end we muſt propoſe to ourſelves; 
for I need not tell you that no evil is to be 


eured but by it's contraries. Now the cauſe | 


of love is to be reduced to four principles: 
the firſt, is general, to wit, idleneſs; the ſecond, 
converſations; the third, reading; the laſt, the 
objects which flatter our ſenſes. Here's a great 
number, ſays the young lady, how would you 
Have me remember ſo many things? By making 
uſe of your ſenſe and memory, ſays the coun- 
fellor; and that is what I mean to ſhew you 
the neceſſity of, by unfolding to you the com- 
mon and fatal conſequences of what I call idle- 
neſs, in regard to love. What then do you 

fir, by what you call idleneſs? I mean, fays the 
-counſellor, an indolence and tepidity, which diſ- 
guſts us with uſeful employment, which makes us 
look upon it as inſupportable, and which conſe- 


quently hinders us from making a right uſe of our 


reaſon, which is the diſtinctive of man from brute. 
Our underſtanding is glad to accuſtom itſelf 
to an undetermin'd and general way of think- 


ing; never wholly taken up by any one thing, 
| an 
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an infinity of objects crowd in upon it, be- 
cauſe it is full of little elſe but vacancy; and if 
theſe objects do but delight us, we readily give 
them reception, without remarking their de- 
fects. We think them lovely, and we ſhould 
have deem'd them quite other, if idleneſs had 
not diverted us from making that uſe of our 
underſtanding, for which Gop gave it us. Fa- 
vour me bur with attention, fair lady, and the 
particular principles of love will, in their detail, 
furniſh us with inſtances enough to explain in 
a clearer light what I advance. . 

The nt icular- principle of love, accord- 
ing to what I have ſaid, is converſations, that is 
diſcourſes of gallavtry, which are at preſent ſo 
much in 4 What muſt be the thoughts 
of a young lady, whoſe indolence has kept her 
underſtanding void, when ſhe ſees a young ſpark 
at her knees, tenderly telling her that her worth 


is infinite; that ſhe merits the rank of a goddeſs; 


and. thar ſhe ſurpaſſes in beauty and graces the 
queen of love, with other ſuch fallome ſpeech- 
es? She begins to think there is ſomething in 
what ſhe is told, and is taken with it. She be- 
lieves the ſpark in love with her, and love, in 
the mantle of gratitude ſteals into her breaſt, 
becauſe ſhe has nothing to oppoſe his entrance 
with ; then it is, fair lady, that reflection, a lit- 
tle reflection is of the greateſt ſtead. When a 
ſpark undertakes to utter his luxurious nonſenſe 
to a young lady of ſenſe ; reflection will ſhew 
her that ſuch a kind of homage is due to none 
but Gon; that the terms of goddeſs and queen 
of love favour too much of the ignorance and 
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ſuperſtition of paganiſm, not to convey horror. 

Theſe are truths, miſs, within the reach of e- 

very capacity, and cruths ſufficient ro obſtruct 
love's entrance into our hearts, if our hearts do * 

but reliſh them as much as our minds are con- 

vinced by them. 7 

Thele truths in reality, tho? certain, 'are but | 

trivial in themſelves; but then theſe: kinds of 

diſcourſe are likewiſe ſo trivial, that a very tti- 

fle of induſtry is required to oppofe and ob- 

ſtruct the impreſſion they are capable of making 

upon a mind abſolutely unfilld. But if ro theſe ] 

truths we add others more extenſive and power- 

ful; if by our reflections on uſeful books, we | 

All up the vacant ſpace in our minds with them; q 
and if we have a taſte for the beauties which 

truth there unfolds to us; will the reading of | 

romances and other dangerous books make a- 

ny impreſſion upon us? The ſoul cannot be 

affected by two oppoſite paſſions at once; if 

truth once enters it, error is immediately diſco- 

ver d and expel'd: Firſt, becauſe the horror 

which the fight of it gives us will make us re- 

ject it; ſecondly, becauſe it is no more to be 

allied with truth, than ſtraw with the pureſt 

gold. 'Trurh is a jambent flame which conſumes 

error, and yet is as balſamic and ſweet as ho- 

ney in the mouth. Let us then but take a taſte 

of it's ſweetneſs, and we ſhall find an inſuppor- 

table bitterneſs in error; and if we ſee ſome 
men who are unhappily pleaſed with it; we ſhall 

look upon them as ſickly perſons, whoſe palares 

are vitiated, and conſequently as n ob- 


ous of our "compaſſion. 5 19 9 Th 
. Truth 
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Truth however, ſtrong as it is, teaches us to 
be diffident of ourſelves, and not to rely upon 
it any farther than we follow the maxims it in- 
ſpires us with; ſo that it would be loſing all to 
build upon the truths our underſtanding is con- 
vinced of, and our hearts captivated with; if 
we neglected to guard ourſelves againſt the tem- 
peſts we are threaten'd with in this life. The 
waves of this reſtleſs ocean are frequently beat- 
ing upon us, and laſhing the foot of that very 
edifice which truth has raiſed within us. It is 
true indeed that where the foundation is a rock; 
the floods can have no great force of impret- 
fion ; but however little a gap there be for them 
to paſs through, they will ſoon augment, and 
the ſtructure be quickly overthrown. I would 
ſay, that if we are not careful to lock up our 
ſenſes from the objects which may ſtrike them, 
we ſhall be made ſenſible to our coſt of the ra- 
vage the world is capable of making in us. 
We examin a creature, it appears loyely. to us, 
the tender and ſeducing language it utters, con- 
veys itſelf ſweetly to us, and error puts on the 
ſemblance of truth to ſurprize us. The plea- 
ſure we took in ſeeing and hearing this creature, 
makes us ſeek to renew it, all ſeems innocent 
in this proceeding : and once we perceive in us 
the reigning love for the creature, which ſtifles 
the love we had for truth; we try to ſhun it, 
we would fain be rid of it, but it's chains are 
too ſtrong, and the tyranny it exerts over us, 
from free, as we were before, ſinks us into 
ſlaves. But if in love with truth, we are miſ- 

G5 truſtful 
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truſtful of ourſelves, in purſuance of it's max- 
ims; we ſhall ſhun whatever is capable of ſub- 
verting us, we ſhall not build on our own 
ſtrength, but avert our looks from whatever is 
vain and uſeleſs. It is thus we are to preſerve 
ſteady the edifice which truth has raiſed in our 
hearts. Truth ſits there enthron'd, and not the 
univerſe, without our affiſtance, can reach to 
dethrone it. | 

All you fay, fir, ſeems very true, fays the 
young lady; but where there is an oppoſite ha- 

it, what means can be taken? I ought, you 
will ſay, to read ſerious books, but I have an 
utter diſtaſte for them; I ſhould keep, myſelf 
employ'd, but that I could never reſolve upon. 
You ſee therefore, fir, that it is impoſſible 
for me to make any practical application of 
theſe truths; Of all-dangerous conditions, young 
lady, ſays the counſellor, I know none to come 
up to that of an imagination naturally fearful, 
and eaſily alarm'd; every thing throws them in- 
to deſpondency, becauſe every thing ſeems im- 
practicable. But ought our apprehenſion to be 
the rule of our conduct? If I fuppoſed you in 
love with any one, and ſhould aſk you why 
you loved him, doubtleſs you would anſwer me 
that your imagination ſhew'd the perſon to. you 
as 2 lovely object. But ſhould there be any o- 
ther object really more lovely ftill than he, 
would it be juſt in you not to love it more, 
becauſe your imagination could not preſent it 
to you as ſuch. Truth is of this number, and 
becauſe it is not fo obvious to ſenſation, Nee 
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think you cannot love it. Be ſure, at leaſt» 
that it is really lovely in itſelf; and if you can- 
not be ſenſible of it, the reaſon is that error 
dwells within you. When truth dwells in our 
hearts; they are inacceſſible to error : and, by the 
oppoſite rule, when error takes poſſeſſion of 
the breaſt; how ſhould truth find an entrance 
into it, ſince they are never to be allied? 

Is not this what I ſay, fir, ſays the young la- 
dy ? I have contracted a habit quite oppoſite to 
your maxims, and therefore cannot be moved 
by them. I can ſee the truth of them but can- 
not love it. 

Do you imagin then, miſs, faid the counſel, 
lor, that ſuch an evil is without remedy? No 
it is very far from being ſo: Tell me only, do 
you wiſh at leaſt to love truth? Certainly I do. 
But why would you love it? Why, fays the 
young lady ? Nay I know not why, unleſs it be 
that I ſee many men eſteem'd for loving it. 
Ah, miſs, aid the counſellor, how little inſtr 
ction have you received, and how much are 
you to be pitied! Yet have one minute's pa- 
tience more; I have but one thing farther to 
obſerve to you. 

Which is the moſt amiable of the two, Gop 
or the creature? What a queſtion do you aſk 
me, ſaid ſhe! It is not fo odd a one as you 

imagin perhaps, faid the counſellor : If on 

is more lovely, why do we love the creature 
more than him? A perſon in love with a crea- 
ted object dwells on that alone, all his looks 
tend towards that, all his 1 are after that, 
KP: 6 and- 
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and his heart ſends thoſe ſighs perpetually in 
purſuit of That, while Gop himſelf is loſt to 


their minds by a forgetfulneſs which begets 


horror to think of. It is evident then that, 
however convinced we are that Gop is more 


worthy our affection than the creature, yet the 


creature is prefer d to Gop. We may there- 


fore be aſſured that the creature is as really er- 


ror itſelf, ſince it ever deceives us, as Gop is 
really truth itſelf, who never deceives us; and 
that the repugnance we feel to loving truth is 
equally a repugnance to loying Gop. This, 
young lady, is the melancholy conſequence of 


what you juſt now 'own'd to me, that you com- 


prehended the truth perfectly well, — could 


not love it. 


Let us ſilence for a while our imagination, 
and not be alarm'd without a cauſe. Gop is 
the truth, he alone is amiable, but he cannot 
have place i in our hearts while: error keeps poſ- 
ſeſſion there, becauſe truth cannot be allied 
with falſhood. But hear, miſs, what truth ſays, 
Open thy beart and 1 will repleniſh it ; that is, 
empty thy . heart of whatever is there of un- 


clean, and then I will take poſſeſſion of it. 


But how ſhall we empty it? There are two 
powerful means to do this. The firſt is, to 
avoid all ſuch ſenſible objects as cauſe us to 
make a different uſe of that love, which is na- 
tural in us, from the uſe. for which, Gon gave 
it to us; and to apply ourſelves in a ſerious 
retreat 0 the lecture of ſuch books as are ca- 
* of * us acquainted with 

or 
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For in retirement our ſenſes are quiet and leaye 
us ſo, our reaſon unfolds, error becomes viſi- 
ble, and the compariſon of both diſcovers to 
us the ſtate of danger we are in. The ſecond 
means is to apply ourſelyes cloſely to the know- 
ledge of this danger, and to preſent ourſelves” 
to ourſelves in our true light, that is, with all 


our deformities. *Tis by doing this that we 


ſhall find it an eaſy taſk ro empty our hearts of 
whatever we ſee there which appears unclean, 
The danger of loſing ourſelves, by following 
the maxims of the world, and loving the crea- 
ture better than the creator, will make us fear 
to do it; and the compariſon of truth with the 
erroneous deformity of our own conduct will 
convince us of the certainty of our loſs if we 
perſiſt in it; ſince we can never be united to 
him while we are ſo different from him, Can 
you conceive, fair lady, that ſuch a diſcovery 
could have ſo little effect on us as not to in- 
duce us to hate error and love truth? If we 
are unfortunate enough to love the creature too 
much, we ſtill love ourſelves much better, and 
there is no man willing to work his own per- 
dition. - „G 
How happy are you, fir, ſaid ſhe, with a ſigh; 
in being ſo convinced of theſe truths, and ſo 
much in love with them! I ſhould reaſon as 
you do, if I had the ſame affection for them. 
I fee plainly, fair lady, ſaid the counſellor, that 
your prejudiced mind cannot eaſily embrace 
theſe truths; it is a misfortune common to all 
perſons who have been educated in ſoſtneſs, 
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floth, and indolence, and made no other uſe 
of their underſtanding than to corrupt it. How- 
ever, miſs, afford me ſome comfort: you know 
that friendſhip alone ſpeaks in me at preſent, 
and that you are the only perſon I would have 
taken the pains to ſay ſo much to. I know 
your ſecret, you would be to blame to deny 
it, and it is becauſe I know it ſo well that I fo 
_— your condition. You are in love, 
fair lady, and your love is carried to excels. 
I have been a witneſs to your ſighs and tears; 
but judge of the object that gave them birth. 
What is there more melancholy than to be en- 
amour d with a creature, which has nothing 
conſtant in it? If that object was never to be 
ſeparated from you, your love for it would be 
leſs blameable; but gueſs from the pain which 
a ſlender abſence gives you at preſent, what 
muſt be the rorment of an eternal ſeparation : 
for, in ſhort, you muſt quit this beloved ob- 
ject, and quit it for ever. Quit it for ever, 
faid ſhe ! What a torture you condemn me to! 
She retired with tears in her eyes, and left the 
counſellor in a very deep concern. | 

In a word, fir, ſays Lactifer, to cut ſhort a 
ſtory which is already but too long, the young 
lady perſiſted in her paſſion, and in the defects 
which had given birth to it. She married her of- 
ficer, and was no happier than the generality of 
ladies who marry men of a rank ſuperior to 
their own; however ſhe made herſelf ſome a- 
mends with the pleafures of the town, which 
the gave herſelf wholly up to. Her life was 
* one 
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one continued diſſipation of time and thought; 
the entertainments of the ſtage were her moſt 
f ſerious employment, and at laſt became the oc- 
1 caſion of her death. Ke. 

# One evening at an opera ſhe was ſeized with 
4 a ſudden chill, the uſe of her limbs forſook her, 
ſe and ſhe was forced to be convey'd in the mid- | 
dle of the ſecond act to her chair, and in that 

home. Phyficians were ſent for, they found 

her in danger, and frankly told her of her ap- 
proaching end; but ſhe would not hear a ſylla- 

ble utter d of death. A clergyman was imme» 

diately brought, to diſpoſe her, if poſſible; for 

the perilous journey of eternity, and to prevail 

with her to refign to the will of heaven. Bur 

the firſt ſlight of him was a — 

her. The appearance of the miniſter of Gop 

ſeem'd to reproach her with all her miſ-· con- 


duct, and ſhe could not ſupport the torment of 
ſeeing him, much leſs of hearing him. At length 
the died without ſuffering any about her to talk 
to her of Gop, and without giving herſelf any 
figns of repentance. What a melancholy death, 
fays the Knight; and what frightful confequen- 
ces of too great an attachment to the creature 
Will mankind never underſtand that their per- 
dition is owing to the ill uſe they make of their 
ſenſes? No. Truth makes no more impreſſion 
on them, religion is buried in heaps of error 
and ignorance, reſpect is not even paid to the 
name of it, and the fatal time of univerſal apo- 
ſtacy foretold by St. Paul ſeems to be now 
come. There never was an age more enlight- 

| en d, 
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en'd, and yet none was ever more obdurate 
than the preſent, But what do I talk of? Let 
us leaye theſe too certain truths, which are not 
to be unfolded in an inſtant; we muſt take a 
longer time to conſider them; it is time now 
to be returning homewards. They aroſe and 
took their way towards the Hague, and on their 
approach towards the town, were met by a par- 
cel of ſots, who were rioting together. Ob- 
ſerve, ſays the Knight, theſe are drunkards who 
are as much in love with the liquor which has 
intoxicated them, as your young lady was with 
her Captain. Which; think you, ſir, the moſt 
criminal? Drunkenneſs undoubtedly was ever 
a crime, ſays Lactifer, theſe are drunk with 
wine, and ſhe was ſo with love: but you will 
allow, ſir, that the latter is more natural than 
the former, and confequently leſs criminal. I 
own it, ſays the Knight, but both enjoy the 
creature, and place their felicity in it, whereas 
it was given us only to make a legitimate uſe 
of. Both therefore are very criminal; for which 
reaſon I cannot ſufficiently admire at the fanta- 
ſtical folly of mankind in the judgment they 
| paſs on the one and the other. A ſot is deſ- 
piſed becauſe he is enamour'd with liquor; a 
leud man is look'd upon as a worthy perſon, 
he has the right even to boaſt of his vice, and 
it is only made a ſubject of mirth. Let us 
then acknowledge, fir, that the mind of man 
is full as weak as his heart is corrupted, which 
confirms the maxim of a celebrated author, 
who tells us that the corruption of the heart 


af 
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is ever the cauſe of the infection of the under- 
ſtanding. At the concluſion of this diſcourſe 
they reach d the town, and took leave of each 
other after having promiſed to meet the next 
© day, at the uſual hour, in the walks. 


— 


End of the fourth converſation. 
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Moral and Entertaining. 


Fifth ConvenrsATION. 


| ACTIBER, who was come to the walks 


before the time appointed, was, till the 
Knight appear d, taken up with liften-- 

ing to the converſation of a company 

of rakes, who ſat near him. Nothing, ſaid he, 


as ſoon as the Knight came up to him, nothing 


moves me more to pity than the manner of 


converſing common to the generality of men. 


I have been this half hour attending to the con- 
yerlation of theſe Dutehmen, and have yet heard 
no one thing worthy the attention of a man of 
ſenſe or virtue, unleſs it be to excite him to tears. 
Their whole entertainment is upon the ſubject 
of a parcel of drunkards, who fought yeſterday, 
and it appears by their diſcourſe, that the fury 
of the combatants, and the blows they gave each 
other, was a very diverting ſcene to them. 
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Where is the wonder, ſays the Knight. It is 
but of a piece with the faſhionable ferocity of 
the age we live in. Wrath and revenge are the 
darling character of our cotemporaries. We 
have daily proofs of it in their bloody enter- 
tainments. I call them bloody entertainments, 
becauſe, not having ſenſe enough to be aſhamed 
of the brutality of gratified wrath, they ſeem 
to take a pleaſure in making it public to the 
eyes of the whole world, and whoever ſhould 


attempt to ſtem the torrent, might chance to 


have reaſon for repentance. Poniarding in Spain 
and Italy is made honourable by cuſtom; the 


frantic levity of the ſwotrd in Germany and 


Frunce is look'd upon as a genteel piece of 
gallantry; ſhicker-ſneeing in Holland is meta- 
morphoſed from brutality into a Dureh accom- 
liſhment; and even in England, whither true 
eding and good ſenſe ſeem to have retreated, 
boxing and prize-fighting are become a kind of: 
theatrical entertainment; and duelling is ſo far 
from being deem'd a difprace, that the criminal 
parties themſelves, whom the leaſt portion- of 
reaſon and modeſty might induce to conceal 
the ſhameful proofs of their ſavage fierceneſs, 
are the firſt to expoſe their want of virtue and 
ſenſe in the public papers, with a vanity more 
becoming canibals than members of a civili- 
zed nation; as if they could not be content to 
be inwardly conſcious of the inhumanity of 
their own nature, unleſs the whole world be 
made witneſs how little they deſerve to live 


m it. | 
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Wrath is an unaccountable paſſion, ſays La- 
#ifer, and, I believe, the moſt odious of all 
paſſions. If we but return to the principles we 
laid down, ſays the Knight, we ſhall find that 


the caſe is the ſame with wrath as with every 


other paſſion. It is a kind of drunkenneſs which 
robs us of reaſon, and. plunges us into a thou- 
ſand extravagancies; but if anger is orderly, it 
is a virtue, like any other regular paſſion, which 
purſues the end for which God gave it to us. 
You know, fir, it is written, Be angry and ſin 
not: Which means that our wrath. or anger can- 
not be criminal, while it has for it's principle 
Gop or his Divine law. Such was the wrath 
which the Saviour of the world gave us an ex- 
ample of, in turning out of the temple the pro- 
fane buyers and ſellers. But the object is ever 
criminal when it has a temporal object in view. 
In a word the merit or malice of our wrath 
wholly depends on the good or evil love from 
whence it flows. | EY 

What can you mean by love, fir, ſays Lacti- 


fer; what is there more incompatible than love 


and wrath? Can you preſume that love, always 
tender, always gentle, always accompanied with 
meekneſs, may be the ſource of a paſſion ſo 


vehement and fo diametrically oppoſite to theſe 


virtues? Yes, fir, ſays the Knight, I do not 
retract what I have ſaid, I will even add that 
wrath is love itſelf, bur love in diſguiſe. Why 
does a man who has juſt received an affront 
put himſelf in a paſſion, but becauſe in love 
with himſelf, he imagins the inſult he has re- 


 ecived a leſſening of the merit he thinks him- 


ſeif 
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ſelf poſſeſs d of, and loves himſelf for. If he 
had leſs ſelf- love, he wou'd be leſs prone to 
| ons „„ * 
One friend admoniſhes another of a fault. 
which renders him contemptible; and becauſe 
he has form'd of himſelf an idea of a ſome- 
thing which never had exiſtence, to-wit, a fault- 
leſs creature; the | firſt ſentiment, which this 
blind love, he has conceived: for himſelf, ſug- 
geſts to him, is anger; becauſe this love will 
admit no defects in the perſons it poſſeſſes. 
Cain fancied that God diſtegarded him, when 
he prefer d Abel's ſacrifice to his, and ſelf- love 
carried him to that extremity of wrath which 
made him ſhed his own blood in that of a-bro- 
ther. It is plain then, not only that love is 
the ſource. of anger, but even that anger itſelf 
is love; ſince it is nothing elſe to ſpeak pro- 
perly than love which ſeeks it's own fatisfac- 
tion. Have we not daily inſtances of this? 
A truncheon, a ribbon, a piece of China ware, 
or the meereſt trifle in nature with reſpect to 
mankind, if it be denied the perſons in love 
with it, renders them wretched, anger takes 
poſſeſſion of the ſoul, becauſe the ſoul was in 
love with the bauble. 
I underſtand your ſyſtem perfectly well, fir 
ſays Lactifer, and many inſtances recur to my 
mind which prove the truth of it. Among others 
IT was acquainted with a gentleman in England, 
of very great vivacity, Sir William Temple by 
name, who notwithſtanding his natural warmth 
was always calm, always mild and affable a- 
midſt occaſions the moſt exciting to wrath, 


withour 
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without even ſhewing che leaſt ſymptoms of 


alteration in his countenance. One day at a 


public entertainment he was giving to ſeveral 


rſons of diſtinction, one of his ſervants let 
' and broke, ſome dozens of very curious 
and valuable china. He calVd the ſervant up 
to him, and the whole company, who expec- 
ted to ſee him break the poor fellow's head, 


were extremely ſurprifed to hear him ſay with 


a graceful ſerenity, learn from this accident that 


when china falls it generally breaks. I was 
preſent at this ſcene, and could not forbear ſmil- 
ing at the air of indifference he ſpoke with. The 
company aſking him, how he could command 
himſelf with ſo much eaſe, there is nothing 
ſtrange in it ſaid he, I amuſe myſelf with every 


thing, but am in love with nothing. Your ſy- 


ſtem brought me to mind this paſſage, and now I 
eaſily comprehend, whence it is that ſome men 
are never in wrath, while others are hurried out 
of themſelves, by it, on the ſlighteſt occaſions. 
Every man is more or leſs weak, and his 
Foibles, in proportion as they are great or ſmall, 
ſubject him more or leſs to his paſſions. But 
theſe foibles have each a principle whence they 
derive their origin, and how happy wou'd men 


be, if they wou'd but diſtinguiſh the paſſion 


from: the principle which actuates it. They 


vou d ſoon ſee, that their liberty might be more 


extenſive, if their attachments were more con- 
ſracted. Man wou'd fain be free, and is fo 
perſuaded of this truth, that he forces himſelf 
to fancy he is free in the very midſt of ſlavery, 
without allowing himſelf the time to reflect * 
| * 


| } 


the putting him to death contrarily to the very 
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he is led away captive by overpowering paſ- 
fion. Wrath forces him out of himſelf, he 
feels the violence, yet willing to think himſelf 
free, tho controul'd, he tells himſelf that his 
wrath is juſt. Such is the effect of ſelſ- love, 
the eſſential ſource of anger; and this princi- 
ple is ſo certain, that, if we look back to the firſt 
ages of chriſtianity, when ſelf- love ſeems to 
have been abforb'd in the love of Gop, we 
ſhall find very few inſtances of wrath among 
the chriſtians of thoſe times. | 
We may look even farther back and obſerve 
what paſsd in the ſynagogue; there we may 


diſcover many and frequent inſtances of the 


wrath of the Hebrews againſt their prophets, 
and we ſhall find them actuated by the fame 
principle which moves us, that is ſelf- love 
which then was and to this day is prefer'd to 
the love of Go and his holy laws. Thence 
the maſſacre of their prophets, - becauſe theſe 


holy men reproach'd them with their vices, 
foretelling them that their incredulity would 
be the cauſe of their being loſt and forſak- 
en by Gop. The ſelf- love of this people ſuf- 


ferd them not to believe the truth of theſe 
prophecies, and they could not bear to be leſ- 


ſen'd in their own eyes. The Saviour of the 


world ſpeaks to them in the ſame language 
with the prophets; the ſynagogue foams with 
wrath, and tho* his innocence could not be 
unknown to them, ſince they could not forge 
one accuſation againſt him, which bore the face 
of reaſonable, yet their wrath carried them to 


law, 
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law. It is thus that ſelf- love abuſes us. | Hap- 
py they who know it, and know how to ward 
againſt it „ Oil 27 
It is evident from this reaſoning, ſays Lac- 
zifer, that the more religion a man has, the jleſs 
is he liable to being hurried away by his paſ- 
Hons; becauſe the more ſtrictly he is united 
to Gop, the more Gop communicates. him- 
ſelf to him, by his love; and as you obſerve, 
fir, love being the principle of anger, by lov- 
ing Gop alone, whom he cannot loſe, he ne- 
ver can meet with an occaſion of being car- 
ried out of himſelf by paſſion. | ' 
Let us take care of miſtakes, fays the 
Knight, there are many perfons, who give 
themſelves up to wrath under the cloak of 
piety, of uncommon piety. I will allow that 
ſuch piety is meerly chimerical, but ftill ir 
bears the name of the real among men; and 
that is fufficient to juſtify the endeavours of 
thoſe who ſee clear, to diſabuſe them. I mean 
to ſpeak of an enthuſiaſt; are you acquainted 
with that ſect, fir, or do you know that there 
is not a more perverſe race in human nature, 
or more ſubject to wrath! The reaſon of it 
is plain, all their piety conſiſts in grimaces. 
Look attentively to this | enthuſiaſt muttering 
at church; he fancies himſelf at prayer, not 
knowing that their mouths are but ill-ſuited 
to, and very unworthy of prayer, whoſe hearts 
are infected with rancour, and canker'd with 
wrath. Obſerve that other enthuſiaſt lifting the 
whites of her eyes impiouſly towards inſulted 
heaven: ſhe too fancies herſelf deyout, igno- 
rant 
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rant that charity alone can make her ſuch, 
which ſhe has ſo little of as to prefer herſelf 
to all mankind. Follow her home, the leaſt 
contradiction puts her in a rage. Her neigh- 
bours tell her, ſhe has ſtaid too lang at meet- 
ing, her children have been whining, her do- 
meſtics in confuſion, and her huſband out of 
temper at her abſence; no matter, ſelf-love is 
the cauſe of her miſconduct, ſhe ſtay'd ſo long 
at meeting only to paſs for a woman of vir- 
tue; but remark how little ſhe deſerves to be 
thought ſuch : ſhe hears herſelf blamed, and 
gives herſelf up to all the violence of wrath. 
She is told that true piety conſiſts in comply- 
ing with the duties of her ſtation; but becauſe 
ſhe is not flatter'd, her friends, who are chari- 
table enough to adviſe her, are irreligious li- 
bertines, and no injuries are bad enough to 
vent againſt them. A C— or ſome other 
fanatic zany of the ſame ſtamp applauds her, 
and ſhe will rather run rambling after him than 
mind the duties of her family or attend to the 
wholſome advice of a lawful paſtor, who is 
too honeſt to flatter her vanity and love of 
idleneſs. In a word every thing which con- 
tradicts or does not pleaſe an enthuſiaſt is an 
object of unlimited rage. . 

You have drawn here, fir, ſays La&#ifer, a 
very diſagreeable picture, yet I cannot deny it 
to be a juſt copy of it's original; having had 
occaſion to know the latter by experience. Be- 
fore I left England I went with ſome friends 
to hear one Mr. W——4 preach, a man whoſe 
{mug dreſs and ſoft infinuation drew after him 

| es a very 
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a very great concourſe. In his ſermon he hin- 
ted to us with an air of humility, that he had 
as great a number of followers as our Saviour 
had, when Zacheus was forced to climb the 
tree to get a ſight of him. So blaſphemous 
a piece of arrogance greatly offended me, and 
I could: not help expreſſing my indignation, 
by faying, I found nothing in his preaching 
worthy the compariſon, and believed curioſity 
to be the only reaſon why ſo many- perſons 
follow'd him preferably to ſome others, whom 
I thought much. better preachers. I ſpoke a 
little louder than I deſign'd to do, and a wo- 
man, who was near me, over-hearing me, put 
herſelf into ſuch a fury, that it drew upon me 
the eyes of the whole congregation; which put 
me ſo out of countenance, that I was glad to 
ſlink away as ſoon as the throng would per- 
mit me. | | 
I fancy, fir, ſays the Knight, this is the 
perſor who was ſome time ago ſent to Georgia 
to propagate the goſpel in that colony. The 
very ſame fir, ſays Lactifer, tho? I cannot own 
it without a bluſh; fince I think it a reproach 
to religion that ſo vain and enthuſiaſtic a crea- 
ture ſhould be ſent on a purpoſe which requires 
the moſt orthodox, experienced, and accom- 
pliſh'd divines. I remember, fays the Knight, 
to have read ſometime ſince a journal of his 
from Gibraltar, and, if the tranſlator does not 
injure him, I think I never met with fo finiſh'd 
a. piece of vanity and. arrogance. . He affects 
to write in the ſtyle of St. Paul, pilfers his ve- 


Ty phraſes, allumes the air of an apoſtle, * 
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if one may form any notion of an author from 
his works, ſeems to think himſelf inferior to 
none of the apoſtles, but rather deems it an 
honour done to them to adopt their manner 


of ſpeaking. Without this little artifice, he 


could never have hoped for the title of an apo- 
ſtle, ſince there appears nothing in him of apoſ- 
tolic but the affectation of their tortured phra- 
ſes. It is very happy for Exgland that it is rid 
of a man of ſuch a dangerous turn: for con- 
ſidering the folly of the age we live in, he 
might have been the author of a new religion 
in a nation, which has already but too many. 

Your reflection is very juſt, fir, fays Lacti- 


fer, and the love I bear to my dear country 


makes me think of it with concern. I met a 
gentleman yeſterday, juſt arrived from London, 
who inform'd me that this dangerous perſon re- 
turn'd from Georgia ſome time paſt; and has, 
ſince his arrival in England, done a great deal 
of miſchief. I have nothing to ſay againſt the 
man's moral character, barring the viſible va- 
niry of his conduct, and his ſpirit of oppoſition 
to his legitimate ſuperiors; but tho? theſe be 
in themſelves real blemiſhes, and conſiderable 
ones, yet I will rather think him miſtaken in 
theſe particulars than yoluntarily criminal; as 
I believe him irreproachable in other reſpects. 
A fantaſtical ſeverity of doctrine, an affected 


ſanctity of countenance, and an inveterate zeal 


in railing againſt all of his own profeſſion have 
drawn an infinity of people after him. And if 
what my friend tells me be true, many weak 
perlons have been fo ſtrangely affected by his 

| H 2 doctrine 
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doctrine as to make away with themſelves. But 
why do not the biſhops ſilence him, ſays the 
Knight? They cannot, anſwers Lactifer; they 
have. done what they could, by not ſuffering 
him to preach in any church or chapel; but 
taking the advantage of the laws in favour of 
diſſenters, he preaches in the ſtreets and open 
fields. But. does not this extravagant conduct 
diſguſt the people, and lefſen the number of 
his followers? No, ſir, ſays Lactifer, it has 
doubled and trebled them. The people of 
England are naturally fond of novelty, and miſ- 
taking libertinage for liberty become the more 
fond of him for his acting in defiance. to his 
lawful prelates. Had he the approbation of 
them, it is thought, by this time his followers 


would have been ſick of his fanatic doctrine 


and forſaken him: but contradiction ſupports his 
frenzy, and the populace are ſo blindly led away 
by him that ſeveral men of ſenſe have narrowly 
eſcaped with their lives, by daring to expreſs 
their contempt of him. My friend gave me 
one inſtance of this in his own perſon. 
I went, ſaid he, a few days before I left Eu- 
gland, out of mere curioſity to hear Mr. White- 
feld hold forth in the fields, and was extremely 
ſhock'd to hear him ſupport ſome odd doctrines 
he adyanced, with an execration more becom- 
ing a bully in liquor than a preacher in his 
ſenſes. His expreſſion was to this effect, I 
what I have here ſaid be not true, may all you 
who hear me rejoice at my damnation. The 
hearing ſo odd an oath from the mouth of a 
divine in the very midſt of his ſermon, made 
| me 
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me burſt into laughter, and fay, that if an of- 
ficer were to have tranſlated that into military 
Emgliſh, he would have faid, I wiſh I may be 
damm d, if I tell a word of a lye. This fo of- 
fended ſome perſons who over-heard me, that 
they preſently ſet the mob upon me, and it was 
with the greateſt difficulty I eſcaped from their 
religious rage. When I was ſafe, I aſk'd a 
friend I had with me, who were thoſe eye-lift- 
ing mortals who had ſo incenſed the. populace 
againſt me. Be not ſurprized, faid he, they are 
your devout enthuſiaſts. I then recall'd to mind 
that verſe of VIRGIL : 


Tantene animis celeſtibus ire ? 


Does hell-born rage inhabit heavenly fouls ? 


My friend's ſtory made me recollect a like 
accident that happen'd to myſelf before Mr. 
W-——d went to Georgia. Coming one day 
out of church from hearing him preach, I ſaw 
an elderly woman wringing her hands, and cry- 
ing out, with tears in her eyes, I am damm d 
alas ! alas! I am damid! Compaſſion for the 
poor woman made me approach her, and tell 
her to make herſelf eaſy; for that ſhe would- 
not be the more damn'd for Mr. W——@g's 
telling her ſo. I imagin'd the woman would 
have thank d me for the comfort I endeayourd 
to miniſter to her; but inſtead of that ſhe calld 
me a thouſand times @ rogue, a villain, and an 
atheiſt, and obliged me to ſeek my ſafety in re- 
treating : upon enquiry into the woman's cha- 
racter I was inform'd that ſhe likewiſe was an 
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enthuſiaſt. Judge then, fir, ſays Lacłifer, if I 
have not reaſon to know an enthuſiaſt, after 
having been loaded with injuries by one, for 


endeavouring to diſabuſe her, and ſnatch her 


from the jaws of deſpair. 


We may hence conceive, ſays the Knight, 


how criminal anger is in itſelf, not only from 
it's being the effect of an appetite too much 
indulged, but likewiſe on account of the fa- 
tal conſequences ever inſeparable from it; for 
if it does not always break out into menaces, 


injuries, and vengeance ; the reaſon is, that the 


fear of puniſhments ſometimes puts a ſtop to 
it's external impetuoſity; but the angry heart is 
ſtill inwardly guilty of ſuch injuſtices. 

Do not you think, fir, ſays Lactifer, that an- 
ger is in a great meaſure conſtitutional ? No, 
ſays the Knight; conſtitution may raiſe a ſud- 
den warmth in us; but if the mind and heart 
are kept in due order, that warmth paſſes with 
the rapidity of a meteor, and never kindles in- 
to wrath. Obſerve but a Spaniard, is there a 
more phlegwatic creature upon earth, and yet 
where is there one more ſubject to -anger? A 
fondler of himſelf and his pleaſures, he carries 


every where about him the ſeed of wrath, 


which ſhoots forth on every trivial occaſion ; 
and if he but conceits you have affronted him, 
it coſts him no ſtruggle to ſtab you in the 
midſt of his devotions. Criminal anger then is 
not the effect of natural warmth, but of ſelf- 


love alone; for you muſt remember that we 


have diſtinguiſh'd two ſorts of anger, proceed- 
ing from two very different kinds of love. 
tn One 
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One throws us into diſorder, and renders us o- 
dious in the ſight of Gop and man; the other 

is a virtue pleaſing to Gon, and neceſſarily re- 
$1 vered by the very worſt of men. For exam- 
ple: The Saviour of the world, ſpirited with 
holy wrath, loads the Scribes, the Phariſees, and 
the Doctors of the Law, with ſevere reproach- 
es, for abandoning the Law of Moſes for their 
own traditions ; for leaving the ſubſtance of re- 


ligion to embrace the ſhadow of it; and for 
4 concealing under the falſe veil of piety a heart 
1 brim- full of iniquity. And is not ſuch anger a 
I real virtue? And have not I reaſon to think 
that my own wrath is ſanctified by that of our 


Saviour, if, animated with his Spirir, I fay, 

Woe to you Scribes and Phariſees of this age, 
who inſtruct the people in novelties of your 
own invention, drawing them from the tradi- 

8 tions of the true Moſes, after having firſt aban- 
: don'd them yourſelves. Ir is true indeed they 
will put themſelves into a rage againſt me, 2s 
they of the Synagogue did againſt the Redeem- 

er. But theſe are two very different angers, 

|, the one a virtue, the other a crime; becauſe 
| their principles are two loves very oppoſite to 


each other. 


: 

After thus unfolding the principles of anger, 
[ there need only ſome hiſtorical facts to prove 

| 


the truth of what I have advanced. But be- 
cauſe I would not be tedious, I ſhall content 
myſelf with relating ro you a ſhort piece of 
hiftory, which includes an inſtance of one and 
the other kind of anger. The ſcene is in Spain. 
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In the reign of Philip there were many fo- 
reigners at Madrid, particularly Exgliſh. Among 
the reſt was a young Lord, who ſhall be name- 


Jeſs. His Eugliſb education gave him an eaſy 


behaviour between the ſullen ſolemnity of the 
Spaniards, and the fantaſtic levity of the 
French: He was a man of fine parts, and the 
{weetneſs of his remper added to his accom- 
pliſh'd breeding, render'd him perfectly agree- 
able to the ladies; but his moſt frequent viſits 
were to a lady whoſe name was Donna Sylvia. 
This lady had'two daughters, the eldeſt was 
calbd Leonora, Olympia was the younger. Leo- 
nora was extremely beautiful, and tho' Olympia 


was fair and handſome, ſhe fell very ſhort of 


the graces which nature had laviſh'd on the per- 
lun of her ſiſter. However my lord, whoſe 
eyes at firſt were wholly fix d on Leonora, was 
after ſome time ſtrongly taken with the lively 
wit and penetrating genius of Ohmpia. He be- 


gan to take little notice of Leonora, and one 


ſprightly repartee from Olympia gave him infi- 
nitely more pleaſure than all the charms of her 
filter could. 

Leonora ſoon perceived the alteration in his 
conduct, and thought herſelf highly diſhonour'd 
by it; me reproach'd my lord, and expreſs'd 
ber reſentment to him. He did not undertake 
to diſſerable with her or diſguiſe his ſentiments 
for Olympia, he even extoll'd her merit to her 


ſiſter, but in ſuch. terms as he thought could 


give no offence. However he was miſtaken, 
and ſoon learn'd at his coſt, that a heart paſſio- 
nately amorous, will not ſuffer a competitor. 


Leonora 
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Leonora had another galant, a Spaniard, whom 
the did not love ſo well as my Lord; however 
ſhe imagin'd that giving him a feign'd preference 
might rouſe a paſſion of jealouſy in his Lord- 
ſhip; bur ſhe was very much ſurprized to ſee 
him continue his addreſſes to Olympia, without 
troubling himſelf much with what paſs'd be- 
tween her and her lover. There needed no more 
to exaſperate her to an exceſs. On one fide 
ſhe ſaw herſelf {lighted ; and on the other, had 
given her Spaniſh lover ſome room to hope; 
contrary to her intention, that ſhe had an in- 
clination for him. F 

She was reſolved to put a ſtop to any farther 
converſation between my Lord and her: ſiſter, 
or be revenged on. both. One day finding her 
ſiſter alone, ſhe told her, that ſhe was greatly 
ſurpriſed at her conduct, and could not under- 
ſtand what ſhe could mean by liſtening to a 
mere ſtranger, who made her his addreſſes only 
to paſs. away time. What if he does, ſays O- 
lympia * We are but even gameſters. I find a 
great deal of wit in him, his converſation is eaſy 
and agreeable, and I feel a real pleaſure in diſ- 
courſing with him; and yer if he were to ſet 
out to-morrow for England, I ſhould be as eaſy 
without him, as L was before I knew him. 
What then, ſiſter, ſays Leonora, you are not in 
love with him? No, I aſſure you, ſays Olympia; 
am in love with his ſprightlineſs, I-am in love 
with his ſenſe: and breeding; but that is all I 
am in love with, in him. 

So fincere a declaration gave Leonora a very 
great ſatisfaction, and the indifference ſhe per- 
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ceived in her ſiſter for the Earl, rekindled her 
| hopes. I muſt confeſs, {aid ſhe to Olympia, 
that I had conceived againſt you the moſt out- 
rageous ſentiments which git hted love could 
ſuggeſt, and was reſolved to Ts you the vi- 
ctim of my anger. But you reſtore me my 
peace by aſſuring me that you do not love the 
Earl; towards whom I fool 2 — pleaſingly 
drawn by a ſweet ꝓropenſion, I have not force 
| to reſiſt. Continue, dear fiſter, to aſſiſt me in 
| my love, he undoubtedly loves you, but ſhun 
his company ecch you, that ceaſing to ſee 
ay forbear to loye you. Olympia 
o oblige her, which ſhe did the more 
as ſhe hoped that my Lord, who pay'd 
| now wholly to her, would forbear 
coming to the houſe when he found he could 
| not 2 her, and that this would be a means of 
Curipg her ſiſter of her weakneſs. 
It happeri'd as ſhe foreſaw: the Earl forbore 
tj coming; yet Leonora was but the more in love. 
i} She made her ſiſter every kind of reproach, 
il and ſpared no injurious expreſſions; thinking the 
1 bad gelued his Lordſhip to forbear his viſits, 
now ſhe could not ſee bim. Olympia tried in 
vain to clear herſelf; Leonora left her after ha- 
ving vow'd that ſhe ſhould feel the effects of 
her reſentment. 
Some days after, Leonora's other lover came 
to pay her a. viſt; and while he was expreſſing 
his paſſion in the warmeſt terms he could make 
uſe of, ſhe lookd at him with a ſcornful air, 
which ſhe was not accuſtom'd to put on. 


Wage * ſaid * can I have in what you 
ay 3 
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ſay; what proof did you ever give me of your 
love ? Ah! fair lady, reply'd the lover, I mould 
think myſelf the happieſt of men if I could 
do any thing capable of convincing you of the 
excefs of my paſſion. *Tis with "unſpeakable- 
anxiety I wait the occaſion. from your com- 
mands. Do but ſpeak; and then judge, whether 
J love you or nor. 

Do you know the Eng/z/b nobleman, ſaid ſhe, 
who has been ſome time here ? Yes, ſaid he. 
Well then, ſaid Leonora, know that he has in- 
jured me, and it muſt be your affair to revenge 
my cauſe. This ſaid, ſhe retired, and left her 
lover in a ſtrange perplexity. He knew not 
what to reſolve on: He wiſh'd to gratify his: 
miſtreſs; yet the fear of the King's hearing that 
he aſſaulted the life of a foreign perſon of qua- 
lity, who had done him no wrong, greatly inti- 
midated him. However, true Spaniard like, he 
at length reſolved to maſk himſelf, and wait in. 
a convenient place to ſtab him. 

Olympia, who had over-heard what ter ſiſter: 
had exacted of her lover, was touch'd with: 
compaſſion, and determin d to fave the Earl's. 
life, whatever, might prove the conſequence. . 
She wrote him a letter, and flip'd it into his: 
hand herſelf, when at church. He 2 . 
and read the following words: 


7 Beſeech you, fir, not to go out ** the church 
you will be ſet upon and murder d. This: 
notice cannot be liable to ſuſpicion, when you 
know that it comes from Olympia, who had al-. 
ways @ regard for you. I will take tate to ac. 

H 6. quaink: 
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quaint your Lordſhip, when you may go ont with 
ſafety; and, if occaſion require it, will have you 
attended by a ſtrong guard, to prevent any one's 
having the power ta moleſt you. 


OLYMPIA. 


The Earl had follow'd with his looks the 
veibd lady who gave him the letter, and ſeen 
what part of the church ſhe repair d to; and 
learning from the peruſal of it, who was the 
writer of ſo ſurpriſing an epiſtle, he took out 
his pocket- book and wrote her this anſwer. 


Fair lady, 


T* it to burry me into madneſs that you honour 
me with your lines? I thought myſelf buried 
n the profoundeſt oblivion, 2 yet you flatter 
me with the hopes of your regard. But if I 
have room to hope, why am I denied the bleſſing 
of ſeeing you? Know that I dread nothing ſo 
much as your ſcorn ; 127 can T have any appre- 
henſion of all the aſſaſſins upon earth in open 
day. Re F wi ill Follow your advice, ſince 
the greateſt bravery is no fence againſt the trea- 
cherous attempts of one coward. 
| Yours, &c. 


He 3 his pocket-book to Olympia's hand, 


and paſs d to another part of the church. 


He remain'd alone in the church a conſider- 
able time, and no one yet appear'd to inform 
him, whether it was proper for him to go out 
or not. He ſtay d there till evening, and was 

| | "determin'd 
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determin'd to paſs the night in the ſanctuary, 
rather than raſhly expoſe himſelf, But ſeveral 
of his friends miſſing his Lordſhip, began to 
fear leſt ſome fad accident had befallen him; 
they had often heard him talk of Leonora and 
Olympia, and believed it might not be impoſſi- 
ble ro hear ſome news of him ar their houſe. 

They went thither, and Olympia, with her 
mother's permiſſion, appear'd and acquainted 
them with the Earls ſituation. They no ſooner 
heard it than, taking leave of the young lady, 
they went to the church and found his Lord- 
ſhip very impatient to ſee himſelf in a danger 
he knew not which way to meet or avoid. | 
He quitted the church accompanied by his 
friends, and going out ſaw an eccleſiaſtic walk- 
ing away from them, diſturb'd by their num- 
bers. This was Leozore's lover, who thought 
he could not aſſume a garb more ſuitable to his 
purpoſe, in a country where the eccleſiaſtical 
habit commands univerſal reſpect. The Earl 
when he was in ſafety was again inform'd by 
his friends that his life was level'd at, but could 
not learn the reaſon, Olympia having had the 
prudence to conceal it. Leoxorg's lover finding 
that it would be no more an eaſy matter for 
him to effect his baſe purpoſe, it appearing ve- 
ry plain, from his Lordſhip's long ſtay in the 
church, that he had notice given him, reſolved. 
to go to his miſtreſs and acquaint her with 
what had paſs d. 

As ſoon as he appear'd before her, ſhe aſk'd 
him: Well, faid ſhe, have you revenged my 
cauſe; is my Lord no more in being? I know 

' | 3 
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not, fair lady, faid he, what curſed fiend ob- 
ſtructs my happineſs, and the pleaſure I propoſe 
in ſerving you. The Earl has undoubtedly had 
intimations of my deſign, for he never left the 
church till late in the evening, and accompa- 
nied by feveral gentlemen who came to fetch 
him; fo that I ſhould have been deſtroy'd, if I 
had been rafh enough to attack him. But I 
hall meet with ſome more favourable opportu- 
nity, and then you will ſee whether —— Go, 
you coward, ſays Leonora, interrupting him, 
you are not worthy my regard, who are fo fear- 
ful for yourſelf. She faid no more; but haſtily 
turn'd her back on him, and went away. 
Donna Sylvia, who was a ſtranger to Leo- 
noras ſentiments, thought to give her a pleaſure 
in acquainting her with the danger the Earl had 


deen in, and the manner of his delivery. But 


when ſhe -mention'd the notice Olympia had gi- 
ven to his friends, who came to enquire after 
him, Leonora's colour immediately changed, fu- 
ry flaſh'd in her eyes, and paſſion fat livid in 
every feature. What means this ſudden altera- 
tion in your countenance, ſays Donna Sylvia? 
One would think you were diſpleaſed at the 
news I give you. Madam, ſays Leonora, I muſt 
be wholly void of ſenſation to liſten coolly to 
what you tell me. It is a long time fince I 
firſt took notice of the too great intimacy be- 
tween the Earl and my fiſter; bur what you 
have now acquainted me with, leaves me no 
room to doubt of it any longer. What then, 
ſays the mother, have you obferved any thing 


to paſs between them contrary ro the rules of 


perfect 
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perfect decorum? I do not know, fays Leonora, 
at preſent; but I will watch them more nar- 
rowly, and ſhall be better able to inform you. 
hereafter. 

Leonora went directly to her ſiſter's apart- 
ment, and ſpoke to her as if ſhe had been very 
glad ro hear of the Earl's efcape. Bur Olympia 
convinced of the contrary gave her ſo ſignifi- 
cant a look, that Leonora could not but perceive 
her indignation; and that ſhe might have no 
room to doubt of it, O/ympia confirm'd it with 
words. Are you not aſhamed, Leonora, ſays 
ſhe, to aim at the life of a foreigner, who has 
never injured you, and from whom you have 
never received any thing but utmoſt civility ? 
I never doubted of your love for him and was 
more convinced of it, than perhaps you ima- 
gin'd me to be, when you deſired me to for- 
bear ſeeing him. Complaiſance made me ac- 
quieſce to your defire, in hopes of moderating 
your paſſron, but what fury has now poſſeſs d 
you; is it love, is it hatred, is it rage? For I know 
not what to impute your extravagance to. 

Olympia Olympia] fays the angry ſiſter, la- 
bour not to diſſemble what is too plain to be 
ſeen ; you would not take my Lord's part with- 
fo much warmth, if your love for him was nor 
extreme. Do I love him, ſay you; and pray, 
ſays Olympia, ſince when are lovers, abſented 
from the object they delight in, in fo perfect. a 
calm as I enjoy? Am I not the ſame you have 
always ſeen me; when did you hear me ſigh, 
or ſee one tear tremble in my eye? I own I 
mform'd him of the danger his perſon was in, 
6 bob g and 
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and ſhould I not have done the ſame office to 
the meereſt ſtranger in life ? 

You ſaw him then, ſays Leonora? Yes, an- 
ſwer'd Olympia, you forced me to it, by your 
conſpiration againſt him. I, ſays Leonora] Yes, 
you, you yourſelf, whoſe heart was to be the 
recompence, ſays Olympia, of the murder you 
Charged. your lover with? Be not amazed at 
my warmth, or rather my anger, if you chuſe 
to call it ſo; an. attempt ſo contrary to huma- 
manity is enough to make nature revolt. 

Leonora, very much exaſperated againſt her 
ſiſter, left the room bent upon revenge; ſhe 
went and made her complaint to her mother of 
Olympia's manner of treating her. But inſtead 
of telling her of the reproaches her ſiſter had 


made her, ſhe only talk'd of the pretended love 


ſhe had for the Earl; and added, that Olympia 
had even confeſt, that ſhe had had private in- 
terviews with him. There needed no more to 
prejudice the mother againſt O/ympia, and make 
her think of putting the young lady into a mo- 
naſtery. However, ſhe would not reſolve on 
any thing till ſhe firſt ſpoke to her in particular, 
and learn'd from her own mouth, what were 
her intentions with regard to the Eari; for upon 
the credit ſhe had given to Leonora, ſhe made 
no doubt of Olympia's loving him. According- 
Iy ſhe ſent for her. a 

You know, daughter, ſaid ſhe, that it is not 
the cuſtom of our country for young ladies to, 
converſe with gentlemen ſo freely. Indeed the 
French monarch, who now ſits on the throne of 
Spain, obliges us to relax a little in this Party: 
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lar, to conform to the manners of the court. 
And for my own part I have hitherto complied 
with the preſent mode, with ſo much the leſs 
difficulty, as I always depended upon your diſ- 
cretion; and is it poſſible I ſhould be deceived ? 

I am at a loſs, madam, ſays O/ympia to com- 
prehend your meaning in this ſpeech. This I 
know, that I have neither changed my ſenti- 
ments, nor alterd my conduct; and it any one 
be bold enough to accuſe me of either, I fan- 
cy I have it amply in my power to confound 
my accuſer. But ſpeak plainly, madam, I in- 
treat you: Is not the Engliſh Lord the perſon in 
queſtion? Her mother was going to make her 
a reply, when word was brought that the Earl 
was at the gate, with ſeveral other noblemen, 
who requeſted the honour of admittance. They 
were introduced, and the young Lord was not 
more charm'd to meet Olympia in her mother's 
apartment, than Olympia was to ſee him there 
once more. The occaſion was very favourable 
of ſetting the matter clear, and Olympia took 
care not to let it (lip. 

After the firſt civilities the Earl addreſsd 
himſelf to his deliverer in theſe words: I have 
not forgotten, madam, the tacit commands you 
lay'd upon me to ſee you no more; your keep- 
ing yourſelf unſeen, whenever I had the honour 
of admittance here, was ſufficient to make me 
comprehend that my preſence was troubleſome 
to you. I ſubmitred to your pleaſure, in ſtay- 
ing away, with exactneſs enough to merit your 
pardon for this intruding viſit; which I could 
not omit, without being wanting to the grati- 


rude 
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tude I owe you. But for you, fair creature, 
I ſhould not perhaps be alive; and therefore 
muſt be the moſt ungrateful of men, not to 
make a public acknowledgment of it. Permit 
me then to return you thanks for a care I am 
ſo little worthy of from you. And oh! by 
your goodneſs, I intreat you, teach me how to 
be more deſerving your favours: I am prepared 
for every trial you can put me to. 

Theſe expreſſions were ſo oppoſite to the ill 
opinion which Leonora tried to give her mo- 
ther of her ſiſter's conduct, that Donna Sylvia 
thought fir to make her appear, the better to 
convince her of her -falſe notion. She came 
into her mother's apartment, while Olympia was 
anſwering the Earls addreſs in theſe words : 
Jam very glad, my Lord, to think your life is 
in ſafety : And ought I not to deem it the 
greateſt of ſatisfactions that I was ſo fortunate 
ro contribute towards the preſervation of it ? 
No more then, I beſeech you, of your pre- 
tended unworthineſs, or the means of deſerving 
my regard; I am not ignorant of the univer- 
fal eſteem your merit has procured you, and 
that alone was ſufficient to incline me to exert 
myſelf for your ſafety. 

The Earl, not knowing how great a ſhare 
Leonora had had in the conſpiracy againſt him, 
loaded her with civility; bur remorſe of con- 
fcience threw her into the utmoſt confuſion. 
She bluſl'd, then turn'd pale, faulter'd in her 
words, began again to ſpeak, and at laſt knew 
not how to give utterance to meaning. O/ym- 
pia perceiving the diſorder ſhe was in, _ 
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her out of her perplexity, by ſpeaking herſelf 
to the Earl. I eſteem myſelf extremely happy, 
my Lord, to have contributed towards prolong- 
ing your days, ſaid ſhe. I am perſuaded that 
your death would have brought upon our coun- 
try the univerſal batred of all nations, but par- 
ticularly of the Erxg/iſh. Ah, fair lady, ſays the 
Earl, my life is of ſo little moment in the world, 
that no one would have given himſelf any con- 
cern about the manner of my death. Bur ſuch 
a life as it is, lovely creature, you have preſer- 
ved it, to you it is due, and to you I offer it, 
if, the preſumption be not too great. Olympia's 
modeſty raiſed a bluſh in her face, and rage and 
paſſion overſpread Leonora's with ' reddening 
warmth ; for in reality her ill-will to my Lord 
was only love carried to exrravagance. 
Donna Sylvia was able to give her daughters 
very conſiderable fortunes, and the Earl was 
as conſiderable for his. Theſe conſiderations, 
join d to the circumſtances of this young noble- 
man's deliverance, induced his friends, at his 
inſtance, to aſk Olympia for him in marriage. 
The mother did not ſeem diſinclined to the 
propoſal, and even requeſted my Lord to re- 
peat his viſits frequently, which he promiſed 
with pleaſure to acquieſce to. 

They were ſcarcely got out of the houſe, 
when Leonora had lock'd herſelf up in her own 
room; but Donna Sylvia went thither to her 
to reproach her with her levity in believing of 
her ſiſter what appear'd ſo contrary. At firſt 
ſhe received no anſwer but tears, but when 
ſhe extol'd the Earl's merit, and the honourable . 

alliance 
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alliance he propoſed, Leonora could hold no 
longer. Well, ſaid ſhe, even let Olympia marry 
him; they both ſhall periſh, or I will myſelf. 
What do I hear, ſays the mother; what means 
this rage which poſſeſſes my child? Ah! Ah! 
ſays Leonora Go on, dear daughter, ſaid 
the mother. Yes, ſaid ſhe, I will go on, I 
have no more meaſures to keep. Have you 
forgot, madam, that all the Earl's addrefles were 
at firſt to me alone; I have been weak enough 
to love him, and ought he to have ſhewn me 
how much he is worth if his heart is not for 
me? He is a traitor, he gives me up for my 

ſiſter, but I ſhall know how to be revenged o 

them both. | | 
All that Donna Sylvia could fay would not 
ſuffice to moderate the fury of her daughter, 
ſhe ſlipt away. from her, and went to find her 
ſiſter, whom ſhe threaten'd with death, if ſhe 
refuſed to give her up her lover. How, ſays 
Olympia, would you have me give up what I 
have not? Beſides, can you call a man your lover 
whom you tried to aſſaſſinate? Ah, ſays Leo- 
nora, if he had died, I ſhould have ſtab'd the 
murderer firſt, and then myſelf would have re- 
venged his death upon myſelf, But I do not 
hate you leſs than I ſhould hate a murderer of 
him ; either muſt give death to me, but you in 
the moſt cruel manner of the two. Calm your 
anger, ſiſter, ſays Olympia, I give him up to 
you, and wiſh he may marry you. What, ſays 
Leonora, is it poſſible that you give him up to 
me, and who will aſſure me of his love? Ah! 
you only give him up, becauſe you are ſure of 
is 
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his heart. Alas! Alas! was there ever deſpair 
like mine! Olympia left the room, and went to 
acquaint her mother with the violent ſtate her 
ſiſter was in. Donna Sylvia, unable to con- 
ceive that the love the moſt exceſſive could 
have ſuch extravagant effects of fury, fancied 
that her daughter might probably have ſome dan- 
gerous illneſs, whoſe cure might more properly 
belong to a phyſician. Accordingly one was 
ſent for, ſhe was put to bed, and when he came 
he found her in a high fever, a fever undoubt- 

edly occaſion'd by exceſs of paſſion. TNT 
The next day the Earl faild not his viſit to 
Olympia, but found her fo very caſt down, that 
he was equally ſtruck with ſurprize and con- 
cern. She gave him for the reaſon of her dull- 
neſs, her ſiſter's ſickneſs; which, ſhe ſaid, gave 
her ſo much the more grief, as it appear'd to 
be of a dangerous nature. The doctor came in 
at this juncture, Donna Sylvia conducted him 
to Leonora's apartment, and Olympia ſeized the 

opportunity to let the Earl into her thoughts. 
hee not ſurprized, my Lord, faid ſhe, at what 
I am going to ſay to you. I am not inſenſible 
of the grearneſs of your merit, nor wanting in 
acknowledgment or gratitude for the advantage- 
ous diſpoſition you are in towards me. But if 
you love me, you have no other way to prove 
your love than by marrying my fiſter. You 
ſhock me- extremely, fair creature, fays my 
Lord. What can you mean by deſiring me to 
wed a woman I do not love, becauſe I love 
you? Surely you only mean to try me? No, . 
ſays Olympia, I am ſerious ; my ſiſter loves you 
to 


to a degree too. great for expreſſion; your con- 
verſation, your good breeding, your ſenſe and 
temper, in a word, all in you charms her, and 
ſhould you wed any other, ſhe would infallib ß 
die with deſpair. Perhaps, my Lord, ſays ſhe, | 
I qught to conceal my ſiſter's. paſſion, but in | 
this country we are ſo little accuſtom'd- to the 
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| free, eaſy, and engaging manner of you fo- 
| reign gentlemen, that 1 am ſatisfied every one 
as well as ſhe would be caught by ſo accom- 
pliſh'd a perſon as yourſelf. She had not time 
to ſay more, the phyſician return'd to them, 
| and brought them an account that Leonora was 
| very ill, but however that he did not deſpair of 
working her cure. 

When the doctor was gone, the Earl would 

have taken leave of Donna Sylvia, to muſe 

more at liberty on what Olympia had been tell- 
| ing him; but the lady ſtop'd him to know the | 
2 cauſe of that concern ſhe diſcover'd in his | 
Þ looks. The reſpect I owe you, madam, ſays 
| my Lord, will not permit me to difſemble any 
| thing to you. I muſt confeſs to you then, that 
I am of all lovers the moſt unfortunate; doom d 
to fly and renounce what I love, and compel'd 
to love what I have not the power of loving. 
You know, madam, there is no giving laws to 
the heart; and I know no greater grievance in 
life than conſtraint in love. Pray, my Lord, 
ſays Donna Sylvia, explain yourſelf, for all you 
have been ſaying is a riddle to me. 

He glanced a moment at Olympia to learn 
from her eyes whether he had her permiſſion 
or not to ſay any more; ſhe look'd a conſent, 

| and 
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and he, turning again to her mother, went on: 
I ſhall always, madam, entertain the profoundeſt 
reſpect for all which belongs to you; for Lady 
Leonora in particular I have all the regard i ima- 
ginable; but there is a wide diſtance between 
eſteem and love. What has real merit muſt be 
eſteem'd, reaſon ſo directs: but is it in the 
power of the heart to devote itſelf to an object 
which appears only eſtimable? Love is blind, 
and though it may be guided, is not to be con- 
trouPd by reaſon, when once it is grown to the 
exceſs with which I adore Olympia. Neverthe- 
leſs, madam, I am commanded to wed Leonora; 

is it your authority has pronounced this dread 
ſentence ſo fatal to my peace. No, my Lord, 

ſaid ſhe, I cannot underſtand you: if Olympia 
is ſo happy as to pleaſe you, I conſent to 
Ah, madam, ſays the Earl, I breathe again, and 
am infinitely obliged to you for detaining me 
from going away. 

Madam, ſays Olympia, *rwas I myſelf gave 
occaſion to what his Lordſhip has ſaid to you. 
You know my ſiſter's diſpoſition towards him; 
I need ſay no more. You are ſenſible how 
dear ſhe is to me, and therefore cannot wonder 
at my prefering her happineſs to my own. Yes, 
my Lord, continued ſhe, turning towards the 
Earl, my felicity would have been to paſs my 
life with you, ſince my mother was pleaſed to 
approve of it; but No more, fair lady, I 
beſeech you: ſo perfect a generoſity is too plain 

a proof that you are not in love. I love, ſaid 
ſhe, yes, my Lord, I do love; but my love is 
not a- kin to madnek. I make all give way to 


reaſon 
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reaſon as much as in me lies; and though but a 
Zirl, I would chuſe to die in my prime, rather 
than live to become a ſlave to any one paſſion. 
Nothing, ſays the Earl, can be more heroic 
than theſe ſentiments; but you will allow, they 
are far from being advantageous to me. I per- 
ceive; lovely creature, that poſſeſt of ſo much 
reaſon, you will live with eaſe deprived of the 
object which has had the good fortune to pleaſe 
you; but do you think it equally ſupportable 
to be for ever link'd to an object I cannot 
love? | | 
This converſation was broken off by ſeveral 
perſons coming to condole with Donna Sylvia 
on her daughter's illneſs, and the Ear! withdrew. 
He knew not well what he had to do, however 
he reſolved to come to no fix'd determination, 
till he ſaw the event of Leozora's illneſs. If 
ſhe ſhould die, faid he, all my difficulties are 
over; and ſhould ſhe recover, who knows but 
jealouſy may cauſe ſome alteration in Olympiz's 
ſentiments. | 

He omitted not the next day to return and 
enquire after her health, and I know not whe- 
ther he was overpleaſed or not to hear that ſhe 
was out of danger. As ſoon as ſhe was inform'd 
that he was in the houſe, ſhe ſent to entreat 
him to come and ſee her. He could poſſibly 
find no pretext to decline the vifit. He went 
therefore to her bed-ſide, but with all the re- 
pugnance imaginable, expecting to be loaded 
with reproaches. But how great was his fſur- ' 
prize to hear her ho!d a quite oppoſite dif- 
courſe. REN 
| My 
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My Lord, ſaid ſhe, will you forgive me all 
the miſchief I try d to do you? Fair lady, ſays 
the Earl, I believe you incapable of harm to a- 
ny one, and therefore cannot comprehend your 
meaning. Ah, faid ſhe, I am more criminal 
than you think for, or even than I believed my- 
ſelf. Love alone was the ſuggeſter of all my 
miſ-· conduct, and blinded me too cloſely to let 
me perceive it. But the raging fever I have 
lately had, has weaken'd paſſion to make way 
for reaſon. I am now ſenſible of the fad ef- 
fects of too great an attachment: happy they 
who can keep themſelves free from it! I ima- 
gin'd, my Lord, that you deſpiſed the love I 
bore you; I imagin'd you deſpiſed even myſelf, 
and love ſoon was converted to hatred. 'You 
are not ſure ignorant of the extremity to which 
anger hurry'd me againſt you. Has not my ſiſter 
told you of it? No, madam, ſays the Earl, up- 
on my honour, ſhe has told me nothing; neither 
can I gueſs what you mean. Ah, ſays Leonora, 
I deſerve nothing from you but your averſion ; 
and my ſiſter, my ſiſter alone is worthy to poſ- 
ſeſs you. A flood of tears fell from her eyes, 
and pathetically ſpoke the ſincerity of her re- 
pentance. 

The Earl uſed his utmoſt endeavours to con- 
ſole her, but his engaging ſpeeches ſerved only 
to augment her anguiſh. Alas, my. Lord, ſaid 
the, if you knew me well, you would perhaps 
forbear ſpeaking to me in ſo obliging a man- 
ner, and treat me as the moſt abandon'd of 
creatures. In a word, I muſt confeſs to you, 
that the contempt with which you ſeem'd to 


 h treat 
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treat me, puſh'd me to the laſt extremity, be- 
cauſe the paſſion I felt for you was itſelf ex- 
treme. I, my Lord, I was the perſon who le- 
veld at your life; I was the traitreſs who mean'd 
to cut off ſo fine a thread; and the ſame tongue 
which now makes this ſincere acknowledgment, 
was that which pronounced the guilty ſentence 
againſt you. 

The Eurl remain'd interdicted at theſe words, 
and immoveable as marble, knew not what an- 
ſwer to make; but Leonora had not concluded. \ # 
Nay, my Lord, continued . ſhe, ſtill weeping, I 3 
went {till farther: and my ſiſter, my dear, ty ö 
deſerving ſiſter was devoted a victim to my rage, 
becauſe I was more than perſuaded that you haas 
a tenderneſs for her. Oh wretched, wretched _.* 
love! To what evils doſt thou not expoſe u? 
This, my Lord, is the ſum of what I had to ſay | 
to you; and if the ſincereſt acknowledgment 
and moſt poinant repentance can obtain the * 
forgiveneſs of crimes, no one has a greater right 7 
than I have to hope, that you will pardon the 7 
criminal I accuſe. 1 
Fair lady, ſays the Earl, tho? I may not thank 3 
you for having conſpired againſt my life, yet 4 
ſince the love you honour'd me with was the 
cauſe of that attempt, do I not owe you all the 
gratitude in nature? Ah, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, 
ceaſe from gallantry, I beſeech you. Such, ſuch 
were the magic ſpeeches which ſeduced me firſt; 
I, muſt, I will ſhun you; for tho' at preſent 
my ſentiments are alter'd, it is fir I ſhould for 
ever be apprehenſive of you, How wretched 
indeed Thould I be, if, ſenſible again to the e- 
Ot motions 
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motions of love, I ſhould fall again a ſlave to 


fury? Farewel, my Lord, may every darling de- 


light, every pleaſing proſperity attend you with 
my ſiſter; I know ſhe is worthy all your atten- 
tion, and am convinced you will be perfectly 
bleſt in her. The Earl return'd her his thanks 
in the moſt reſpectful manner, and withdrew; 
he return'd to the chamber, where he was be- 
fore, and where Donna Sylvia and the lovely 
Olympia were waiting for him with inexpreſſible 
impatience. _ 

Tou may judge, fir, ſays the Knight to Lac 
tifer, in what an air and poſture of aſtoniſhment 
the Earl muſt appear: he was ſome minutes near 
the ladies, and ſeem'd inſenſible of it. Where 
are you then, my Lord, ſays Olympia to him ? 
I was with you, lovely creature, ſaid he; and 
more happy with you than you can conceive. 
Lou alledged no more the difficulties you made 


me yeſterday, you threw no more obſtacles in 


my way to bliſs. If you look on what I ſay as 


a dream, you have it in your. power to realize 


the viſion; you may do it, fair lady, without 


altering in the leaſt the heroic ſentiments you 
expreſs d to me fo lately. In a word, there is 
no room now for you to inſiſt on my marrying 
your ſiſter, the lady gives me up to you. 


My Lord, ſays Olympia, I am not my own 


miſtreſs, my mother's pleaſure ſhall ever be de- 


ciſive with me. But tell me, if you pleaſe, how 
my ſiſter came to change her mind ſo ſuddenly > 
The Earl repeated all the obliging things Leo- 


nora had ſpoken of her ſiſter, and her many 
kind wiſhes to her and himſelf; but took care 
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to conceal the article of her conſpiracy, which 
lady Sylvia her mother did not know her to 
have had any hand in. Olympia, her mother, 
and my Lord were jointly rejoiced to find they 
had no more obſtacles in their way, and agree'd 
together upon celebrating the marriage as ſoon 
as Leonora recover d. 
The Earl, having Leonora now no longer for 
an enemy, thought himſelf ſecure from every 
accident, but he was greatly miſtaken. It was 
no ſooner known in the town that Olympia was 
engaged to him, than a gentleman declared him- 
Telf his rival. This Spaniard had long been in 
love with Olympia, but not having fortune e- 
nough to think of marrying her yer, he waited 
the death of a very rich uncle, to whom he 
was heir, to aſk her in marriage. When he 
heard that a foreigner was to poſſeſs the charm- 


ing creature, whom he ſo tenderly loved; he 


was ſeized with violent rage, and vented a thou- 


| and injurious expreſſions and bitter menaces a- 


gainſt all the Engliſb in general, but chiefly a- 
gainſt my Lord. This came to the Earls ear, 
but he lookd upon the whole as Spaniſh bra- 
vadoes not worth his notice. However one 


day, when he thought on ir the leaſt, going up 


to Donna Sylvia's houſe, he was attack'd by a 
man of very good appearance, under the pre- 
text of his not ſaluting him. His Lordſhip ex- 
cuſed himſelf, and endeavour'd to pacify the 
Spaniard, with aſſuring him that he had not 
ſeen him; but finding the Don reſolved not to 
hear reaſon, he was obliged to draw in his own 
defence; however another Spaniard of a 1 
. wit 
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with the former, gave him a thruſt behind with 
his ſword; and wounded: him. He recover'd 
himſelf, and would fain have taken ſatisfaction, 
but by this time the Spaniards walk'd off. He 
had juſt ſtrength enough to gain his lodging, 
where a ſurgeon was ſent for, who dreſs'd his 
wound, but without being able yet to inform 
him whether it was mortal or not. 

Several days paſt, and Olympia heard no news 
of his Lordſhip. She had been inform'd of 
what had happen'd at her gate, but knew. not 
that the Earl was a party concern'd. In the 
mean time Leozora recover'd, and great dili- 
gence was uſed in preparing Olympia's wedding- 
cloaths, but nothing yet was heard of the Earl, 
who was too ill to acquaint them with his ſitua- 
tion, without apprehenſion of giving ureaſineſs 
to. Olympia. Donna Sylvia the mother was now 
perſuaded that he had abandon'd her daughter, 
and knew not what method of revenge to re- 
ſolve on. I need not tell you, fir, what extre- 
mities paſſion will puſh a woman to, who thinks 
herſelf impoſed upon; this lady's was hurrying 
towards. extravagance, and ſhe thought to have 
the Earl ſeized under a pretext of her own in- 
vention. But one of her friends gave her to 
underitand that moderation was neceſſary in an 
affair in which ſhe was not yet certain, whether 
his Lordſhip was guilty or innocent; and that 
he would make it his buſineſs to come to tte 
ſpeech of him, 


Accordingly he went the next day, and was 


- agreeably ſurprized to hear that the Earl, having 


been deſperately wounded, was now happily out 
| * 9 
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of danger. This news gave Donna Sylvia a ve- 
ry different turn of mind from that ſhe was in 
before, Her anger and hatred were changed in- 
to affection and compaſſion, and the lady ſent 
frequently every day to enquire after his Lord- 


_ thip's health, till he was perfectly recover'd, 


nd capable 'of giving them perſonal aſſurances 
of it. The marriage was ſolemnized in a ſhort 
time, and the Earl return'd to Exgland with his 
lovely wife. 

All the paſſions which are diſplay'd in this 
hiſtory, ſays Lactifer, have nothing fingular in 
them. I ſee there that love is ever the ſource 
of anger; but whence is it that ſuch kinds of 
ſtrokes, which are frequently met with in hi- 
ſtory, make no more impreſſion on the minds of 


readers? The reaſon of this is, ſays the Knight, 


that men in general, ſtop at the object which 
ſtrikes them, withour ſearching into the origin of 


it. A man 1n anger ſets his 1 imagination to work, 


weighs the ideas his anger ſuggefts, but ſeeks 
not the cauſe of ſo violent a paſſion. Another 


man in anger, perhaps, is a ſubject of horror 


to him; and therefore if he were acquainted 
with the cauſe of ſuch an odious paſſion, he 
would labour to root out of his own breaſt the 
principle of what he deteſts in others. This, in 
my opinion, is the principal fruit to be reap'd 
from hiſtory. - But after all, fir, do you imagin 
that anger would appear in ſo horrible a light, 
if it was not to appear outwardly. Is a man 
of avarice leſs deteſtable in himſelf than the man 
of wrath? And yet the vice of the former ot 


theſe two makes not the leaſt impreſſion on the 


mind 
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E 

mind of your readers of hiſtory. They are con- 
4 tented with ſaying, tis a covetous creature; 
but becauſe anger ſtrikes the ſenſes externally, 
no terms are thought ſtrong enough to exprels 
the horror conceived of it. 

Do you imagin then, ſays Hoyer, that ava» 
9 rice is a crime equal to anger? It is now too 
late, ſays the Knight, to ſay any thing upon 
ttmat head at preſent. Bur, fir, if you deſign 

me the favour of your company to-morrow at 
our uſual hour, the diſcuſſion of that point may 
1 afford us freſh matter of entertainment in our 
next interview. 


4 ö End of the fifth converſation. 
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Sixth CONVERSATION, 


Ladifer in ſo profound a muſing, that 

he paſs'd before him unobſerved. When 

he recover'd from the abſence of mind 
he ſeem'd to be in, the Knight obligingly afk'd 
him if he might be indulged the liberty to aſk 
the ſubject of his intenſe application. I was 
thinking, ſays Lackiſer, on the matter which is 
to make the ſubject of this afternoon's conver- 
ſation; and tho? I perfectly conceive how great 
a crime there is in avarice, yet I cannot com- 
prehend how it can come up to anger. 

The reflections of a few minutes, fir, ſays the 
Knight, will not ſuffice undoubtedly to make 
you comprehend it: it is neceſſary to apply di- 
ligent ſtudy, and to follow ſtep by ſtep a co- 
vetous man, in order to learn from his conduct 

I what 


12 Knight coming to the walks ſound 
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what avarice is. It is certain indeed that a per- 
fect idea of this vice would make you fully ſen- 
ſible what kind of odd creature a man muſt be, 
who is a ſlave to it; but it is a thorough expe- 
rience of his manners, which muſt bring you 
acquainted with that. What idea do you form 
of a covetous man? 

As I take it, fir, ſays Lactifer, a covetous man 
is one who aims at nothing but heaping riches, 
and often robs himſelf of neceſſaries to increaſe 
the ſums he has laid together. So moſt people 
think, as well as you, ſays the Knight; but ac- 
cording to this notion there would be no ayaric2 
except among the rich, and I pretend that a beg- 
gar may be to the full as covetous as the moſt 
wealthy banker in Ezg/aud. How can that be, 
ſays Lactifer; What ſhould: be the object of a. 
beggar's avarice? The very ſame as makes a rich 
man covetous, ſays the Knight. Think not that 
riches make the miſer ; a man may be immenſly 
rich, without being tainted with avarice, as an- 
other may be extremely poor and yet be infect- 
ed with it's utmoſt excels. 

This, fir, is the idea I form of a miſer: He 
is a man who has a ſovereign love for the goods 
he poſſeſſes, whether thoſe goods be great, in a 
degree of mediocrity, or of very little worth. 
This definition is ſhort, but comprehenſive. It 
is poſſible to love the goods of fortune, to make 
a legitimate uſe of them; but that is not ava- 
rice: To love them ſovereignly, to be ſtrongly 
attach d to them, to make them the great Ob- 
ject of the ſoul, to lahour at heaping them for 
the fake of them; this, this is avarice. And do 
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not you eaſily perceive that a beggar may have 
the fame attachment to, the ſame love for, the 
little he poſſeſſes, as a rich man to, and for, his 
wealth? For you muſt till take this with you, 
that it is not the abundance, but the abundant 
love of riches, which makes a man covetous. 

I confeſs my ignorance, ſays Lactifer; I am 
not perfectly acquainted with this matter: for I 
bil have never had any other idea of a miſer, than 
| what I took from Motere's comedy, which 
bears that title. That is no juſt idea of it, fir, 
| ſays the Knight: for tho the piece you ſpeak 
| of is a maſter performance in it's kind, yet it 
If characteriſes only the exterior actions of a co- 

| vetous man ; whereas the principles from which 
ke acts are what we ſhould ſound, there lurks 
the avarice. 

I ſee, fir, ſays Lactifer, you ſearch after this 
paſſion in the very eſſence, without which indeed 5 
| we can never go beyond a ſuperficial knowledge = 
of it: till I do not underſtand rightly, why you 
| will have the love of riches in a covetous man 
to be a ſovereign love. | 
It is very true, fays the Knight, that this love 
| may be more or leſs great; ſince it is certain 
| that a man may be more or leſs covetous; but 
| whatever degree ſuch love is in, it is ever a 
fovereign love; with the ſole difference of being 
greater or leſs. For the miſer is not content 
with barely uſing, but muſt enjoy riches, or the 

goods he poſſeſſes; that is, to ſpeak in the 
phraſe of divines, he dwells in them; in a word, 
de makes his 'Gop of then. 
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Does not this expreſſion, fir, ſays Lactifer, 
appear to you a little harſh? I ſee plainly, fays 
the Knight, that you have not made it your 
ſtudy to be perfectly acquainted with this vice. 
No, fir, I do not exaggerate in the leaſt; bur 
you yourſelf will own I do not, very ſhortly. 
1 What is loving God? Is it not to give him 
* what belongs to him? Is it not, to apply all 
"oj our thoughts, all the faculties of the foul to do 
homage to that ſupreme being ? Is it not, to 
conſecrate all the emotions of the heart to him; 
in a word, to give ourſelves wholly up to him? 
Now the miſer thinks on nothing but heaping 
up wealth; his heart is in his ſtrong-box, and 
his great attention is placed in ſecuring it from 
being taken from him; becauſe in reality ac- 
[ | cording to his narrow notion, he knows no o- 
ther providence than the contents of it, in 
* which he places all his affection. | 
8 Is not this, fir, making a Gop of riches? 
Farther, if he is inſenſible that he ought to 
plüwKhce his truſt in Providence, which is God 
| himſelf; and places it on the contrary in the 
heaps of wealth himſelf has made, daily aug- 
menting them from the ſame principles; is not 
this again making a Gon of riches? We can- 
not doubt of it, fir: St. Paul is my warrant, \ 
who, in the third chapter of his epiſtle to the 
Coloſſians, treats avarice as idolatry. 


This is ſo much the more eaſy to compre- 
hend, as it is natural to the vicious propenſion 
man has to be corrupted by every attachment 
to the creature. Ir is. impoſſible to touch pitch 
without ſullying the fingers, * to carry fire in 
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the naked palm without burning the hand. 
Does not the Saviour of the world hint as much 
to us, when he ſays, That it is as hard for a rich 
man to be ſaved, as it is for a camel to paſs 
ihro the eye of a needle: Not that it is a crime 


to be rich; but becauſe it is almoſt impoſſible 
for a man to poſſeſs riches and not be attach'd 


to them. Now it is impoſſible to be ſaved 
with ſuch an attachment; in which it is ſo 
much the more eaſy to perſeyere, as the invi- 
fibility of it, to men's eyes, ſcreens us from their 
reproaches. 

I already perceive, ſays Lacfiſer, how much 
the vice of avarice exceeds that of anger in the 
guilt and danger of ir. Anger indeed proceeds 
from predominant ſelf-love, but it's own vio- 


lence muſt put bounds to it in ſome meaſure ; 


whereas the tranquillity of avarice, and it's pro- 
greſs, may render it permanent. | 

You will perceive the difference between them. 
ſtill more clearly, ſays the Knight, if you bur 
examin into the circumſtances and conſequences 
of avarice. This vice is ever attended with cru- 
elty. A poor man weeping reveals his miſery to a 
covetous one; he tells him of his numerous fa- 
mily and tender babes, whom he cannot ſupply 
with bread. But do we not daily fee the mercilels 
miſer, not only inſenſible to his fellow-creature's 
miſery, but even. baſely bent on loading CHRIS T 
with injuries, in the perſon of the poor, who 
ſtruggles to gain a ſuſtenance for his indigent 


family and ſelf. Another miſer more humane, 


or rather leſs barbarous, fhall give an alms. of 


the minuteſt coin: in vain. is he told, that even 
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much more will not ſuffice to ſupply the preſ- 
ſing wants of this poor family, and that the 
poor are co-heirs with him to his inheritance, 
of which he is debtor to them for the ſuper- 
fluous part, by order of heaven. This truth is 
ever an incomprehenſible and incredible myſte- 
ry to a miſer, who never thinks he has any 
thing ſuperfluous. 

It is certain then that cruelty ever waits on 
avarice. Let us examin into a miſer's-conduct 
with regard to his own family, we ſhall ſtill find 
him inhuman. His children are corrupted and 
ruin'd, for want of education; and their morals 
depraved, by their being reduced to procure from 
others the neceſſaries, which the cruel parent de- 
nies. The fon turns libertin and the daughter a 
proſtitute; and to avoid tuch diſorders he cannot 
reſolve to untye one of his mouldy bags of gold. 
Was there ever greater barbariry ? And yet be- 
cauſe it has not a bloody aſpect, his dulneſs ſuffers 
him not to be fhock'd at it. But let us conſider 
avarice in it's conſequences. FIT 

I am engaged in a law-ſuit; which, being a 
chriſtian, I purſue contrary to my inclinations. 
I fear a brother's enmity who is the plantiff, 
and would gladly give him up the cauſe, bur 
am not maſter of my fortune, becauſe I have 
a wife and children. I defend my ſuit then, 
and fee counſel, but my adverſary's purſe is 
longer than mine, tis with difficulty my counſel 
can have a hearing, aud in a word for form's 
ſake only my cauſe is brought before the judge. 
However, I loſe it; and have for my only 
comfort the-law of the eternal, given by Fe- 

thro: 


1 
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thro to Moſes. I ſee the judges corrupted like 
thoſe of I/rael, the charms of a bag makes 
them forget their duty; and I loſe my right, 


| becauſe avarice gains poſſeſſion of the heart of 


him whoſe office is to do me juſtice. The 
decree is no ſooner given but my whole fa- 
mily is made deſolate, my wife and children 
are deprived of bread, as I am of the means of 
giving them any, and the unjuſt judge, who 
rob'd me of my right, robs me of the liberty 
of complaining; ſince his injuſtice would c 
him even to perſecute me, if I ſhould preſume 
to ſay he judged me inequitably. 

You remind me, fir, ſays Lactifer, of what 
the Apoſtle ſays in his firſt epiſtle ro Timothy, 
that they who are eager after riches, fall into 
temptation and the ſnare of Satan, that they 
are burden'd with fooliſh defires, which lead men 
into their deſtruction, becauſe rhe thirſt of rich- 
es is the root of every evil. 

Nothing more certain than this truth, ſays 
the Knight, do but recall to mind, ſir, what 
happen d ſome years ago in Exgland, and the 
evils then occaſion'd by avarice. The wound 
keeps bleeding to this day, and there is no look- 
ing on it without concern. What fury, what 
rage boil'd in the veins of the Exg/i/ſþ! Ought 
they not to have bluſh'd to hear a pagan 
reproach his own cotemporaries, with whar 
themſelves, tho profeſſing at leaft exteriorly 
the chriſtian religion, were actually guilty of in 
the eyes of the whole univerſe? How could 
they without a bluſh reflect on that of VirGrL, 
<Eneid. |. iii. 56. —__ 
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—— Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri ſacra fames ? 


O facred thirſt for all-commanding gold! 
What mortal breaſt is not by thee controuPd. 


and to what extremity did not the ſame inor- 
dinate thirſt of riches bring the whole king- 
dom of France? But what wonder that both 
fhould become the ridicule of the reſt of 
Europe, when both were equally enflaved by 
avarice, and alike eager after their own de- 
ſtruction. 

True, fir, ſays Lactifer, yet in my opinion 
the folly of the Exgliſb was the more flagrant 
of the two; who, tho' they had ſeen but a 
year before the fatal effects of avarice in the 
French, were rafh enough to run into the very 
extravagance for which they had ridiculed their 
neighbours. But the ſame covetous fpirit drew, 
from all parts and nations in Europe to London, 
Fools of the ſame ſtamp, who probably were 
waiting a favourable opportunity to gratify 
their inſatiable appetite for riches. Gain was 


a charm they could not withſtand, or rather 


would not; and all the morality of a chrif- 
tian, which forbad them the unlawful com- 
merce, had' no power with them in compari- 


| ſon of the thouſands which glitter'd in the ma- 


gic treaſury of Exchange-Alley. So that if the 


ridicule was general the ſubjects of it were al- 
moſt equally ſo. | 


This puts me in mind of an officer, who want- 


ing to exchange ſome notes which had been paid 


away to him, went to a famous money-ſcrivener 
near 


A 
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near the Change. It was on a Sunday he went 
firſt to talk with him about the matter. 

The uſurer after ſome converſation beg'd the 
officer's company to church with him. The 
officer immediately concluded him to be a man 
of religion and honeſty, and readily comply'd, 
The preacher was upon the ſubject of uſury, 
and the officer extremely delighted with the 
doctrin and eloquence of his ſermon, imagin'd 
that the ſcrivener, tho' he ſhould have been a 
uſurer, muſt be converted after hearing a diſ- 
courſe, wherein the baſeneſs of uſury was fo 
fully proved; and therefore doubted not but he 
fhould be honeſtly dealt with. But he was 
ſurpriſed to hear his chap ſay to him, with a 
ſmile, coming out of church: every man to 
his trade: the parſon has been at his to day, 
and to morrow we will mind ours, fir, if you 
pleaſe. In fact the next day he made him loſe 
fifty per Cent. in the diſcount. 


There is nothing extraordinary in this, ſays. 


the Knight, it happens daily. But the com- 
merce of the Miſſiſſipi and South-Sea are ſo 


much the more to be wonder'd at, as it is hard 


to ſay which was carried to the greateſt extra- 
vagance in them, folly or knavery. Do you 
imagin then, ſir, ſays Lactifer, that ſtock- job- 
bing was or is unlawful? 


I own, ſays the Knight, that commerce in 


general is not contrary to the law of the goſ- 
pel; but can we ſay the ſame of your South-Sea 
ſtacks whoſe whole fund conſiſts in che fogs 
which hover over the Thames. What is your 
Sourh-Seg trade but a bubble? Now to render 


commerce 


_ * - 
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commerce lawful, the fund muſt be real; the 
money J give for this fund muſt be alienated, 
and the fund appropriated; and to draw a more 
than legal intereſt there muſt be hazard. Theſe 
are fundamental principles of commerce: Lu- 
ere ceaſing, or danger of loſs ariſing. 

Shall we find theſe conditions in the South- 
Sea commerce, in the funds of your Ex- 
change- Alley, which were and are nothing more 
than an empty chimera, a meer bubble? The 
fund of the ſtock-jobbers cannot be alienated, 
where there is nothing to alienate. And the 
firſt ſtocks which gave birth to this pernicious 
commerce, were only the work of fiction. 
The money which circulated was the money 
of the people, who had paper in exchange; it. 
could not then belong te a company or ſet 
of directors: beſides what riſk could be run 
with the property of others? For it is very 
well known that the firſt managers of this vil- 
lanous traffic were men of nothing, men of 
little credit and leſs worth, What more can 
be wanting to demonſtrate that this commerce 
was a manifeſt robbery, authoriſed only by u- 
niverſal avarice. 

It muſt be confeſt, ſays Lactifer, that the 
ſpirit of avarice in the publick was great, and 
I cannot help thinking that thoſe adventurers 
were ſomething a-kin ro your Alchymiſts, who 
are in ſearch of the philoſopher's Stone. A great 
deal of hopes in the beginning, and ſome 
ſucceſs in the proceſs, flatters them, but in 
the end all is diſſipated and loſt in ſmoke, 


Wherefore Alchymy is defined, an art with. 


out 
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out art, whoſe beginning conſiſls in falſhood, 
whoſe purſuit requires hard labour, and whoſe 
end is attended with beggary. This was the 
true character of the South-Sea- year ſtock-job- 
bers. And yet as there have been fools great 
enough to follow Alchymy, and covetouſly to 
purſue it's principles till reduced to the want 
of bread; would you believe too, that there 
were not wanting many perſons of the firſt diſ- 
tinction, who from the ſame principle ruin'd 
themſelves and their families. 

What you ſay, ſeems to be ſpoken with an 
air of aſtoniſhment, ſays the Knight. I own 
it, ſays Lactifer, it ſeems to me like a dream 
or a fairy tale, for I can find nothing in it which 
has an air of reality, real as it is, but the ex- 
travagance of human appetite. Man has long 
been corrupted to an exceſs: that does not ſur- 
priſe me; but that he ſhould enſlave reaſon, 

ſenſe, and decency to ſo mean a vice as 
avarice, and in ſo abject a manner, is what I 
never can think of without aſtoniſhment. The 
facts you wonder at ſo much are nothing in 
compariſon of one which you overlook, be- 
cauſe foreign to your own country, fays the 
Knight. What do you think of that projec- 
tor who firſt lay'd the plan of thoſe bubbles 
in France? I ſuppoſe, ſays Lactifer, the perſon 
you hint at is the famous Laws, out-law'd in 
England, and baniſh'd from every other king- 
dom, except France, whole: ſuperior avarice 
gave him entrance. | 

Yes, fir, ſays the Knight, this is the man I 
mean, who occaſion'd ſo many diſorders. Can 
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you comprehend what could poſſeſs France to 
receive into her boſom a ſtranger, who level'd 
at her ruin ? Or what could withhold her from 
revenging the treachery on it's author ? 

I. ſee nothing ſupernatural in this, ſays Lacti- 


fer: It was much leſs ſurpriſing to a foreigner 


than it had been to one of it's own natives. 
For ſurely had a Frenchman attempted the like 
ſcheme, he would have been much more wor- 
thy the vengeance of the public than Mr. Law, 
who was a foreigner, and whoſe crime was con- 
ſequently leſs unnatural than that of a man who 
connives at the ruin of his own country, and 


' ſhares in the plunder of it. It is much leſs then 


to be comprehended, how France ſhould, in a 
former reign, be ſo tame as to ſuffer a wretch 
to go unpuniſh'd, who, being at the helm of af- 
fairs, could wink at as criminal a ſcheme as either 
the South Sea or Miſſiſſippi, and enrich himſelf by 
conſenting to the total impoveriſhment of the 
ſtate ; and the myſtery is ſo much the greater, as 
that kingdom was, at that very time, illuſtrious 
for the great parts and ſuperior geniuſes of many of 
it's members, and eſpecially of the moſt auguſt 
bodies of it. 

And yet, fir, ſays the Knight, you ſee it was 
poſſible for that kingdom, fo famous for it's ſpi- 
rit, to. tolerate ſuch a rotten member ? But the 
reaſon is plain : thoſe illuſtrious and ſuperior ge- 
niuſes you talk of were tainted too. The mem- 
bers of thoſe auguſt bodies were equally crimi- 
nal. Nevertheleſs the profound reſpe& which 
is due to the moſt auguſt body of all, in that 


nation, will not ſuffer me to ſuſpect that any of 


it's 
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it's members could be glad of ſharing in the 
perfidy; and, if they were, it is plain they act- 
ed with ſo much circumſpection, that the ho- 
nour of the body was not wounded. And yet 
it is ſurpriſing how the baſeneſs of this parricide 
could remain unpuniſnh'd: for he not only ſold 
the nation with impunity then, but did the ſame 
during his whole adminiſtration. Where is the 
ſurpriſe, fir, ſays La&ifer; his buſineſs was to get 
as many of the firſt diſtinction into his intereſt 
as might ſcreen him from juſtice, and enable him 
to wound her thro? the ſides of her conſtitution, 
unſeen. For this purpoſe he introduced and en- 
couraged luxury among the Great, and, having 
the public money in his own hands, created him- 
{elf as many dependents as his cunning reduced 
to deſperate fortunes. By this means he could 
break thro' the laws when he pleaſed ; project 
laws contrary to the national conſtitution, and 
detrimental to the liberty and welfare of the 
people, as he pleaſed ; and ſtill remain ſafe from 
the effects of public hatred ; having always a 
* majority ſufficient to carry any thing he contri- 
ved, in ſpite of the few public-ſpirited lovers of 
their country, who had honeſty enough to op- 
poſe him. What, indeed, made his proceedings 
ſeem the moſt extraordinary, was the mean - 
neſs of his native rank. He was a man, adds 
Ladifer, of inferior extraction, whoſe ambition 
and cunning combined to lift him above all 
the quality in the kingdom. And did not the 
nobility wink at the diſorders of this minion of 


This happen d before the ancient conſtitution of France was 
overturn'd. 


fortune, 
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fortune, for all that, ſays the Knight? It muſt | 
be own'd, fir, ſays Lactifer, that the moſt an- 
cient, wiſe, and virtuous among them deſpiſed 
and deteſted him, and made a generous tho' 
unſucceſsful ſtand againſt him; but the mob 
of them not only connived at, but were ſub- 
ſervient even to his dirtieſt work. However [|] 
you may wonder at this, fir, adds the Knight; |} 
lay but honour and honeſty aſide, and I will 
ſoon make it familiar to you. This great mini- 
on, as you obſerved yourſelf, and hiſtory records, 
had the public money at his diſpoſal, the gift of 
innumerable places and penſions at his pleaſure, 
and withal was the firſt in the ſecret of what may 
be calPd the ſtock-jobbing of that age, having 
| the riſe and fall of the coin at his beck. What 
| then more proper or effectual to ſecure the 
dependence of perſons, whoſe luxury and ex- 
| travagance had loaded them with penury and 
debt, and the luſtre of whoſe title but ſerved | 
| ro place their poverty in a more glaring light? | 
To ſuch he propoſed his projects; and the duſt 
' of riches thrown in their eyes blinded them, 
aud obſtructed their ſeeing the infamy to which 
$ 


they expoſed themſelves by becoming creatures 
to one fo inferior to themſelves. By ſuch me- 
thods it was he raiſed himſelf above his betters 
in power and riches; and, by I know not what 
prodigy, was ſeen ſtrutting about in the colours 
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1 i of the rainbow, and ſtrung with the badges of 
" f all the virtues he diſcouraged. True, ſir, ſays 
c La@ifer; and if I had not for ſome illuſtrious 

: families all the reſpect which is due to them; 
» I could name you ſeveral perſons whole anceſ- 
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tors were not aſhamed to ſtoop to court his 
alliance; nay what would the incredulous of 
our age fay, if we ſhould tell them, that ſome 
men of the higheſt rank, whoſe fortune, birth, 
and dignity intitled them to live like little ſo- 
vereigns on their own eſtates, ſhew'd themſelves 
of ſo debaſed a mind as to pay him ſervil ho- 
mage for the fake of a cockade or a bit of 
Cordon, diſgraced by his wearing it. But let us 
leave them to themſelves. 

What would you think of an Exgliſb lady, 
who, tho* immenſely rich, ſhould ſtoop to be 
as buſy a ſtock-jobber as any of the meaneſt pi- 


tiful broker in Exchange-Alley? Mrs. Browns 


is dead, and therefore out of reſpect to the de- 
ceaſed I ſhall forbear mentioning her many little 
tradings in ſtocks and tickets, notwithſtanding 
the immenſity of her wealth, a practice which 
made her juſtly be placed but upon a level 
with brokers. Do not be offended, fir, at 
the expreſſion, it is not I, but the public 
which ſpeaks. The too great familiarity of the 
greateſt part of ſtock-jobbers, and brokers would 
in any other caſe have ſhock'd the pride of 
Mrs. Brown which was always in exceſs: but 
the affair of getting money was too prevailing 
a motive with her to ſcruple a little familiarity. _ 
I preſume, ſays the Knight, that the exam 


. 


ple of this lady, neither was nor is follow'd. 
ſhould never make an end, ſays La@ifer, if 
I were to give you a detail of all the perſons 
of quality, who, after her example, were not 
aſhamed of the like meanneſs. In a word, ava- 
rice has done more with the nobility than 

ever 
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ever chriſtianity could do; it has render'd 
them humble, tractable, and familiar with the 
loweſt in life? It muſt indeed be own'd that 
there were and are ſome too truly great, to 
be capable of ſo much meanneſs. 

But was it not carrying meanneſs to a much 
greater exceſs, for men of rank to pay their 
court to an upſtart like the minion we were 
talking of, ſays the Knight? It is very certain, 
fir, ſays Ladifer, that Cordon-bleus, judges, 
biſhops, ſtatesmen, peers, and every condition 
were often pall-mall waiting in the antichamber 
of this minion, like footmen, and even with 
footmen, till it pleaſed his greatneſs to honour 
them with an audience. Tho for my own 
part I ſhould rather have choſen to renounce 
every dignity or advantage I might have hoped 
for, than to do any thing unworthy my birth 
and character. For if thoſe gentlemen who 
thus demean'd themſelves were not ſtock-jobbers 
nor brokers, it may at leaſt be ſaid, that their 
avarice and mean turn of thinking, put them 
on a level with ſuch. This Seigneur feard to 
loſe his employ, that biſhop put in for a tranſ- 
lation, and the judge ſued for farther prefer- 
ment: what do you call this? 

[ perceive, fir, ſays the Knight, that this 
ſubject put us out of temper; let us return 
to our principles. Withal my heart, fir, ſays 
Lactifer, for there is no thinking on what we 
have been ſaying without horror. Before we fi- 
niſh this ſubject, ſir, ſays the Knight, you will 
give me leave to obſerve that ſtock-jobbing 
and gaming are ſomething related. 


Both 
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Both have reverſed all order, the moſt mecha- 
nic fellows are hence become opulent, and they 
whom heaven had bleſſed with conſiderable 
fortunes are overwhelm'd with inſufferable po- 
verty. Hence the different deſpairs with which 
your papers are filPd, ſome periſhing with hun- 
ger, others ſeeking a ſpeedier releaſe from the 
keeneſt of want by a voluntary death; while 
an inſolent footman riots along in a gilded cha- 
riot, who perhaps but yeſterday open'd the 
coach-door to his maſter, to day a beggar. This 
is not all, fir, avarice has every where ſeized 
the hearts of men, and wickedneſs ſo prevails 
that the very appearance of charity is no more 
to be found. Are you in need of any ſuc- 
cour; where is the man who will help you to 
it? The prophecy of our Saviour ſeems ac- 
compliſh'd, that iniquity ſhould prevail and cha- 
rity become entirely cold. The leaſt ſum you 
can with to borrow is refuſed you; or if it is 
lent you, it is lent at ſo exorbitant an intereſt, 
or with ſuch mortifying circumſtances, as de- 
ſtroy the benefit you propoſe from the loan. 
Whereas it is poſitively directed, lend mutually, 
expetting nothing. | 

It is plain then from this principle that it is 
unlawful to take any more than legal intereſt 
for money lent, becauſe the loan is without ali- 
enation. Lend to one another, expecting nothing 
for it. I need not tell you, fir, that this truth 
is deſtroy d by avarice; riches are prefer'd to 
chriſtianity; and the evil is ſo univerſal that 
we have reaſon to fear, that the malediction 
pronounced by Feremigh againſt the Jeus is fal- 
5 | len 
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len upon us, from the greateſt to the leaſt, 
every one purſues unlawful gain, the prophet is 
not more exempt than the prieſt who offers ſa- 
crifice. ' In fact have you not ſeen a biſhop 
among you writing in favour of a 'conven- 
tion; anda zealous Champion of your city's li- 
berties turn cat in pan? What ſhall we fay 
after this, far? | 

Alas, fir, ſays Lactifer, whenever I think 
on theſe circumſtances I cannot help believing 
that the world is drawing to an end. However 
it muſt be own'd that there are a few honeſt 
men among the many; tho, like wheat, they are 
ſo over-ſown and ſtifled with cockle: they are 
ſcarce viſible; or if they are not totally loſt in 
the croud, it is railery that points them out. So 
ſelf-confirm'd are men by their own numbers, 
when they make the mode of the multitude 
the rule of their actions. 

This plainly proves, ſays the Knight, that 
there is little faith upon earth, ſince by that 
little we are taught that the many are the re- 
probate part of mankind. True, ſays Lackifer, 
but we have not time at preſent to conſider 
profoundly that matter: if you pleaſe, we will 
Ih put an end to our preſent converſation, by a 
I little tract of hiſtory. which is juſt come into 
J my mind, and has a good deal of affinity with 
what we have been talking of. 

J was one day in the country at a relation's, 
who ſeem'd to give me a colder reception than 
he uſed to do. I could not forbear taking | 
ſome notice of it to him, but he excuſed him- | 
ſelf with telling me that he had ſomething upon | 
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his mind which gave him a good deal of un- 
eaſineſs. May I not know what it is, ſaid I? 
Uneaſineſs is ſometimes ſhaken off in great 
part, when communicated to friends. I will 
let you into it, ſaid he, but we muſt firſt be 
by ourſelves: for ſhould my poor wife know 
any thing of the matter, ſhe would die with 
* _ | 

"_ came with me at night to conduct 
me to my chamber, where he told me that 
he was one of the moſt unfortunate men liv- 
ing. Why, what has happen'd to you, faid I? 
1 have married my daughter, ſaid he, and 
thought to do well for her by giving her to 
Mr. but have made her truly wretch- 
ed; for her huſband is a miſer who ſuffers her 
to want every thing. You ſurpriſe me, faid I, 
I always took that gentleman for a very rich 
man. Yes, faid he, the South-Sea has made 
bim immenſely ſo, but then it has render'd 
him equally covetous. He had the misfortune 
to accumulate a very great fortune, and I had 
the ill luck to give him my daughter on that 
account. He is now extremely indigent in the 
midſt of plenty, and my daughter is become 
the victim of his and my own avarice. Now 
TI am ſeverely puniſh'd: but cannot you think 
of any means to afford me relief? What can 
J do, think you? If I was acquainted with 
him indeed, I might perhaps, ſaid I, induce 
him to hear reaſon. He propoſed to me the 
bringing us together the next day, I conſented 
to it, and promiſed him to do all for his roſes 
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| | which ſhould be judg d proper; and then we 
4 arted. en 
1 . We ſet out for his houſe the next morning, 
but how was [I ſurpriſed, at our journey's end, 


when we were received by a man who had 
nothing more of. one than the bare ſhape. I 
knew not whether the figure I ſaw was the 
phantom of Samuel or Lazarus; imagin a man 
in a linſey doublet, ſtrait as the ſhroud of a 
corpſe, with cheeks as hollow as thofe of a 
hermit in the eaſtern deſerts, a ſulky, ſcared, 
ö and meagre countenance, and eyes bleering, 
1 hollow, and ſtarting blood. I would have de- 
1 fied the man to look kindly at me, and indeed 
| he did not, I know not rather whether he 
did not take me for ſome harbinger of thieves, 
come to pry after what was in his houſe 
worth ſtealing, in order to inform the reſt of 
my gang. 

I was not miſtaken in my man, for, ſcarce 
were we well within doors, but he took his 
father-in-law aſide to aſk him, who I was; 
for, ſaid he, in the wretched times we live 
in, it is neceſſary to miſtruſt all the world; 
and how do I know but the genteel garb he 
is in may be a borrow'd one, the better to 
deceive me? Gueſs, fir, if my relation could 
forbear laughing. However he put him out of 
his fears, to put me in a better capacity of play- 
ing upon him, which I could not poſſibly 
have done, if he had continued to take me 
for a ſpy. 5 

J was afterwards introduced to the lady his 
wife, who like a diſcreet woman diſſembled 
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before her father the diſſatisfaction which in- 
wardly prey'd upon her; but he perceived it 
but too plainly, to his own torture of mind. 
The more ſhe ftruggled to conceal her ſuffer- 
ings, the ſharper ſting ſhe gave to thoſe of her 
father: but at length forced by his ſollicitations 
to make an unreſerved acknowledgment of all, 
ſhe earneſtly beſought her father not to give 
himſelf any farther thought, her evils being re- 
medileſs. | 

Our miſer ſcarce was any company to us; 
his diſturbance allow'd him no reſt, and he 
kept his eyes conſtantly fix'd on us, to obſerve 
whether or no we turr'd our looks towards 
that part where his treaſure was hidden. To 
draw him from the uneaſineſs he ſeem'd to be 
in, I told him I knew a perſon, who had mo- 
ney to pledge; and that I wanted a perſon of 
credit and ſafety to recommend to him. Is it 
a large ſum, ſaid he, with a fecret joy? Yes, 
fir, ſaid I. But at what intereſt, ſays the mi- 
fer? At a moderate, very moderate rate, I re- 
ply'd, three and a half per cent. Three per cent. 
fays he, in an affected ſurprize, tis too much, 
fir; I know a man who would do your buſineſs; 
but I know he would not give fo much. Why, 
fir, faid I to him again, it is a great deal leſs 
than legal intereſt : But as yours is land ſecurity, 
and yourſelf a gentleman of integrity, I know 
the party would prefer your three and a half, to 
five from moſt other people. Oh, oh, faid he, 
you young gentlemen underſtand better how to 
handle a foyl, than manage your eſtates. Look 
you, fir, if you think well of it, I will er 
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buſineſs done for your friend, if he likes three 
per cent. I ſhall ſee him ſhortly, anſwer'd I, 
and will tell him what you fay. 

As he often went out of the room from us, 
he gave me the opportunity of aſking his lady 
if ſhe knew where he hid his money. No, faid 
ſhe, but I have obſerved, that he very frequent- 
ly goes into the garden; and that he ſtays there 
longer of nights than of days. I reſolved there» 
fore to follow him ſoftly, and learn from him- 
ſelf what he conceal'd with ſo much caution, 
and I took care to remain unperceived. 

The night was as favourable to my deſign as 
I could wiſh. The ſky was clear and ſerene, 
the ſtars ſhone in all their luſtre, and the moon 
ſpread a cheerful brightneſs oyer the whole he- 
miſphere, ſo that I was enabled to follow him 
with eaſe, and to remain unſeen behind the ver- 
dant hedges which hem'd the walks. 

I aw him, in fact, very plainly; but faw 
him in an extreme diſquiet, turning his head 
this way and that, doubtleſs to ſee if any one 
was near to eſpy him. At length he ſtoop'd 
to remove ſome ſtones at the mouth of a deep 
hole, which incloſed his treaſure. He mutrer'd 
ſomething to himſelf, which I was curious to 
hear, and therefore I approach'd a little nearer 
to him, while he was buſied in weighing a bag 
he had in his hand. This bag, methinks, ſays 
he, does not weigh ſo heavy as it uſed to do, 
I with ſomebody is not acquainted with this 
place, and deſigns to ruin me. It cannot ſurely 
be the gentleman my couſin has brought here: 
no, he rather wiſhes me good than harm, for 
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he has made me a good propoſal. Well, if I 
could but bring the affair to bear, and get 
that large ſum he ſpeaks of, at three per cent. 
I: would buy a pretty eſtate with it, which 
ſhould coſt little or nothing in compariſon of 
it's worth. But let us fee theſe other bags: 
one, two, three, four. Gop be thank'd 
they are all here; all I doubt of is from the 
weight, they do not ſeem heavy; no, heavy e- 
nough, that they are not; but I muſt even have 
. and wait till this father-in-law of mine 


gone from hence, before I look into the 


matter, for in ſhort there is no truſting him a- 
ny more than any one elſe. 57 

I confeſs to you, ſir, ſays Lactiſer, this ſoli- 
loquy moved me to real pity; and T could ne- 
ver have believed that avarice could have car- 
ried a miſer to ſuch a length, if I had not been 
witneſs to it. I wonderd no longer that the 
covetous wretch ſhould be ſo meagre. When 
I faw him prepare to bury his hoard again, I 
thought it time to retire, that I might be with- 
in before him. I went into my relation's cham- 
ber, who waited for me with impatience, and 
I was ftill buſy in telling him what I had ſeen 
and heard, when the miſer went into his room. 
It join'd to that, in which we then were, con- 

verſing upon the ſubject of his avarice. He 
heard us talking, and there needed no more to 


add to his diſquiet. He came to us, and ſa- 


luting us, what, ſaid he, are you not in bed 
yet? 

No, ſir, ſaid I, the weather is exceedingly 
pleaſant, and invites us to divert ourſelves with 
| a 
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a little chat at the window. We are obſerving 
the ſituation of your garden and park, which 
appear very beautiful, and if the gates were un- 
lock d we would take a walk there. 

Have a care of that, ſays he, gentlemen, the 
nightly dews in theſe parts are conſiderable, and 
not a little dangerous; you had much better 
ſtay within, and go to bed. But how comes 
it, fir, ſays. his father-in-law to him, that you 
yourſelf are not in bed? Oh, fir, anſwer'd he, 


you muſt know what care and labour attend a 


country life; there is no end of it: and with- 
out a little, nay a good deal of watching and 
caution, there would be ſcarce any means of 
ſubſiſting in theſe unhappy times. 

I don't know, ſaid I, whether your vigi- 
lance can ſignify any thing or not; for but juſt 
now I fancy'd I ſaw ſomebody ſtrolling along 
the park, who ſeem'd to mutter ſomething to 


| himſelf. He changed colour in an inſtant, and 


fancy'd himſelf undone. Is it long, fir, faid he 
in a fright, ſince you ſaw that man? Perhaps, 
faid I, he is there ſtill. Ar hearing this, he left 
us in a great hurry, and went into the 

fearing leſt any one had diſcover'd his hoard, 
and rob'd him of it. What do you think, fir, 
ſaid I to my relation, of this ſurpriſing diſquiet ? 
J ſhould laugh, fir, ſaid he, if my poor child 
was not the victim of it; but a man of this 
turn would well deſerve to have a trick play*d 
him, Let me alone, faid I; I have a trick 
ready for him, which is not of the common 


| fort. We left one another then, and abandon'd 


the miſer to his own care. 7 
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The next morning I got on horſeback to go 
to a neighbouring borough, where I met with 
all the matters I wanted to execute my project. 
You have doubtleſs, fir, heard of that chymi- 
cal preparation call'd Phoſphorus, which pe- 


netrares thro* walls, and repreſents, with a kind 


of burning light, whatever one has a mind they 
ſhould, on the other fide. I prepared one in 
the morning, and afterwards apply'd it to the 
wall, on that part which anſwer d to the place 
where his bed ſtood. I knew the thickneſs of 


the wall, and therefore diſpoſed it ſo as to 


make the compoſition have it's effect at the 
time of .his going to bed. I ſucceeded to my 
with ;. for he was ſcarce in bed, when he ftart- 


ed up in. a fright, and went to his father-in- 


law's chamber to acquaint him with the ſtrange 
apparition he had ſeen in his bed. 

Pooh, ſays the father-in-law, you dream. No, 
no, ſays he in a faultering tone, I do nat 
dream ; and I verily believe that this apparition 
came to warn me from heaven, that there is 
ſome robber about the houſe. What have you 
to be afraid of, ſays the father-in-law ? You 
have told me a hundred times that ſtock-job- 
bing has ruin'd you, and that you have ſcarce 
wherewith to ſubſiſt. That is true, faid he, 
but I muſt tell you that I have a hundred or 
two of pounds, which I ſaved out of the fire; 
for you know, fir, that it is always wiſe to keep 
a cloak againſt rainy weather. Now I am 
dreadfully afraid of being rob'd of this. 


Well 
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Well then, ſays my couſin, I am your man. 
This faid, he puts on his night-gown, and fol- 
lows him. Coming into his chamber, he faw 
there on the wall a hand holding towards the 
bed a purſe all o fire; ſee, ſays the miſer, whe- 
ther I dream or not. What can this figure 
mean? I cannot fay, anſwers my couſin; but if 
you will take my advice, we will go and wake 
Lactifer, who has more learning than I have, 
and who, perhaps, may decypher it. But are 
you ſure of him, ſays the miſer, for I need not 
tell you what a young beau is, and an officer 
too; he looks to me to be an honeſt man, 
but looks may deceive. - You are in the right, 
ſays my couſin ; but Lactifer, who is here, is a 
man of the ſtricteſt honour, I will be anſwer- 
able for him, you will run no hazard. Well, 
I rely on you, ſays the miſer, you know that 
my intereſt and your daughter's are the ſame ; 
let us go and wake him, 9 

They came to my chamber, and I got up, 
and follow'd them back to the fame place. I 
affected to be very much ſurprized at what he 
ſhew'd me, tho? I was no ſtranger to it. I 
am told, fir, ſays he to me, that you can unfold 
the meaning of this. He had not done ſpeak- 
ing, when ſomebody fired a piſtol not far off 


the garden. He waited no longer for an expla- 


nation, but believed immediately that a real 
hand was carrying away his hoard, which the 
magic hand pointed out. Ah, fir, ſays he, I am 
undone, I told you before that this hand on che 
wall was ſent me as a warning; I am rob'd, I 
am rob'd, I am undone! What do you mean, 
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ſays the father-in-law ? Mean, ſays the miſer? 
Why have you not heard the piſtol fired off? 
They muſt be thieves who let it off. I do not 
believe it, ſays my couſin; nevertheleſs it is 
eaſy to ſee that. Yes, ſays the ſon-in-law ; but 
do you conſider that if they were to wound me 
it would coſt me money to be cured again? 
Perhaps they may not have taken all. But, fir, 
faid I, how would you have any body rob you, 
you hear no one ſtir in the houſe, and they 
cannot rob you of much in the park or gar- 
den? You do not know my reaſons, ſaid he, I 
have but too much room to be in fear. My 
couſin and I ſaid what we could to appeaſe him, 
but all was in vain; ſo we both left him to re- 
tire to bed. 

When we were in our rooms we heard him 
treading ſoftly towards the door of his ſervant, 
the only footman he had, of whom even he 
complain'd, as being very expenſive to maintain. 


From thence he ſtole ſoftly ro the chamber- } 1 


door of the maid, but hearing them both ſlum- 
bering he return'd to his chamber to ſigh after 
his hoard which he imagin'd was gone. ? 
The violent ſtate in. which I faw this poor 
gentleman increaſed the compaſſion I had con- 
ceived for him, and made me reſolve to neg- 
lect nothing to rid him of the frenzy with 
which. avarice poſſeſs d him. To ſucceed in it, 
I watch'd my opportunity ſo well, that of twen- 
ty bags of gold which were in the pir or hole, 
J have already mention'd, I took ten away. 
This would have been enough to give him his 
death, if | had not acted ſuch a part as * 
WE ; [> 
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| ted his chagrin a little. I went and paid a vi- 

ſit to the vicar of the pariſh, to whom I com- 

municated my deſign. I intreated him to come 

to the gentleman's ſeat, to exaggerate to him 

the poverty of the pariſh, and the neceſſities of 

| the poor, and to finiſh his harangue with a pa- 
4 thetic peroration, ſignifying how much the pa- 
| riſh ſtood in need of the aſſiſtance of this gen- 
tleman's purſe. The vicar promiſed to do it, 
7 and accordingly came the very evening to pay 

- | him a viſit. : 
£. Our miſer, whom we left to his diſquiet, 
/ had already viſited his treaſure, and I need not 
6: teil you, that he had not great room to be pleaſed: 
— | The vicar's harangue could make no great im- 
preſſion on him, and I verily believe, might he 
have done it, he would have kick'd him out of 
doors. However, I gave the vicar a guinea be- 
fore his face, to pique him with a point of hon- 

our. What piece has he given you there, fays 

the miſer to the vicar? A guinea, fir, anſwerd 
he. A guinea, ſays the miſer, a guinea! There's 
the extravagance of our young men of theſe 
days, who ruin their father's families by their- 
laviſh follies and ill-timed liberalities: fir, fir, 
ſays he to me, if you had been my ſon, I would: 
have taught you better things. s 
My couſin, who fear'd I might take offence, 
took up his ſon-in-law with ſome warmth. What 
can you mean, ſir, ſays he; ſince when has it 
been a crime to give alms? I do not pretend 
to ſay that, ſays the miſer; but I think it very 
ridiculous to give a guinea, where a half- penny 
might ſuffice. But, fir, have you not heard the 
K.6 doctor. 
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doctor tell us, ſays my couſin, that the neceſſi- 
ties of the pariſh are great and urgent. What 
then would you have him do with a half-pen- 
ny towards it? I am fo well convinced that it 
could be of no uſe to him, that I cannot think 
even a guinea a ſufficient contribution ; and to 
give you ſomething, fir, ſays he to the vicar, 
that may be worth your acceptance, I beg you 
would farther accept theſe two guineas from 
me. What, two guineas more! ſays the miſer ! 
Oh monſtrous extravagance ! Ah, what a hap- 
pineſs was it for your daughter that I married 
| her ; elſe at your death ſhe muſt have wanted 
1 bread. | N 
There is your miſtake, fir, ſays the father- in- 
law; nothing multiplies wealth like alms, be- 
cauſe Gop proſpers all ſuch as cheriſh CHRIS 
in the perſon of the poor. What is that, what 
do you ſay there of multiplication ? I fay, ſon, 
that alms is a powerſul means of. multiplying 
wealth, and many perſons have been known to 
begin the world with very little, to give much, 
and to become very rich. Could I, ſays the 
miſer muttering to himſelf, could. I but re-gain 
my ſtolen bags, I would venture to give a cou- 
ple of guineas for once. What do you ſay, fir, 
ſays my couſin? The gentleman ſays, anſwer d | 
I, that he would readily give two guineas, if 
he could be ſure of recovering his loſs by that 
means. Without doubt he may, replies the vi- 
car, recover either that money or other in it's | 
ſtead ; alms are always recompenſed, and —— | 
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But doctor, ſays the miſer taking him up 
ſhortly, will you anſwer for it ? Look you, 
here are two guineas; do you put two more 
in my father's hands, and if my loſt bags are 
not reſtored, your two guineas ſhall be mine, 
Pll certainly take them; you ſee I give you 
fair warning. Sir, ſays the vicar, would you 
take the poor's money ? For, you know, theſe 
three guineas, which the gentlemen gave me, 
are not for myſelf but the poor. They are not 
the worſe for that, ſays the miſer, they have 
their full weight, I dare fay. Well, fays the 
vicar, I love to ſtand to my word, I will put 
down theſe two guineas, which I will take care 
to make up again to the poor to-morrow, out | 
of my own. We ſhall ſee what to-morrow | 
may produce. | 

Our miſer could have wiſh'd that the remaining 
ten bags had been fafe in his houſe, but they 
were too big for himſelf to bring in without 
help, and he had not the courage to- truſt any 
one to aſſiſt him, ſo that he was obliged to 
run the riſk of leaving them longer in the 
park: and ſince the firing off of the piſtol, he 
dared not go to viſit them ſo frequently as uſual, 
which gave me an opportunity of re-placing 
= one of the bags which I had taken from the 
5 3 "2h hole. 

I re-placed it in fact, but the difficulty was 
to know whether his two guineas had fructified 
| or not. To know this he ſhould have declared 
| how many bags he had left, and. he knew other 
things than that. The vicar repeated his viſit, 
and aſk' d him if he was ſatisfied with the 3 
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reſt of his two guineas? I cannot yet tell, fays 
the miſer, but I ſhall know it anon. Why a- 
non? ſays the father-in-law; you may eaſily 
know what you have been rob'd of, by the 
ſum you have ſtill in your poſſeſſion unſtole ; 
all the buſineſs then is to know the augmenta- 
tion of that, and the affair is decided. Pooh, 
faid I, here are difficulties indeed: I have 
luckily in my pocket, ſomething which will 
decide it at once. Saying this, I drew out of 
my pocket a book in Chineſe characters, and 
pretended to read, and the miſer, curious to ſee 
what I was reading, came behind me to read 
in a book, the letters of which he was an utter 
ſtranger too. He took every character for ſo 
many diabolical cyphers, and fancy'd I was go- 
ing to find out by this means all his treaſure, 
and the place where it was. However I did 
not fully confirm him in his thoughts, but was 
ſatisfied with telling him, that there were eleven 
bags of money ſomewhere, in a place whiere 
he uſually put his treaſure, but that my book 
did not tell me any thing more. Stay here a 
minute, gentlemen, ſaid he, and I fhall quickly 
bring you an anſwer. He return'd ſoon after, 
and own'd that the vicar had won, and that my 
book told right: but ſtill, continues he, I am 
a great loſer, I have a great deal of money miſ- 
fing, and if the doctor will lay another wager, 
I will venture another couple of guineas with 
all my heart. No, fays the vicar, 1 have done 
it once purely to convince you that alms are 
always recompenced. You ſee it plainly to day, 


and now it is your buſineſs to act accordingly.” 
| Well 
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Well then, fince alms bring a thouſand per 
cent. even take theſe two guineas, doctor, ſays 
the miſer, BR the neceſſities of the poor. 
You will admire, fir, continues Lactifer, at 
the imbecillity of this gentleman. I ſee nothing 
wonderful in it, ſays the Knight; for every man 
who is flatter'd in his predominant paſſion, be- 
comes eaſily the dupe of ſuch as have a mind 
to deceive him. Tickle a vain-glorious fool, 
who thinks himſelf alone endow'd with more 
merit than all the reſt of mankind put together; 
if he is rich he will load you with favours : tis 
ſo too with the mifer, ſhew him a means by 
which he may gain an immoderate profit, poſſi- 
bility and lawfulneſs are what he never once 
thinks on: gain is all he has in view, that alone | 
he purſues, and that only has power to move | 
him. Beſides, fir, a crime ſo enormous in itſelf | 
cannot but make a man ſtupid when he is poſ- x 


| ſeſt by it. What you fay, fir, will appear | 
| : . 1 

| more fully at the end of this ſtory, ſays La- 3 
| ctifer. | f 


For the ſecond trick I intended to put upon | [ 
our miſer, I prepared a little figure which re- | 
preſented a man carrying a large ſack full of 


gold, and emptying it on the floor. The miſer 
was no ſooner in his room in the evening, than 


I apply'd it, and the figure by means of a con- 
vex glaſs, aſſumed the natural fize. Ar the fame 
time I jingled ſome pieces of money I had in 
my pocket. He believed the illuſion a reality, 
and went to take up what he thought he had 
ſeen fall in his chamber, as ſoon as ever I had 
made the figure diſappear; but was extremely 

| ſurprize1 
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ſurprized to find nothing on the ground. 


The next day he fail'd not to go to his hoard 
to ſee what fruit the two guineas yielded, which 
he had given the vicar for the poor; but he 
found no more than the eleven bags he left 
there the day before. Gueſs, fir, how much he 
regretted his two guineas. 

He was in my chamber with his father-in-law, 
when word was brought him that the doctor 
was without. Go tell the parſon, fays he to 
the footman, that I have no more guineas for 
him, and that I'll never truſt him again while 
I live. Do you conſider what you fay, ſays my 
couſin; ſurely you cannot at your age be igno- 
rant, that a divine does you always a great deal 
of honour, whenever he pleaſes to come under 
our roof? That is mighty well, fir, faid he, 

ut I defire none of his honours, if I am to be 
ruin'd by his viſits. What is it you would mean, 
ſays my couſin, again. I mean, replies the mi- 
ſer, that the vicar promiſed I ſhould have my 
bags again, on condition of giving two guineas 
per bag; and I think that is giving a pretty 
large intereſt: and yet the two guineas I gave 
him yeſterday were of no advantage to me, and 
I found no more than the eleven bags which I 
had yeſterday. Delire the doctor to walk up, 
ſays the father-in-law to the footman. 

Well, parſon, ſays the miſer, are not you a 
pretty fellow of a prophet? I had not loſt e- 
nough by being rob'd before, but you muſt 


come and rob me of other two guineas. I 


don't underſtand you, fir, ſays the vicar. Have 
you not found any of your loſt bags then? - o, 
| * 
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ſays the miſer, and you owe me two guineas; 
which if you don't pay me directly I ſhall ex- 
pect intereſt. 
Sir, ſays the vicar, with what view did you 
give me the two guineas? A pretty queſtion, 
faid he! It was, I preſume, to recover at leaſt 
two more of the bags I have loſt. Oh, fays the 
doQor, I ceaſe to wonder that you have reco- 
verd nothing. When we give alms, fir, cha- 
rity muſt be the motive; and if you have no 
other motive than avarice, how can you expect 
Gon to bleſs a work corrupted by the intention 
which produces it. Parſon, ſays he, every one 
to his trade ; do you mind your preaching, and. 
leave me to manage my own affairs as L think 
proper. | 
It appears to me, ſays the father-in-law, that 
what the doctor ſays to you does not deſerve 
the treatment you give him; and no man in 
his ſenſes can diſſent from the truth of what he 
ſays. But I ſee plainly, fir, you have ſomething 
more than ordinary on your ſpirits; the doctor 
wiſhes you better than you think he does; tell 
him then naturally the cauſe of your uneaſineſs. 
It is greater, ſays the miſer; than you could i- 
magin it. I ſaw laſt night a man of no diſa- 
greeable figure throw a heap of gold on my 
chamber floor. I cannot ſay how he came in- 
to my room, or which way he went out, for I 
always take particular care to lock myſelf in, in 
the night; but I was very much frighted to ſee 
him; yet the hopes of benefiting by his libera- 
lity gave me a little courage. I thought it might 
be a reſtitution of what they ſtole from 5 
an 
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and who in my caſe would not have thought ſo 


too ? But not at all; I ſtoop'd, and felt nothing 
but an old flipper, which I ſuppoſe I might let 
fall unluckily, for there is not a man living 
more unlucky than myſelf. I took that and 
lock'd it up, and that was all I could find. In 


the morning I got up in hopes of ſeeing my 


bags mulriplied, I told them over and over a- 
pain, look'd in every corner, but it was to lit- 


tle purpoſe to look, I found but eleven. Ne- 


vertheleſs my two guineas are gone, thanks to 
that oracle of miſchief the vicar. If this gen- 
tleman, pointing to me, would look into his 
conjuring-book, he might perhaps give me ſome 
comforting news. 

Yes, fir, ſaid I, with all my heart, nay IJ have 
already look'd there. Ah, the good gentleman, 
fays our miſer, how much he has my intereſt 
at heart! Well, fir, and pray what might you 


fee there? I ſaw that you ſhould be the hap- 


pieſt man in the world, faid I, and What 
is that, fir, ſays he, interrupting me? I ſay you 
are to make a conſiderable fortune; and 
Ah, the worthy gentleman, fays the miſer, I 
have a very great obligation to my father-in-law 
for the favour of bringing you hither : And fo, 
fir, you fay that —— That you are to be hap- 
py, faid I, and that all you have loſt will be a- 
gain reſtored to you. But there is a condition 
without which you muſt hope for nothing of 
it. Tell it me quickly, whar is it? To recover 
my money, there is nothing I would refuſe, tho? 
it were to go barefooted to York, S 
0 
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No, the condition, faid I, is not of fo diffi- 
cult a nature. Remember what the doctor ſaid 
to you even now: Give alms for charity, and 
ler avarice have no ſhare in the motive ; be- 
cauſe Gop hears and rewards only charity. I 
underſtand you, fir, ſaid he, you talk better 
than the parſon; but when I have recover'd 
my bags, muſt I ſtill be under the obligation 
of giving alms? What a ſtrange ſtupidity, ſays 
the Knight! But ſuch is the dreadful ſtate to 
which this kind of idolatry brings mankind ; 
ſuch is the ſtate of all who have excluded 
the HoLy Ghost from their hearts by ſome 
tyrannically predominant paſſion. But J inter- 
rupt your ſtory. 

Every one, fays La#ifer, uſed all poſſible en- 
deavours to make him comprehend the neceſſity 
of charity, at all times, and of doing it more or 
leſs abundantly in proportion to the wants of the 
poor, but he had no ears for ſuch morals. I 
could not then help reflecting on the young 
man in the goſpel, who, as he ſays of himſelf, 
had fulfill'd the whole law; but when our LorD 
talk'd to him of relinquiſhing all to follow him, 
he went away ſad, and appear'd no more after- 
warde. Theſe are the effects of avarice. I 
was not however diſcouraged, and before I 
would give our miſer up, I was reſolved to uſe 
a laſt effort, to cure by the ſtrength of fancy, 
a man who was too weak to be ſuſceptible of 
Feaſon. 

I drew, in his abſence, on the inſide of his 
bed, with a luminous Phoſphorus, ſeveral hide- 
ous figures, holding in their hands the nine bags 


which 
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which he now gave intirely for loſt. The ſtra- 
tagem ſucceeded very well with regard to the 
appearances, and our miſer, as ſoon as his can- 
[| dle was extinct, perceiving a number of fright- 
1 ful ſpectres, call'd luſtily out for aſſiſtance. 
The motion which his fears gave him, ſhook 
i the curtains, by which accident the ghoſts 
ſeem'd to throw at his head the bags which 
they held in their hands. This redoubled his 
panic, and made him call out a ſecond time for 
help. 
d We went to his door, his father-in-law and I, 
but it was lock'd, and he had not at firſt the 
courage to riſe and let us in. However he at 
length pluck'd up his ſpirits, open'd us the door, 
and led us to his bed-ſide; and perhaps was 
more frighted than ever, when the ſpectres diſ- 
appear'd at the approach of the candle. What 
can this be, faid he; in an aſtoniſhment ; I but 
juſt now ſaw the moſt terrifying of ſights, and 
now all is vaniſh'd. What then did you ſee, 
fir, ſaid I? I faw, anſwers he, all the devils in 
hell, I think, who held in their hands juſt ſuch 
bags as thoſe I have loſt. They ſeem d to throw 
them at my head, and look'd, as I thought, with 
very ſtern and threatening countenances at me, 
What can this mean, fir, and what is the rea- 
ſon I do not ſee them any more? Go to bed, 
faid I, diſquiet has ſet your blood in motion, 
and it is nothing but an exceſs of warmth which 
makes you fancy to have ſeen theſe figures. He 
went to bed, and kept his eyes ſhut, as I advi- 
ſed him, which was the only means to hinder 
if his ſeeing them any more. 
| | While 
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While he was afleep I carried back the bags 
to the place whence I took them, and then re- 
rurn'd to bed. Our miſer got up very early in 
the morning, and the firſt thing he did was to 
go and viſit his hoard, where his ſtay was ſhort- 
er than uſual. I know not whether it was aſto- 
niſhment or joy which made him return fo 
ſoon; but he came running to my chamber fo 
haſtily, that I had ſcarce time to get into bed 
again from watching him, before he came to 
my bed-ſide, when I feign'd to be aſleep. Sir, 
ſays he to me, I beg pardon for waking you, 
but the ſituation of mind I am in requires your 
aſſiſtance. What I ſaw in bed laſt night was 
but too true, and the bags which the devils 
ſeem'd to throw at my head, I found, together 
with the other eleven. I wiſh you joy” of it, 
ſaid I, but the manner of your recovering this 
loſs infinitely ſurpriſes me. It ſeems by the 
threats of thoſe demons that this money is re- 
turn'd you as a divine puniſhment. Take care, 
fir, however little you attach yourſelf to riches, 
you have nothing to expect from Gop: you 
might perhaps increaſe the wealth you have, but 
it would be only to puniſh you the more ſe- 
verely, that Gop would load you with that 
wealth. What makes you talk thus to me, 
ſaid he; ſo far from being rich, I have ſcarce 
enough to ſubſiſt on. When I heard theſe 
words, I perceived plainly that all hopes were 
vain, and that nothing leſs than a miracle from 
heaven could convert a miſer. In fact, the next 
day, when his panic was gone, he entertain'd us 
with nothing but the joy he had in the thoughts 


of 
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of having recover'd the money he thought to 
have loſt, and thus we left him. | 

When Lactifer had ended his ſtory, the 
Knight intreated him to ſup with him, which 
he acquieſced to, and the adventure they were 
both witneſſes to, made the ſubject of their 
next interview. 


End of the fixth converſation. 
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CONVERSATIONS 


Moral and Entertaining. 


Seventh CONVERSATION. 


OST people are apt to overlook what 
M in reality ought to make the moſt 
ſenſible impreſſion on their minds: 
accuſtom'd to what commonly pafles 
among the herd of mankind, they acquire an 
indolent habit of conſidering things but ſuper- 
ficially ; and for want of diving into the ſource 
of human actions, all the ideas they form from 
them are confuſed, and therefore uſeleſs. The 
ſame cannot be ſaid of a philoſopher, nothing 
eſcapes him, becauſe he takes the rule of his 
own conduct from what he obſerves in others. 9 
Such were the diſpoſitions of our two gentle- 
men, and therefore nothing eſcaped their ob- 
| 
| 
| 


ſervation of what happen'd at ſupper the prece- 
ding evening. 


Well, 
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Well, fir, fays the Knight, what are your 
thoughts of the Counteſs of * K. I think her 
a fool, ſays Lactifer, for all her nobiliry : She 
had nothing elſe to entertain us with ; and bur 
for the lucky neceſſity of parting, I believe ſhe 
would ſtill have been tormenting us with the 
ſame ſubject. What an ambitious pitiful prater 
it is! If you knew this country as well as I do, 
fays the Knight, you would not wonder ſo much 


at her ladyſhip's talk. The place is full of 
Counts and Princes; titles bought at a very low 


rate, but titles too of as low a value. Many a 
one is complimented here with Your Highneſs, 
who is ſcarce three generations off a counter. 
Such is the vanity men feed upon! Fools and 
knaves flatter them with the empty jingle, and 
the wiſe laugh at them for it. But their rallery 
is ill beſtow'd, for this upſtart gentry are inſen- 
ſible to it. 

Do you believe then, ſays Lactifer, that if 
they were really ſenſible of the ridicule, it would 
have any good influence over their conduct? 


I cannot pretend to ſay that, ſays the Knight, 


becauſe I know ambition to be a very outrage- 


ous paſſion where it is predominant. It is the 
harder to be cured as it is born with us, and is 
the ſource whence the generality of men miſ- 
take that for grandeur of ſoul, which in realiry 
is mere weak 3 

How, ſir, ſays Lackifer, can this paſſion be 
born with us, when at our birth we have no- 
thing in us but what Gop has been pleaſed to 
ſtamp there? It is very true, ſays the Knight; 


and ſo true, that if we had been ſo happy to 


preſerve 
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preſerye ourſelves in our firſt innocence, we 
ſhould ſtill feel that paſſion within us, but then 
indeed it would have a quite other object. God 
ſtamp'd it on our hearts; I ſay more, He even 
gives us the very ſeeds of ambition in the Holy 
Scriptures. Sometimes he ſhews men how 
much he has done for thern, and thence would 
have them comprehend their. own dignity. Ar 
other times he reminds them of being form'd 
to his likeneſs. Here he ſubmits all other crea- 
tures to their command, and there he tells them 
that they are gods. Gop then will have men 
be ambitious; that is, he will have them aſpire 
even to the divinity itſelf, in ſeeking every 
means to become united with him in the moſt 
intimate manner; to have no other will than 
his, to reign wholly with him, in a word, to 
be attach'd to him like members to their head. 
Such is the ambition worthy a man; and ſuch 
the ambition Gop ſtamp'd in us from the inſtant 
of our creation. . | 

Bur our innocence was not of long ſtanding, 
corruption took place of it, and it is that which 
works this change of object, and this deviation 
from truth. Gop, who would have ſuch eleya- 
ted conſiderations the objects of our ambition, 
teaches us that nothing leſs than eternity is the 
premium of it; the ſole means to obtain which 
is profound humility; but to this corruption is 
an utter ſtranger. Whence it is written, Let him 
among you, who would be the greateſt, be leaſt. 
This proves, that true greatneſs is not of this 
world; and that the means to purchaſe it are 
directiy oppoſde ou . 


far, 


— 
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far, ſir, adds the Knight, you ſee here on one 
hand ambition engraven on our hearts by the 
hand of Gop himſelf, and in this circum- 
ſtance it is a great virtue; on the other 
hand, you ſee corruption, which is capable 
only of metamorphoſing into vice the very 
greateſt virtue. 

Alas, ſays Lactifer, there is but too much 
truth in what you ſay: and I look upon your 
.ambitious honour-hunters in the ſame light as 
I do on your ancient philoſophers, ſtraying in 
queſt of happineſs. Both alike are out, becauſe 
both alike ſeek what they want there only 
where it is not to be found. In reality what 
is there in the empty title of quality, which 
might not as well have light on any other perſon 
than it now does? What in an employ recei- 
ved from a ſovereign, who is pleaſed to honour 
us frequently more out of whim than regard 
to merit, and who would have beſtow'd the 
fame as freely on any other, who had appear'd 
before him veſted with the ſame circumſtan- 
ces? Or finally what in an honourable charge 
which money has purchaſed, in prejudice perhaps 
of ſome who might have deſerved it better? 
Does fortune then add any thing to merit, and 
might not any one who had bid above us had 
it preferably to us? 

Lou are right, fir, ſays the Knight, and your 
digreſſion is chiefly owing to the juſtneſs of 
your reaſoning. To come at the ſource of hu- 
man actions, it is neceſſary ſometimes to lay 
aſide the logician for a while, the better to en- 
ter into the motixes which ge chem being. It 
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is very true that in the pretty detail you have 
given there is nothing capable of truly grati- 
fying ambition; bur do you imagin, fir, that 
there is always reality where corruption pre- 
ſides? Let us ſtick cloſe to our principle, and yet 
reaſon with the herd of mankind, perhaps we 
may be able to unfold the motives which ſer 
them in action. 

Sir, ſays Lactifer, I cannot help looking up- 
on all which the counteſs ſaid laſt night, as ex- 
ceſſively extravagant. Can you think her then 
attach'd to any principles, who could run on 
at ſuch a deplorable rate? I know, ſays the 
Knight, ker principles are not eternal ones, and 
therefore they muſt be falſe principles: but ſtill 
they are principles, that is, they are the cauſes 
of the conceptions of her mind and motions of 
her heart, and the motives of her acting and 
talking as ſhe does rather than in any other 
manner. Why did her ladyſhip talk to us fo 
long and fo loudly of her quality, but becauſe 
ſhe is falſely perſuaded that nobility adds ſome- 
thing real to her being, which abſolutely diſtin- 
guiſhes her from the reſt of mankind? Where- 
as on the contrary were ſhe appriſed that it is 
Worth which honours nobility, her having ſo 
little merit would have made her perhaps leſs 
fond of talking. It is thus that men are often 
unſeaſonably puff'd up with a title, which they 
diſgrace for want of merit proportion'd to it. 
What does it ayail the counteſs to be deſcended 
from the duke of ****#* if her ſentiments 
and actions diſgrace the blood ſhe boaſts from 
him? A man who {ets up for nobility ought 

a de 
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to be more noble by greatneſs of foul than he 
is even by that of birth; whereas we ſee no- 
thing but littleneſs almoſt every where. 

— Remark but Lubo, that diſgrace to nobility, 
who, Lord as he is, places all his brutal glory 
in the fiſty bravery of porters and carmen: He 
thinks himſelf greater and more powerful than 
others, becauſe forſooth he has more domeſ- 
tics; and fancies them all ſo many members 
added to his own, capable of adding ſome 
magnitude to bis real littleneſs. But alas what 
is he? The veryeſt trifle is capable of throw- 
ing him into a rage, an unlucky hit at tennis is 
enough to unman him, and what others can 
| | regard with contempt he cannot behold with- 
| out being hurried into frenzy, impiety, and 
| 


blaſphemy againſt his maker. And thus while 
falſe ambition urges him to ſeek glory and! uni- 
verſal eſteem by the moſt deſpicable means, 
what wonder is it to ſee him ſovereignly deſ- 
piſed by the loweſt about him? Where then 
Et | is this greatneſs, this nobility; or what is this 
| boaſted baſis of ambition?  *Tis mpger fancy 
! and chimera all, and vaniſhes before the light 
1 of ſcrutiny. _ h 
Chimera, or what you pleaſe, fir, ſays Lacti- 


N. fer, it is ſtill true that the ambitious are ſo nu- 
3'% merous that there is ſcarce a man who is not 
J's of the number. Some covet power, others 


ſplendor, a third ſort digniry. Even perſons in 
low life have their ambition, tho? confined: to 
a. narrow ſphere: and there is no profeſſion 
| . exempt fiom ir. All ſoldiers would be captains, 
and every lawyer would be chancellor. There is 


no 


e 
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no phyſician but wiſhes for his chariot, and no 
clergyman but courts his ſcarf; they who can- 
not hope to be biſhops would at leaſt be doc- 
tors. The citizen never reſts till he is mayor, 
alderman, or at leaſt of the common council. 
All tradeſmen are ambitious to be gentlemen, 
and all gentlemen want to be peers. 

Now when once a man is ambitious of a ti- 
tle, his ambition makes him look upon titles 
as the only honours worth poſſeſſing. Where- 
fore every means, however diſhonourable in it- 
ſelf, which tends to the acquiſition of what he 
aims at, appears lawful to him. Hence he ra- 
ther chuſes to forfeit the ſolid honour, which 
the reputation of an honeſt man is capable of 
giving him, than not to court, with the moſt 
abject proſtitution of virtue, an empty ſound, 
which he vainly conceits will add ſomething to 
his being and raiſe him aboye the reſt of man- 
kind. Whereas in reality it only ſerves to di- 
miniſh him in the eyes of all thinking men, 
by placing his real littleneſs of ſoul in a con- 
ſpicuous light, which before might have paſs d 
r in the croud unobſerved. 

While titles were confer'd only to point out 


L fingular merit, they were juſt objects of vir- 
4 | tuous ambition. To wiſh to be a Lord, and 
t to deſerve to be one, were the fame thing; 
8 | becauſe no one could attain to that dignity but 
n | by eminent bravery, honour, loyalty and patri- 
o KK © otiſm. So that the deſire of, or fondneſs for 


1 1 : titles was nothing other than the noble ambi- 
; tion of excelling in all that is greatly good. 
is Bur in theſe days when titles are too often the 


L 3 proſtitute 
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proſtitute premiums of baſeneſs, or at beſt but 
the extravagant purchaſe of profuſe folly, they 
are rather a diſgrace than an honour to the per- 
ſons they diſtinguiſh. 

It is not title, but virtue, which ennobles. 
And an ancient family, illuſtrious through many 
generations for laudable actions, may be ſunk 
into plebeian meanneſs by the firſt Lord of the 
name. While another of leſs ancient date ſhall 
protract it's nobility and honour unſtain'd to 


numberleſs ages, without a title. A plain proof 


that real honour receives no addition from diſ- 
tinguiſhing ſounds, nor any diminution from 
the want of them. An induſtrious tradeſman 
behind a counter may be a greater ornament to 


bis illuſtrious predeceſſors than a lordly ſyco- 


phant under a George. And while the latter is 


debaſing his blood in the ſale of his country, 


the former may raiſe his family's glory by pro- 
moting the public good. Of fo little ſignifica- 
tion is title in itſelf, And yet how many men, 
even virtuous men, of the beſt families, have 1 


| ſeen weak enough to be uneaſy for want of a 


title, tho* convinced that it could add nothing 
real to their true greatneſs! And how many 
others have I known, who could ſcarce reckon 
three generations from the firſt baronet of their 
race, ſo very vain of this empty glory as to 
Jook down on all the untitled world with a 
contempt little different from that with which 
we eye the irrational part of the creation. You 
ſhall ſee ſome tradeſmen aſſume an air of gran- 
deur, which would ſcarce ſet well under a co- 
ronet, becauſe forſooth their great grand-fathers 
: Were 
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were Sr. Johns. On the other hand you ſhall 
ſee a gentleman bluſh to own a tradeſman for 
his relation, notwithſtanding that the firſt of his 
family muſt have been a tradeſman, and the 
induſtry of another is tending perhaps to re- 
eſtabliſh the decaying greatneſs of it, which 
he and ſome of his gentlemen predeceſſors 
wanted ſpirit to ſupport. 

But what is moſt extraordinary in this kind 
of frenzy, is to ſee a man, who is himſelf ac- 


tually a tradeſman, value himſelf above all o- 


ther tradeſmen, for being perhaps related to 
ſome baronet, tho? but afar off. When upon 
examination we may chance to diſcover, that 
he is, at beſt, bur collaterally deſcended from 
the ſame ſtock, and that the head of this boaſted 
family is but the third or fourth in poſſeſſion of 
a title, as much owing perhaps to the prince's 
exceſs of benevolence as to any very eminent 
degree of merit in the ſubject. 

I myſelf knew a man of this ſtamp: who, 
after having improved his ſubſtance in trade 
ſufficiently ro make his only daughter a hand- 
ſome fortune, had ſtill ſuch a contemptuous 
notion of traffic, and remain'd ſo full of his 
imaginary gentility, that he choſe rather to ſa- 
.Crifice her to be a ſecond to a rival hound or 
a favorite hunter, in the embraces of a coun- 
try ſquire, than to marry her to a virtuous diſ- 
creet and thriving tradeſman tho? qualified and 
likely (even by his own acknowledgement) to 
make her compleatly happy, the firſt in his af- 
fections, and one day an abſolute gentlewoman. 
So true is it that ambition rules more or leſs the 
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hearts of men of every degree, as well men 
of ſome ſenſe and merit as thoſe who entirely 
want both. | 
Town it, fays the Knight, the number of the 
ambitious is exceeding great, becauſe there are 
few men who reaſon at all, and of thoſe few that 
do the major part are led away by the imaginati- 
ons which their ſenſes ſuggeſt, and which ſuit beſt 
with the corruption they flow from. A magnifi- 
cent equipage ſtrikes the ſenſes and agreeably 
flatters them, corruption makes us conſider the 
owner of it as a perſon raiſed above the com- 
mon ſphere of men: we ſee the reſpect which 
is paid him, and falſely conclude from it that 
this ſceming grandeur has ſomething real in 
it. Needs there any thing more to ſet us on 
uſing our utmoſt efforts to reach it, when we 
have the ſame ſeeds in our hearts which gave 
birth to the invention of that magnificence? | 
It is very true that all this cannot give the true 1 
grandeura and nobility which ought to form the 
characteriſtic of men of quality, but we try 
at leaſt to approach as near as poſſible to them, 
by mimicking thoſe external ornaments which 
their ſtation often obliges even the truly great 
to make uſe of. Beſides we are apt to flatter 
ourſelves, that on certain occaſions people maß 
miſtake us for ſomething more than we really 
are, eſpecially in great towns where our ac- 
quaintance are few in compariſon of the many . 
who do not know us. And what is all this bur 1 


This puts me in mind, ſays Lactifer, of what 
1 'T have often remark'd at London: how many 


| 

| 0 

mere chimerical notions ? 
1 

| 

| tradeſmens 
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tradeſmens wives and daughters frequent the pub- 
lic places in drefſes out-ſhining all the magnifi- 
cence of the beſt of quality there. They are 
delighted to hear people enquire who they are; | 
they hope, while their names are unknown, = 
their dreſs will attract them reſpect, and vainly 
flatter themſelves that the appearance they make 
gives them both birth and merit. 

To ſee Grandilla ſtrutting along, one would 
be apt to imagin her ſome aerial Goddeſs, who 
only vouchſafed to be viſible to us mortal crea- 
tures, to ſhew us how much ſhe deſpiſes us. 
She fancies herſelf defiled by the touch of every 
thing which is nor equal to her in rank. They, 
whom capricious fortune, to ridicule her, has 
placed her upon a level with, are the only com- 
pany the delights in; thoſe above her ſhe hates 
for being fo; and ſuch as are inferior to her in 
ſtatton, however above her in birth, are the 
never failing objects of her contempt. Who- 
ever has any dependence on her is ſure ro feel 
the weight of it. The leaſt affability to her 
ſervants ſhe thinks a moit degrading crime; and 
to require her to courteſy to a tradeſman who 
attends her for her cuſtom, would be fufficient 
to throw her into convulſions. She would bluſh. 
to be civil to her very equals, if they chance to 
offend her arrogance; nay, upon ſuch occaſions, - 
ſhe can, with inimitable eaſe, receive a bow or 
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a courteſy, ſtare the perſon ſhe knows in the 
J . face, and draw her chin ſomeinches back with- 
* out making the leaſt return; and if her neck is 
4 not diſlocated in the toſs of her head, it is ow- 

ing to the facility ſhe has acquired by the habit 
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of doing it. I perceive, fir, adds Lacłifer, you 


imagin me to be talking of ſome haughty du- 


chels, intoxicated with the greatneſs of her birth, 
and the luſtre of her pedigree. But Grandilla 
was originally but of very low extraction; and 


would now, perhaps, have fat ſcoring gills of 


wine in a cavern-bar, had ſhe nor luckily married 
a young oincer, who conceired her handſome, 
and wanted to lye with her. Her huſband is 
fourth coutin, once removed, to a man of title, 
and this fifth- rate nobility has ſo beſotted her 


with pride, by being ſomething too high for her 


expectation, that the is now grown a burden to 
herſelf, a ſubject of mirth to all above her, a 
nuiſance to her equals, the hatred of her inferi- 
ors, and inſupportable to all who know her: 
even her relations glory in the meanneſs of their 
birth to expoſe her; and thoſe very tradeſmen, 
whom intereſt might induce to overlook her aſ- 


fuming airs, are too much above her to ſacrifice 


a becoming ſpirit to the profit which her haugh- 
tineſs would make them earn at too dear a rate: 
Inſomuch that ſhe had the mortification to ſee 


herſelf ſcornfully turn'd off by two ſtay-makers 
in leſs than a week. Yet this will ſeem nothing 


to you, when I tell you that the good-natur'd 
huſband, by whom ſhe holds all this ideal great- 
neſs, fares no better than other's; if ſhe honours 
him at times with a few Billys and Dearees, 
they are but like the apothecary's ſugar-plumbs, 
to make the moſt nauſeous poiſons palatable: 
She has both confidence enough to make a fool 
of him, and aſſurance enough to tell him that 
he is one. : 

| But 


| 
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But I wonder as little at this extravagance in 
the vulgar, as I am greatly aſtoniſh'd at it in mo- 
narchs, who ſhould inherit, one would imagin, 
from their very birth a certain greatneſs of ſoul 
above the common. Nevertheleſs we ſee the 
Princes of the Eaſt as ridiculouſly ambitious 
as theſe mean people ; they make all their great- 
neſs conſiſt in the number of their camels, their 
elephants, their jewels, Cc. To ſpeak truth; 
I ſee nothing more. extravagant than this, tho!, 
they ſhould add to it all the riches of Peru. 
The principle is every where the ſame, ſir, ſays 
the Knight, and a corrupt imagination ſtands in 
ſtead of principle to all ſuch as are little accu- 
ſtom'd to reaſoning. Do you imagin that roy- 
alry makes a man reaſon better ? On the con- 
trary, they are taken up with ſuch a variety of 
objects which ſtrike their ſenſes, and are beſet 
by ſuch crouds of flatterers, who are perpetual- 
ly applauding their very foibles, that they are 
more liable than any others to miſtake error for 
truth. 

The prince and the peaſant are men alike, 
both equally imperfect, and both ſlaves to the 
fame paſſions, becauſe both are alike victims to 
their own concupiſcenſe. The prince, like the 
peaſant, thinks himſelf more or leſs great, in 
proportion to the more or leſs abundant wealth 
which raiſes him above, or equals him to, or 
places him below thoſe of his own ſphere; a 
king powerful in riches fancies himſelf greater 
than another monarch whoſe treaſures are leſs 
than his; ſo a ſhepherd whoſe flock is ſo nu- 
merous as to afford him a ribband to his flageler, 
21 L6 thinks 
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thinks himſelf above his brother ſhepherd who 
cannot reach that little ornament. - 

What you fay, fir, is matter of fact, ſays La- 
* but I can find nothing reaſonable in it: 
what can make that reaſonable creature, man, 
act ſo unlike himſelf? I could aſk you another 
queſtion, fir, ſays the Knight; what can make a 
man at play ſo fond of winning, even when he 
plays only for amuſement? Ir is becauſe he 
fancies himſelf a fayorite of fortune, thinks he 
deſerves to be happy, and that his deſert makes 
him more perfect than others. The man who 
acts thus, ſeldom gives attention to all this; but 
the principle is in him, and he acts in conſequence 
of it, without knowing he does; becauſe his na- 
tural ambition, which is corrupted, is ever act- 
ing within him, and a long habitude hinders him 
from perceiving it. A young fellow ſees a Ge- 
neral ſurrounded with a brillant retinue, he is 
charm'd with the luſtre of his glory, he is 
reſolved to attain to it, and therefore takes up 
arms. He imagins that the victories of , a 
Marlborough or Exgene were abſolutely their 
own; he is ſure of his own courage and con- 


duct, he tells you, and doubts not but he ſhall 


reach to the ſame pitch of glory with either of 
them. This idea flatters his ambition, and there- 
fore never hope to cure him of it. It will be in 
vain to tell him that the ſucceſs of arms is pre- 
carious, and that the whoie depends on the God 
of arms; ambition infatuates him, and he can 
hear no other voice. We ſeldom liſten willingly, 
fir, ſays Lactifer, to what contradicts our paſſions; 
tell a lady that chere is too much afſfectation in 
327 ak her 
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her dreſs, and ſhe will never forgive you; be- 

cauſe the luſt of pleaſing is the point of her am- 

bition, and the means, by which ſhe hopes to 
attain to it, is dreſs. You have doubtleſs heard 
* of our two celebrated beauties, the Lady Fanny 
| * * and the Lady Betty X, Fanny has 
a great deal of merit, bur ſhe is too ſenſible of 
| it herſelf, and her ambition renders her ſo for- 
| biddingly haughty, that, like a Goddeſs, ſhe is 
| not to be approach'd but with incenſe in hand. 
Betty is leſs lofty, but not leſs inſupportable; be- 
cauſe ever tiring you with the greatneſs of her 
birth and the muſter-roll of illuſtrious perſons 
of her name. 

If ambition, fir, ſays the Knight, had no con- 
ſequences more fatal than thoſe you ſpeak of, 
the inconveniencies of ir would not be very 
great; we might get rid of them by keeping at 
a diſtance from ſuch filly creatures; and their 
defects being perſonal would be without conſe- 
quence. But nothing is more melancholy than 
the fatal precipices down which ambition drags 
it's inconſiderate followers, nothing more deplo- 
rable than the ſad eviis and bloody cataſtrophes 
which the thirſt' of falſe glory draws after it. 
A remarkable proof of it appears in a little tract 
which I lately read, in ſome manuſcript memoirs 
I have by me, relating to certain particulars not 
to be met with in general hiſtory. The ſtory is 
freſh in my mind, and as it is very affecting and 
not foreign to our preſent ſubject, I will relate 
itto you, if you are diſpoſed to liſten to it. La- 
Cifer expreſs'd his deſire of hearing it, and the 
Knight began. 
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Some time before Pharamond, Orontius, ſur- | 
| named the Good, reign'd over that part of Gaul 
| known by the name of the Iſland of France, and 
1 held his court at Paris. In his reign liv'd Sem- 
| pronio and Amanda, who had two ſons and a 

| daughter; the elder was Sempronio's favorite; 
| Amanda tenderneſs was equally divided among 
| all her children. Sempronio was ambitious be- 
yond meaſure, Amanda ſtranger to every ambi- 
tion but that of doing good. The Father edu- 
cated his eldeſt ſon in all the maxims of falſe 
glory; the mother, wiſe as ſhe was virtuous, en- 
deavour'd to ſow in them, from their early 
youth, the ſolid ſeeds of virtue and religion. 
Lucio, the eldeſt of the three children, though 
naturally of a good diſpoſition, was corrupted 
by his father's example and ſpecious reaſoning ; 
but Amanda's frequent counſels, ſupported by 
her own practice, had all the good influence ſhe 
could deſire, over the hearts of Hilario her 
younger ſon and Pulcheria his ſiſter. 

The birth and fortune of Sempronio intitled 
him to ſome notice at court, and his education 
qualified him to make a figure in the firſt poſts 
of the kingdom. As his ambition led him to Jy 
aſpire to them, he neglected no means condu- | 
cive to the end he aim'd at, and the ſtrength 
of his genius improved every incident into a 
means. So that he ſoon roſe to a conſiderable 
ſhare in the adminiſtration of ſtate affairs. 

He no ſooner made his firſt ſtep into the 
miniſtry than, taking the advantage of that pow- 
er which his merit and good fortune put into 
his hands, he labour'd in the promotion of his 
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children. Pulcheria was prefer d to be a maid 
of honour to the Queen, and her many excel- 
lent qualities ſoon lifted her to the firſt place 
in the royal graces of her ſovereign miſtreſs. 
Hilario had a poſt of very great honour and 
profit; but the chief ſtudy of Sempronio was to 
aggrandiſe Lucio; not ſo much for that he 
was the eldeſt and heir to his eſtate and ho- 
nours, as becauſe his ſimilitude of ſentiments 
with thoſe of his father made him the firſt 
in his paternal favour. It muſt be own d that 
Sempronio loved all his children, and the only 
reaſon, perhaps, why he loved Hilario and Pul- 
cheria leſs than their elder brother, was, that 
the contempt they ſhew'd for pomp and exter- 
nal grandeur ſeem'd an obſtacle to the ambi- 
tious views he had for them. He look d up- 
on worldly riches and power with the ſplen- 
dour attending them to be the only true great- 
neſs, and therefore imputed to meanneſs of ſpi- 
rit, and ſtupidity, the indifference with which 
his two younger children view'd every proſ- 
pect of preferment. But as the greateſt men are 
liable to the greateſt miſtakes, whenever they ſuf- 
fer a predominant paſſion to lord it over their 
underſtanding, Sempronio in this particular was 
very much deceived in his opinion. Neither 
Hilario nor Pulcheria were inſenſible to the ſplen- 
dour of riches and greatneſs, but then they were 
ſenſible of the dangers attending both. They had 
learnt from the wiſe inſtructions of their in- 
comparable mother, that true gory conſiſts not 
in the poſſeſſion of honours but in deſerving 
to poſſeſs them, and that the only ſure way 
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to hold them with any ſafety is to hold them 
without attachment. Wherefore they were too 
buſy in rendering themſelves worthy of every 
dignity, to have time to. ſollicit for any: and 
ſelf-diffidence which is twin-born and ever 
grows up with real merit, ſhew'd them to 
2H themſelves in ſo dubious a light, that the more 
2 IR they really deſerved, the leſs they aſpired to 
| e ; and the more room they had to 
ope for, the greater difficulty they had to re- 
| liſh, honours, which Amanda had taught them 
4 to conſider as ſo many gilded pills in which 

danger is made inviting by the vehicle it is 
convey'd in. 
Honours, their mother would often ſay to 
them, like medicins in the ſpring, are very 
innocent things, where the perſon who re- 
ceives them is ſound enough to digeſt what- 
ever in them is nutrimental to virtue, and not 
too weak to ſeparate it from whatever may 
| be derrimental or unſafe. Nothing more pro- 
per than power and greatneſs to add new vi- 
gour to a wiſe and virtuous foul which knows 
Ti how to improve every advantage into wiſdom 
TH 2nd goodneſs. But the labour and care attend- a 
Fi ing on that power and greatneſs are fo re- 
| pugnant to our natural love of eaſe, that no 
1 one would have courage to venture upon 
them, but for the ſweets they are wrapt in: 

| and even thoſe ſweets would be too luſcious to 
ih invite the nicer few, if the gilded leaf of ſplen- 

| — dour did not, by ſtriking the ſenſes agreeably, 
remove from our attention whatever in them 
is capable of creating a diſlike. How much 
BE . we 
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are thoſe happy few to be envied, who, ali- 
menting their virtuous principles with what is 
ſubſtantial in the honours they receive, have 
ſtrength of mind enough to throw off the 
crudities they are apt to occaſion! But how 
much on the contrary are they to be pitięd, 
who, deluded by the ſhining outſide of great- 
nels, covet it more for the fake of the poiſo- 
nous ſweets it is blended with, than for any 
ſolid advantage they propoſe to receive from 
it! Such fickly mortals, far from receiving any 
real benefit from the object of their depraved 
appetites, convert into poiſon what heaven in- 
tended for their benefit. And the honours which 
Gop deſign'd the preſent recompenſe of vir- 
tue, and the means of increaſing merit, they con- 


vert into incentives to vice and the means of 
their own deſtruction. For tho? their folly is 
perceptible to every one who will allow him- 
ſelf a moment to reflect; they themſelves ſel- 


dom ſee it till too late, and when reflection is 
ſo much the more afflicting as ruin is inevita- 


ble. May not ſuch after-wiſe perſons repeat 


after Fonathan that melancholy complaint, I 
have taſted a little honey, and lo I die? 

Theſe and ſuch like noble ſentiments this 
prudent mother would often inculcate to her 
children, but tho' ſhe had the comfort to find 
they were not loſt on Hilario and Pulcheria, 
ſhe had the mortification to ſee Lucio pay no 
regard to them. However ſhe was too precious 


in the ſight of heaven for Gop to leave her 


long on earth; and the religious zeal with which 
ſhe labour'd to inſtill piety into her children 
was 
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was ſo grateful to him that he thought her wor- 
thy to be wafted to himſelf, &er too long a com- 
munication with the world could ſully her ſpot- 
leſs manners, and e'er ſhe could be a diſtreſsful 
witneſs of the ſad conſequences of this refractory 
youth's ambition. Experience ſhew'd that her 
life could have only ſerved to augment, in her, 
griefs, which the divine goodneſs did not think 
her deſerving of; and to add to the heinous guilt 


of Lucio's diſregard to her precepts. The ex- 
. ample of his father, join'd to his frequent le- 


ctures, and the Aattering ſucceſs which confirm'd 
his ambitious maxims, prevail'd with the too af- 
piring ſon, and weigh'd down all the ſolidity of 
Amanda's principles. Nothing had force to at- 
tract him but glory, and nothing was glory with 
him but riches and ſplendor. Power he conſi- 
der'd not as a means to render himſelf worthy 
of, but as an inſtrument to attain to, that falſe 


glory, of which he had form'd to himſelf ſuch a 


flattering idea. 


An ambitious father like Sempronio could not 
fail being fond of a ſon, whoſe ſentiments were 
10 perfectly of a piece with his own. - He look'd 
upon Lucio as the promiſing ſupport of the riſing 
greatneſs of his family, and therefore apply'd all 
his thoughts to ſecond the towering views of the 
young man. The youth had extraordinary parts, 
a fine perſon, and a genteel addreſs, which join- 
ed to the polite education he had received, made 
it no difficult matter for Sempronio, who was 
now the firſt and chief in the adminiſtration, to 
promote him to almoſt an equal ſhare in it with 
himſelf, But this was not enough to ſatiate the 
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forward ambition of Lucio. So far from con- 


tenting himſelf with being the next in greatneſs 
to his father, and the third in authority in the 


kingdom; nothing leſs would ſerve his turn than 
having the ſtep of his parent, and being allied to 
his ſovereign, by marrying his royal daughter. 
The Princeſs was extraordinarily beautiful, 
courteous beyond expreſſion, of an uncommon 
underſtanding, and the early education ſhe had 
received in every branch of uſeful knowledge 


finiſh'd her a wonder of her ſex. Bur all theſe 


perfections had not half the ſway with Lucio 
which the conſideration of royalty had. She 


was the King's daughter, that was more than e- 


nough to determin the daring youth to enter- 


tain thoughts of pretending to her, without once 


reflecting on the diſtance which ſovereignty 
placed between him and her; accordingly he 
was more than commonly affiduous in his ho- 


mage to her. For though he judged, and judged 


rightly, that the chief means to attain to his 
ends .would be to court her royal father's fa- 
vour; yet he left nothing untried to infinuate 
himſelf into the princely maiden's affections, 
tho* without any ſucceſs. Indeed as ſhe miſ- 
took his aſſiduities for effects of his eminent 
loyalty to her royal parents, ſhe rewarded him 
frequently with ſpecial marks of her gracious fa- 
vour; which the young courtier, partly confi- 
dent of himſelf, and partly flatter'd by his am- 
bitious hopes, interpreted into proofs of her 
correſponding to his diſtant addreſſes. So that 
the affability of her Royal Highneſs, which 
pught to have created in him a more profound 
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awe, ſerved only to make him more forward. 
However he had too much ſenſe to dare fortune 
too far by any haſty declaration of love to her, 
before he had ſecured himſelf the King's favour, 
and therefore ſatisfied himſelf with redoubling 
his officiouſneſs to her, And yet, artful as he 
was, he ſo over- acted his part, that, whether thro” 
an effect of ſtrain'd cunning, or of the paſſion 
which hurry'd him on, he either could not or 
would not hinder the young princeſs from ob- 


' ſerving ſomething myſterious in his behaviour; 


though all her ſurmiſes were wide of the real 


_ Cauſe of it. Sometimes ſhe attributed his extra- 


ordinary attentions for her to a deſire of diſtin- 
guiſhing his attachment to the royal family ; 


ſometimes to the levity of youth; and other 


times to ſome degree of affectation: but never 
once imagin'd he had arrogance enough to court 
her for a wife. 

If the princeſs was yet ſuſceptible of any af- 
fection it was all for 'Hilario, whoſe chearful, 
eaſy, modeſt deportment, manly ſenſe, ſublime 
ſentiments, and affable diſpoſition, join'd to the 
agreeableneſ of his perſon, had often charm'd 
her in the drawing-room; and, had ſhe been 
ſkill'd in the ſecrets of love, ſhe might have 
diſcern'd, thro* the diſtant awe with which he 
uſed to accoſt her, a ſomething which expreſs'd 


more veneration for her perſon than for her 


high dignity. Not that Hi/ario harbour'd the. 
leaſt thought, of making any pretenſions to 
one, whom royalty and merit, as well as his 
own diffidence, ſeem'd to raiſe to an inacceſſible 
* above him. * could not, indeed, help 
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purſuing every opportunity of doing homage to 
the royal maid ; a ſecret irreſiſtible impulſe urg d 
him to it: But he was not appriſed that it was 


love; neither was the Princeſs ſenſible of the 


true ſource of her partiality for him : Both at- 
tributed their tenderneſs for each other to the 
regard which juſtice and good ſenſe taught them 
to pay to real worth. 

Thus theſe two innocent lovers went on for 
ſome time, enjoying the guiltleſs pleaſure of ſee- 
ing and mutually delighting in each other with- 
out ſuſpecting the cauſe which gave birth to 
their delight; and therefore, while they enjoy d 
all the ſweets of the pureſt affection, they 
remain'd ſtill ſtrangers to the anxieties inſepar- 
able from the fear of loſing the object of their 
virtuous paſſion, and to all the turbulent emo- 
tions of ſoul, which are the fruits of an irregu- 


lar appetite, Their loves, like the waters of 


the Nile, latent in their rife, ſpread as they ad- 
vanced, and frequently overflow'd ; but over- 
flow'd only to produce plenty of ſubſtantial joys; 
with this difference ſtill, that they harbour'd 
nothing of venomous, and were neither rapid 
nor divided into different ſtreams, but glided on 
in one gentle, even pace, till they met and 
center d in each other. 

Hilario's ſolidity, parts, politeneſs, and univer- 
ſal learning induced the King to give him the 
the inſpection over the education of the young 
Prince, a youth of a very promiſing genius, 
extraordinary docility and courteſy of temper, 
and enrich'd with all the qualities requiſite in a 
Prince deſtin'd one day to rule over a happy 
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nation. He was the delight of his royal m_ 
the idol of the people, and extremely be- 
loved by, and fond of, the Princeſs his ſiſter. 
Their affections were their ſame, their manner of 


thinking the fame, their expreſſions the ſame, 


and their very perſons almoſt the fame. A union 
ſo intimate could not but beget in them ſuch a 
reciprocal tenderneſs for each other as ſeem'd to 
ſpeak but one ſoul in two bodies; and this inti- 
macy gave frequent opportunities to the young 
Princeſs to indulge herſelf the guiltleſs pleaſure 
of ſeeing and converſing with Hzlario in her 
brother's apartment more frequently than ſhe 
could in the drawing-room. Every time ſhe 
ſaw him, ſhe diſcover'd in him ſome new merit, 
and felt a new ſatisfaction in his converſation. 

She would frequently aſk him queſtions for the 
ſake of his anſwers. And tho' ſhe was well verſed 
in every uſeful knowledge, beyond the common 
capacity of ſo tender an age (for ſhe was yet but 
fixteen) ſhe would often plead ignorance for 
the pure pleaſure ſhe took to be inſtructed by 
him. But if the manly wiſdom of Hilario and 
his modeſt graceful manner of communicating 
it charm d the ſoul of the Princeſs; her beauty, 

heighten'd by ſenſe and ſoftneſs, kindled in his 


- breaſt ſuch a lambent flame as confimed” before 


it and converted all into itſelf, with ſo much the 
greater eaſe as it enter'd unperceived and reign'd 
unreſiſted. Hilario, now no more diſpoſed to 
think himſelf wiſe, more than ever wiſh'd to be 
ſo, for the ſake of making his beloved Princeſs 


as perfect as he found her by nature diſpoſed to 


be. All his daily thoughts were now bent on 
learning 
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learning what ſeem'd moſt proper to inſtruct 
her in; his nightly ſtudies had the fame end in 
view, and his whole conduct and converſe were 
inſpired by an ardent deſire of embelliſhing the 
mind and enriching the heart of this royal maid 
with every uſeful ſcience and the love of every 
virtue. 8 

One houſe, one education, and one temper 
of ſoul having wrought in his ſiſter Pulcheria a 


ſimilitude of ſentiments with his own, Hilario 


juſtly imagin'd that an intimacy between the 
Princeſs and her would greatly contribute to his 
delign, and therefore reſolved to neglect nothing 
to effect it. The many perfections of Pulcheria 
made her the univerſal delight of the court; her 
beauty was enliven'd by every winning grace, 
and the attracting ſweetneſs of her behaviour 
ſtole the hearts of all who beheld her. The 
ſprightlineſs of her wit and ſenſe gave her uni- 
verſal authority over the minds of all ſhe con- 
verſed with, and the modeſty with which ſhe 


forbore aſſuming render'd her authority unenvi- 


ed. The men pay'd her a kind of adoration, 
which her own ſex could not but own to be 
her due. In a word, ſhe was the firſt inſtance 
of an ingroſſing beauty free from the carpings of 
jealouſy, and the firſt favourite of royalty un- 
rivald. Perhaps ſhe was the firſt who deſerved 
to be ſo, as ſhe was the firſt rich enough in me- 
rit to repay, with intereſt, the juſtice which the 
world did her in admiring her. For as her me- 
rit was genuin, it was unmix d with pride, 
and therefore ſhe would often ſay, that ſbe was 
1 à loſs for nothing ſo much as to know what 
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the world could ſee in her to admire at, unleſs it 
was ber falling ſo ſhort of the merit of many of her 
own ſex, who enjoy'd not her advantages. It 
muſt therefore be an eaſy matter for her bro- 
ther Hilario to cement an intimacy between her 
and a Princeſs of the ſame age with her, and 
who alone could have any pretenſions to an e- 
quality of merit with her. 

In fact, they grew ſo intimate that they were 


ſenſible of no pleaſure out of each other's com- 
pany; and it very ſeldom happen'd that they were 


not together, ſave when Pulcheria's attendance 


on the Queen made it neceſſary for them to be 
abſent for a while. However thoſe little inter- 


vals of abſence ſerved but to enhance their mu- 
tual joy at meeting again, and communicating 
to each other the little pains they had felt while 
aſunder, and the little occaſions of pleaſure they 
had met with and loſt for want of being together 
to ſhare them. 

Their friendſhip encreaſing with their diſco- 
veries of merit in one another, the leaſt ſepa- 
ration from Pulcheria grew ſo inſupportable to 


the Princels, that, after the Queen's death, whom 


the. kindly fever of fixty eaſed of the load of 
life, ſhe intreated the King to grant her this 
maid of honour for her own lady of the bed- 
chamber, -and obtain'd her requeſt; — which 
time they became inſeparable. They were ſo 
very like in their perſons, that, but for the 
princely ornaments of the one, it would have 
been a difficult matter to diſcern them apart, 
and even now the ſameneſs of ſentiments, and 
manner of expreſling them, made it impoflible 
(R nl to 
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to diſtinguiſh them, thoꝰ together, without fook- 
ing at both. So that their friendſhip, viſible to 
all and diſapproved by none, ſoon became pro- 
verbial, and when quoted as an example, was 
univerſally call'd the cele/tial union, as if nothing 
leſs than a ſupetnatural influence of heaven could 
produce ſo perfect an intimacy between two ſuch 
accompliſh'd beauties. _ 

Whenever the Princeſs went to her brother's 
apartment to partake of the inſtructions he re- 
ceived from Hilario, ſhe took with her her fa- 
vorite lady of the bed-chatnber. And as the 
Pritice admitted to an equal intimacy with him 
the young Lord his governor, he introduced him 
to his ſiſter's apartment, and often took him 
with him, when he himſelf went thither to enjoy 
the ſweets of her converſation. By this means 
her royal highneſs and Hilario had daily opportu- 
nities of reaping the delight which the ſight of 
each other mutually afforded them; and the 
Prince had all the leiſure requiſite to become 
perfectly acquainted with the perfections of Pal- 
cheria, Pulcheria on her ſide had too quick a 
penetration to retnain long a ſtranger to his 
royal highneſs's excellent qualities; and as her 
own extraordinary perfections naturally led her 
ro admire and eſteem merit wherever the found 
it, it is no wonder that that ſoftneſs of ſoul, 


which poliſh'd and refined all her perfections, 


ſhould melt her eſteem into love. In fact, love 
ſoon aſſerted his ſovereignty over the hearts of 
lovely Pulcheria and the young Prince; and ce- 
mented them in as ſtrong a union as he had be- 
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fore the ſouls of the too charming Princeſs and 
her dear Hilario. 
Tho' Pulcheria made full as great a progreſs 
in love as the Prince, her innate modeſty kept 
her from giving any external marks of it, ſaying 
| certain little uneaſineſſes in his abſence, and ſoli- 
| citudes for his welfare, which inadvertency 
ſtole from her. For the ſpotleſs innocence | 
| of her mind made her too little ſuſpicious of | 
| the emotions of her heart, to ſuffer her to be | 
þ 


enough upon her guard againſt obſervation. 
She did not know herſelf to be in love, and 
therefore was neither cautious nor afraid leſt any 
| one ſhould think her ſo. The virginal bluſhes, 
| with which pleaſure fluſh'd her whenever the 
| Prince appear'd, plainly ſpoke the purpoſe of her | 
| ſoul, which ſhe herſelf was too little acquainted | 
| with to wiſh to-conceal. And yet his royal high- 
| neſs, unverſed as yet in the language of love, was 
the leaſt capable of reading the ſoft impreſſion 

himſelf had graven on her tender heart; though 

he was fo religiouſly devoted to her, as to be 
perpetually on the watch of her looks, to learn 

| thence what inclinations of hers he could have 
| the happineſs of gratifying. He could not bur 
| perceive the frequent change in her countenance 
| whenever he approach'd her and while he was 
| eonverſing with her; but what he ought to have 
| interpreted to his fayour, reſpectuous fear and 
| that ſelf-difſatisfaction which ever accompany the 
| the loves of men of the greateſt merit, made 
| him conſtrue to his diſadvantage. He ſaw 
nothing lovely and eſtimable but in the more 
than lovely Pulcheria, and therefore, blind 5 
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his own high worth, he was blind to the love 
which that had kindled in her breaſt. Her bluſhes 
he attributed to the uneaſineſs which the fight of 
him gave her, and the perplexity his aſſiduities 
frequently threw her into, appeard to him a 
proof of her diflike ; which flung him at length 
into a ſeriouſneſs not very wide of melancholly. 
But lovers ſeldom ſee at all, and never right: 
The raſh and fooliſh can ſee no fault in their 
beloved object; and they whom ſenſe and vir- 
tue direct to the choice of a really faultleſs one, 
are as incapable of ſeeing any perfection in them- 
ſelves. This was the caſe with the Prince ; and 
his blindneſs had proved fatal to his happineſs, if 
the Princeſs his fiſter had not ſeen better than 
himſelf. 

The Princeſs, perhaps, was as dim-ſighted, as 
her brother, in what concern'd herſelf and Hi- 


lario. We often ſee with a clearer light for 


others than for ourſelves. Her royal highneſs 
could not help obſerving a very viſible alteration 


as well in her brother as in Pulcheria, and began 


to perceive a more than ordinary regard in each 
for the other. Whether what ſhe herſelf felt 
within her for Hilario inclined her to think ſo, 
or the deſire ſhe had of ſeeing two perſons ſo 
dear to her, dear to each other, made her wiſh 
ſo; ſhe was not a little pleaſed with the diſco- 
very; tho? ſhe kept it to herſelf, either to have 
better opportunities of aſſuring herſelf, or thro? 
fear of diſturbing a paſſion ſhe knew to be in- 
nocent in itſelf. S 


But while the princeſs herſelf was thus atten- 
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tive to what paſs'd between her brother and 
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Pulcheria, ſhe was not enough upon her guard 
to prevent his making as important a diſcoyery 
with regard to her and Hilario. He had long 
been witneſs to the awful reſpect with which 
this young Lord fo ſtudiouſly devoted himſelf to 
her ſervice, as well as to the partial goodneſs and 
returns of his ſiſter ; but had been witneſs only 
as a perſon may be to the ſignature of a con- 
veyance, without knowing or concerning himſelf 
to know the purport or meaning of what he is 
witnefs to. But now what paſs'd within his own 
ſoul afforded him light enough to penetrate 
into theirs. And he was the more pleaſed at 
the diſcovery as he entertain'd ſome hopes that 
by aſſiſting them in their loves, he might in- 
duce them to join in ſoftening the heart of his 


dear  fanciedly cruel Pwulcheria. He reſolved 


therefore to ſeize the firſt occaſion to ſound his 
liſter and Hi/ario, thereby to get rid, if poſſible, 
of the languiſhing diſtreſs his fears created in 
him. For tho this new proſpect of hope ſerved to 
buoy him up a little from abſolutely finking into 
deſpair; yet it was very far from being ſufficient 
to diſſipate the thick cloud of ſadneſs, which 
his miſtaken notion of Pulcheria's diſlike to him 
had gather'd over his ſoul. 

One day when the Princeſs and he were alone 
with each other, he open'd his mind to her, 
and told her his love aad fears, not forgetring 
the reaſons he had to believe her heart was not 
more at liberty than his. The Princeſs would 
have fain perſuaded her brother that he was in 
a miſtake with regard to her diſpoſitions; bur 


loye had already made him ſo great a maſter = 
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his ſecrets, that ſhe labour'd in vain; for he 
brought her to own, that his royal highneſs was 
better acquainted with her heart than ſhe was 
herſelf, You force me, dear brother, ſaid ſhe, 
to confeſs that I have a more than ordinary re- 
gard for Hilario. From the firſt opportunity 
I had of diſcovering the great worth of that 
young Lord, I conceived a high eſteem for 
him; and every day ſince, I have had freſh rea- 
fon to be convinced that my eſteem was not 
miſplaced; but I never once ſuſpected till you 
unfolded my heart to me that that eſteem was 
love. I have often indeed thought that the 
happy woman, who is deſtin'd to paſs her life 
in the enjoyment of his converſation, will de- 
ſerve the envy of royalty; and muſt, if ſhe is 
ſenſible of her bleſſing, look down upon roy- 
alty like mine, when debar'd of ſuch a blits, 
with pity and contempt. And fince I may 
freely open my ſoul to you, I own, I would 
rather be the meaneſt of our royal father's ſub. 


_ jects to ſhare my fortune with Hilario, than re- 


ceive a crown from any other man, tho' em- 
peror of the whole habitable world. But Hi. 
lario has ſo well taught me to conquer myſelf 
that I am reſolved to make inclination bend to 
duty, tho' duty deprives me for ever of all 
which I think valuable in life next to you. 
And therefore I have always taken care to con- 
ceal from him, and every one but yourſelf, 
the tender ſentiments I feel for him, as modeſ- 
ty teaches me to do. Neither would it avail to 
do otherwile; {ſince fate has placed ſuch an im- 
paſſable bar between us, as renders it imprac- 
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ticable for me ever to be bleſt with him for 
a partner in life. So that you need be under 
no apprehenſions 

Lovely ſiſter, ſays the Prince, give me leave 
to ſet you right. Obedience is a holy virtue, 
but is love leſs ſacred? I highly commend your 
reſolution of not ſuffering duty to give way to 


propenſity. This is worthy the noble ſenti- 


ments our birth ought to inſpire us with, and 


perfectly agrees with the heroic maxims we 
Jointly owe to Hilario's inſtructions. Yet may 


not inclination go hand in hand with duty? 
Fix not your choice while our royal parent 
lives, without his conſent: but are you obliged 
to fix or declare it, while he has the power of 
annulling it? You know he is upon the verge 
of changing a temporal for an eternal crown, 
and though ir ought to be our joint prayer for 
the preſervation of his life, yet what will our 
prayers avail to alter the decrees of providence. 
At his deceaſe you are ſenſible you will be at 
my diſpoſal, and on whom can I better beſtow 
you, or you yorr/elf, than on him whoſe la- 
bours have wholly tended to make us worthy 


children of ſuch a parent, and in that alone 


truly great and royal. It is true, Hilario is in- 
ferior in birth to you. But! Merit levels all: 
and the man, who labours and is able to tnake 
men worthy to be monarchs, deſerves to be 
a King if he is not one. So the maid, whoſe 
perfections are truly royal, is worthy a diadem 
whether born to one or not. Such, ſuch is 


too lovely Pulcheria; and hence I think it 


matter of true ambition, to aſpire to her pre- 
ferably 
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ferably to all princeſſes, whoſe equality with 
me in deſcent, for want of her merit, places 
them at a diſtance infinitely below that charming 
creature. For heaven's ſake then, deareſt fiſter, 
aſſiſt me with your advice and intereſt with 
Pulcheria, and prevail with Hilario to do the 
fame, to make me happy; and be aſſured of 
my conſulting every means to contribute to 
your perfect happineſs in each other. 

The princeſs return'd her ſincereſt thanks to 
her brother for his generous offer, and aſſured 
him that ſhe would uſe all her intereft with his 
fair miſtreſs, but implored him withal, to lay 
afide all thoughts of intereſting himſelf in her 
affair, not only for that ſhe look*d upon it as 
impracticable on account of the diſtance be- 
tween her and her dear Hilario, but becauſe, 
well as the loved him, ſhe was reſolved to 
keep him in a perpetual ignorance-of it; nor 
being able to ſupport the thought of his being 
privy to a weakneſs in her, which ſhe could 
not conſider in herſelf without bluſhing. Leave 
that to me, ſweet ſiſter, faid the prince, I am 
already fully acquainted with Hilario's reſpect- 
ful tenderneſs for you, and have acquainted him 
with what I remark'd in you for him: which 
I did to fave you both, as you are both dear 
ro me, the pain of revealing your ſentiments 
to each other. So that you have nothing more 
to do than to taſte the innocent ſweets of your 
mutual love, with that difcretion which you 
both have at command, till it ſhall be in my 
power to crown your union with the facred 
bands of marriage. | 
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Here ſudden conſuſion heightep'd her royal 
highneſs's beauteous teint with a crimſon bluſh, 
modeſt reſentment ſparkled in her eyes, and 
the charming creature aſſumed ſuch a becom- 
ing air of noble loftineſs as ſpoke her inward 
ſtruggles between joy and ſhame. Pleaſed as 
ſhe was, ſhe was upon the point of chiding 
her royal brother for betraying her idol- ſecret 
to Hlario, when Hilario enter d the room, and 
love bid reſentment give way to tenderneſs. 

Finding by their manner that their royal high- 
neſles were on a matter of privacy, the young 
pobleman was going to withdraw, when the 
prince, with leave from his ſiſter's eyes, call'd 
him back; and. preſenting thera to. each other 
bid them be happy in a perfect union aſſuring 
them that he would one day make them as 
compleatly ſo, as their ſouls could wiſh. When 
Hilario had got the better of ſurprize, be 
return d his reſpectful thanks to the prince in the 
moſt grateful terms he was maſter of. After 
which kneeling to the royal maid with pro- 
foundeſt reverence, he pay d her an aweful, ten- 
der homage, ſuch as the moſt ſubmiſſive love 
alone could ſuggeſt. The princeſs, after ſome 
reluctance and confuſion ariſing from virgin mo- 
deſty, rewarded his addreſſes with an equal ſhare 
of tenderneſs and gave bim her lovely hand to 
ki. When the prince had thus far 1 
he attempted to rally them both on the ſubject 


of their love; but the aukward conſtraint with 


which he did it, ſpoke how much he wiſh'd to 
enjoy a happineſs equal to theirs, in the com- 
pany of his deareſt Fuleheria. However be did 

not 
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not think proper to interrupt their firſt entertains ' 
ment of love with ſaying much on that head, 
and therefore contenting himſelf at parting with 
recommending his love warmly to their zeal, 
he left them to each other, and retired to his 
own apartment to enjoy the gloomy comfort 
of melancholly muſing. | 
I fancy, fir, ſays Lactifer, the Princeſs and 
Hilario were not backward in promoting the 
Prince's happineſs with the fair Puloberia, ſince 
their own felicity depended ſo much upon it. 
Neither could they find it a very difficult mat- 
ter to prevail with one, whoſe tender heart plead- 
ed full as much in his fayour as they poſſibly could 
do. You judge right, fir, ſays the Knight; the 
Prince could not have better advocates than theſe, 
whom inclination and intereſt render'd incorru- 
ptibly zealous and irreſiſtibly eloquent in his 
cauſe, and it was impoſlible he ſhould loſe it 
with ſuch able pleaders, eſpecially when the fair 
judge was ſo prepoſſeſt in his favour. In fact, 
they ſucceeded ſo well, that, in ſpite of all the 
ſtruggles of modeſty and duty, they drew from 
Pulcheria a confeſſion, that of all mankind the 
Prince was the only one her heart was capable 
of liking, and that nothing could reſtrain her 
from daring to love him with the moſt tender 
paſſion, but the profound reſpe& which ſhe 
owed him as a ſubject; that ſhe was perfectlß 
ſenſible of the unapproachable height to which 
fate had raiſed him above her: and therefore 
was determin'd ever to remain fingie ; fince- 
duty, reſpect to him, and every virtue befitting 
her ſtation, forbad her aſpiring to him. There 
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needed no more to betray the diſpoſition of 
this young virgin. The Prince was not long 
left a ſtranger to it, he uſed: every argument 
love could dictate, to convince her that inequa- 
lity of birth is no legitimate impediment to mu- 
tual love, and at length he prevaiPd. In a word, 
they agree'd to love each other with inviolable 


affection, and to keep their loves private *till 


time ſhould allow them to enjoy. the ſweets of 
their guiltleſs paſſion without reſtraint. 

And now the four happy lovers became inſepa- 
rable companions, and enjoy'd the inexpreſſible 
delight of entertaining one another in common, on 
the ſubject of their loves. State and ceremonies 
of royalty obliged them to be ſometimes parted: 
for a few hours; but that was the only uneaſineſs 
they ſeem d capable of feeling. When they were 
together, every viſit from any elſe was an in- 
ſufferable intruſion to them, their felicity was ſo- 
center d in the ſole converſation. of one another. 
This felicity indeed they enjoy'd, for ſome time, 
uninterrupted, and even unſuſpected: the con- 
ſtant retirement of the Prince and his ſiſter be- 
ing attributed to their attachment to ſtudy and 
intellectual improvements; and the poſts of 


Hilario and Pulcheria, which required them 


to be always about their royal perſons, remoy- 
ing all obſervation and ſuſpicion with regard to 
them: ſo that nothing ſeem'd capable of diſturb- 
ing them from the peaceful enjoyment of their 
innocent amours. However, ſecure as they 
thought they were, they ſoon found themſelves 
very much miſtaken; and experience taught 

| them 
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them that danger is often nigheſt at hand when 
moſt overlook'd. 

Lucio had now got the ſtart of his father, and 
was at the head of the miniſtry. He found the 
ſecret to inſinuate himſelf ſo far into the affe- 
ctions of the old King, who was ſuperannuated 
and in the laſt decline of life, that nothing was 
done, relating to public affairs, without his ſug- 
geſtion and influence. And Sempronio the father, 
looking upon this as injurious to his reputation 
and derogatory from his authority, inafmuch as 
it made him appear à mere Cypher im the admi- 
niſtration, he undertook to thwart his ſon, by 
vigorouſly oppoſing all his meaſures. Wherefore 
the ſon, reſolved not to ſtop his own ambitious 
career, repreſented his father to the King, in an 
artful manner, as incapable any longer of ma- 
naging public affairs. So that Sempronio was 
comperd to reſign his poſts in favour of his 
ſon, and retire into the country, where he had 
leafure enough to reflect on the folly of his paſt 
conduct, in educating his ſon in the deſtructive 
principles of falſe ambition: And the repentance, 
which the frequency of this feeling reflection 
created in him, ſoon put an end to his life. On 
ſuch a baſe parricide the ungrateful, unnatural, 
ambitious Lucio ſtep'd into the firſt poſt and 
became the prime and greateſt ſubject in the King- 
dom. But he was ſtill a ſubject; and nothing 
leſs could gratify his ambition than a ſhare in 
royalty: But this could be obtain d by no other 
means than by marrying the Princeſs. However 
it could not be eaſily effected as things then 


ſtood, till the Prince ſhould firſt be married, 
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and an end put to the quarrel ſtill ſubſiſting be- 
tween Oront ius and Stilico King of the Viſigoths; 
wherefore he determin'd to leave no means un- 
tried to effect both. | 

The Gauls had long waged a bloody war with 
the Viſgoths, who inhabited that part of France 
ſince calld Burgundy, from the Burgs, a tribe 
of Yaudals, ſettling there; and this war had 

roved a very advantageous one to the Gauls. 
But it was no difficult matter for Lucio, who 
had the King's ear, to perſuade him that a peace 
would be more advantageous. Accordingly he 
obtain'd full powers to make one on ſuch terms 
as he ſhould think fit. Thus impower'd, he ſent 
to Alexia (ſince called Alixe) which tho now 
but a ſmall village of no note, was then a power- 
ful city, where Stilico kept his court, to whom he 


offer d peace, upon the ſingle condition of giv- 


ing his daughter in marriage to the young prince. 
The King of the Viſgoths gladly liſten d to 
the propoſal, not only becauſe he was ex- 
tremely ſick of a war, which if continued any 
longer muſt end in the total ſubverſion of his 
kingdom, but becauſe he had no hopes of mar- 
rying his daughter, on account of ſome known 
natural defects which render'd it morally impoſ- 
fible ſhe ſhould ever bear iſſue. But that was 
far from being any objection to Lucio, who 
hoped, by this means, that he might one day 
mount the throne of Gaul hitnſelf, ſhould ſhe 
chance to out-live the Prince, her intended 
huſbend, and he be able to compaſs a marriage 
with the Princeſs his royal ſiſter. This was do- 


and 
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and killing many birds at a ſingle ſnot. But how 
blind does the faſcinating glare of that comet 
ambition render thoſe who fix their eyes too 
ſtedfaſtly on it | 

Diſadv antageous and ſhameful as this peace 
and the match, by which it was to be cemented, 
were, Lucio brought the King to conſent to it. 
And tho? the Prince, when inform'd of the near 
part he had to act in it, uſed all his intereſt to 
oppoſe it, the King was ſo wedded to Lucio's 
ſentiments., and Lucio ſo obſtinately bent on pur- 
ſuing his own ambitious views, that the treaty 
was abſolutely concluded, hoſtages were ex- 
changed on both ſides, and Hilario, by the 
King's order, was pitch'd upon for one of the 
hoſtages. 

Every one ſaw the diſadvantages of, and cry'd 
out ſhame againſt this infamous peace, except 
the King; who was ſo infatuated by his opinion 
of Lucio, that he was at a loſs how to recom- 
penſe the author and contriver of it; and there- 
fore left it to his favourite to choſe his own 
reward, promiſing to grant him any one requeſt 
within the reach of regal authority. Lxcio, who 
was too much enflaved by his ambition to neg- 
lect ſo fair an opportunity of gratifying it, re- 
turn'd his majeſty thanks, and, without heſita- 
tion, demanded his royal daughter in marriage ; 
which the King was blind enough to grant, and 
even order'd preparations to be made for cele- 
brating both nuptials together, with the utmoſt 
ſpeed and ſolemnity. So faſcinated are the great- 
eſt princes, when content to ſee thro* the eyes 
of a corrupt and daring miniſter | While Oroz- 
oy tius 
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tius held the reins in his own hand, no prince ever 
exceld him in wiſdom and every royal virtue; 
but now age ſunk the man into indolence, and 
indolence loſt the monarch in the minor. 

I ſhall not pretend to deſcribe, fir, ſays the 
Knight to Lacrifer, the deadly diſtreſs which 
this double mortal biow brought upon our four 
illuſtrious lovers. Their union was ſo intimate 
that they were all equal ſharers in every pain as 
well as pleafure which affected any one of 
them; and therefore it is hard to ſay whether 
the Prince and Hilario, or the Princeſs and 
Pulcheria were the moſt alarm'd at the danger of 
loſing. their beloved objects; or whether the 
Princeſs and ber dear Hilario felt moſt for their 
brother and ſiſter, or theſe for the former. 
Certain. it is that their own griefs, already too 
acute, were doubly 1 by thoſe of one 
another. For the reſt I ſhall not pretend to 
give 'an idea of what all terms are too faint to 
expreſs. Let us leave them to the melancholy 

ſolace of indulging their juſt forrows. Such as 
have had the misfortune to be in the like fad ſi- 
tuation, will own them to be more eaſily felt 
than told: neither is it to my preſent purpoſe to 
paint to you the anguiſh. of diſtreſsful love, but 
to give you an idea of the fatal conſequences of 
unbounded ambition, | 

Notwithſtanding all the means which the 
Prince, Hilario, and their lovely miſtreſſes try'd: 
to ward off the blow and to obviate the dangers 
which threaten'd them, their endeavours were 

| attended with no ſucceſs; the King was not to 
[ be diſſuaded by any but Lucio, and Lucio was 
| nor 
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not of a humour to give up fo glorious a prize, 
when upon the point of ſeizing it: ſo that our 
hapleſs lovers were reduced to the moſt per- 
plexing dilemma. All the proſpect they had be- 
fore them was, either to train a miſerable life 
for ever apart from each other, or betake them- 
ſelves to a voluntary exile: tho? the latter, be- 
ſides being liable to dangers and hardſhips to 
which they were little fitted and abſolute ftran- 
gers, ſeem'd almoſt impracticable, on account 
of Hilario's being hoſtage in an enemy's coun- 
try, whoſe intereſt it was to keep a narrow 
watch over him to prevent his eſcape. How- 
ever as they deem'd all other dangers and diffi- 
culties preferable to ſeparation, they reſolved on 
their flight, and concerted their meaſures ſo 
well, that by the means of ſome truſty ſer- 
vants, they eſcaped into Britain: where they 
reſolved to wait with patience till it ſhould pleaſe 
heaven to be more propitious to their loves. 
And as the divine providence ſeldom leaves vir- 
tue long in diſtreſs, and never ſuffers the good 
to be tempted beyond their ſtrength, they ſoon 

faw an end of their ſufferings. | 
The Prince, ſome time before the day he 
pitch'd upon for making his eſcape, took care 
to give ſecret intelligence of his deſign to Hila- 
rio, who found means to gain over one of the 
guards appointed by $Szilicoto attend him. This 
guard, won by the charms of all-perſuaſive gold, 
aſſiſted him in his flight, and waited on him to 
Britain, where the prince had agreed to join 
him, when aſſured of his arrival thicher. Hzlar:o 
was no ſooner miſſing, than diligent ſearch _ 
| made 
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made after him all over Szilico's dominions ; but 

he had taken too good precautions to be ſtopt, 

and arrived ſafe to his journey's end. When | 

the King of the Viſgoths found it was to no 

purpoſe to make any farther reſearch there, he 

diſpatch'd a courier to Orontius, to complain of 

Hilaris's eſcape, and to demand him back; for 

he did not in the leaſt doubt but that he was 

return'd to Paris. As ſoon as Orontius was in- 

form'd of what had happen d, he was exceed- 

ingly enraged; and deeming his honour (of which 

he was ever nicely jealous) concern'd to repair 

the breach of a treaty he had voluntarily (how- 

4 ever inconſiderately) enter'd into, he order'd di- 

| ligent ſearch to be made after him all over the 

kingdom. But finding all enquiry after Hilario 
unſucceſsful, he thought nothing leſs could fuf- 
fice to heal his ſuffering fame than to ſend the 
brother in his ſtead: he was bent ypon it, and, 
however neceflary Lyucio's preſence at Paris 
ſeem'd to be at that juncture, no remonſtrances 

of his could alter the King's reſolution. Make 

no reply, Lucio, ſays his majeſty, our honour is 
at ſtake, and the word of Kings ſhould be too 
ſacred to admit the leaſt prevarication, or even 
ſuſpicion of it: your ſtay at Alexia will not be 
long: ſoon as the nuptials of our royal ſon are 

4 ſolemnized with the Viſigothian Princeſs, you will 

| be at liberty; and during your abſence, ourſelf 

| will give orders that all things ſhall be in readi- 

| neſs to celebrate yours with our deareſt daughter 

| at your return; in the mean time depart, and 

depart inſtantly, to wipe off the ſtain which 

our glory ſuffers from the eſcape of your 1 
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leſs brother; we can give no greater proof of 
our royal ſincerity than by ſending our chief 
and beſt beloved ſubject a pledge of it; be af- 
ſured of our royal favour and the impatience 
with which we ſhall wait your return to our 
gracious embraces. Poor Lucio was forced to 
obey; the King was old and poſitive, and he 
had made him too fond of the ſcheme, ſo that 
he had no one to blame but himſelf. No ſoon- 
er was news brought back of Lucio's arrival at 
the court of Alexia, than the Prince with his 
dear ſiſter and the charming Pulcheria made their 
eſcape in the habir of peaſants, and arrived ſafe 
and ſoon in Britain, where they met with Hila- 
rio, to the mutual inexpreſſible joy of them all. 
When the flight of their royal highneſſes 
was known, Orontius was a good deal aftoniſh'd 
at it; but the decay'd condition of his under- 
ſtand-ing ſuffer'd him not to take ir much to 
heart, more eſpecially as he doubted not but 
they were in ſome part of the kingdom. How- 
ever he immediately ſent word to the King of 
the Viſegot hs of the Princes being miſſing; aſ- 
ſuring him withal that his intentions were ſtill 
the ſame with regard to the ſtipulated alliance, 
and that he would uſe all poſſible diligence to 
effect it with utmoſt ſpeed. But Stilico was ſo 
far from being ſatisfied with the plain dealing of 
Orontius, that he took the whole for an artifice 
made uſe of to elude a treaty, which he now 
believed had been only ſet on foot, by con- 
trivance of Lucio, to gain time for the execu- 
tion of ſome cunning ſtratagem he had in view, 
the more effectually to ſubdue the YViſigorhs. 


He 
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He was naturally of a haſty, ſuſpicious, vehe- 


ment temper, and bloody of diſpoſition ; there- 


fore thinking himſelf betray'd, and betray'd by 


Lucio, whom he knew to be prime agent in all 
his maſter's affairs, he vented all his reſentment 
againſt him; and without any regard to conſe- 
quences, <auſed him immediately to be cruelly 
put to death, with the meſſenger who brought 
the account of the Prince's retreat. 


Thus fell this unhappy flave to his ambition, 


by the very means he made uſe of to gratify 
it; and thus does the divine juſtice, even in 
this life, overtake thoſe who trample under foot 
the ſacred ties of duty, fidelity, and religion, as 
well as the tender conſiderations of blood and 
nature, to follow the lawleſs purſuits of a cri- 
mine! paſſion, 

When Orontius heard of the outrage commit- 
ted on the perſon of his favorite, he loſt all 
temper, reſolv'd on revenge, 29 od never to 
make peace with the Fiſigoths ill e had'puniſh'd 
their baſe treatment of his miniſter, with ſub- 
verſion and ſlavery. But this would not bring 
Lucio to life again, neither was it in the King's 
power to effect: he forgot he was ninety, an 
age very little fitted for the toils of a conqueror; 
however he was preparing to make a vigorous 
war with the unjuſt and bloody King of the 
Viſigoths, when he was feiz'd with a violent cold, 
which, ending in a pleuriſy, carry'd him off in 
a few days. 

The Prince had from time to time been pri- 
vately inform d of all that paſs'd, and at the 
ume 7 the King's K was upon his re- 

turn 
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turn home with his dear companions, on pur- 
poſe to comfort and cheriſh his aged parent, but 


came too late to receive his dying breath. Some 


hours after the King's deceaſe, their royal high- 
neſſes, with the lovely Pulcheria and her brother, 
arrived, while the people were ſtill aſſembled 
round the palace, giving pathetic ſigns of unut- 
terable grief for the loſs of their idolized ſove- 
reign, and bemoaning with the moſt tender ex- 
preſſions of love and loyalty the abſence of the 
royal iſſue. Tho' their royal highneſſes were in- 
conſolable at the death of their princely parent, 


they were forced, inſtead of retiring to give 


their grief a vent, to ſhew themſelves to the 
public, whoſe ſorrow immediately changed to 
the moſt lively ſenſe of exſtatic joy, at ſo un- 
expectedly pleaſing a ſight. 

When the funeral exequies of the deceaſed 
monarch were over, and our illuſtrious lovers 
had indulged ſome time in bewailing the good 
Orontius and unhappy Lucio, the young King 
and his lovely Pulcheria were wedded and 
crown'd, and her royal highneſs married to her 
dear Hilario, on one and the ſame day, with 
a magnificence never known before, and never 
to be exceeded in after times. They all lived 
in an uninterrupted harmony for a long ſeries of 
years, and died bleſt with a fair, virtuous, and 
numerous progeny. Thus does heaven, even in 
this life, liberally reward the virtuous ; ſo true 
it is that virtue is ever the moſt ſucceſsful poli- 
cy, and that the divine bounty is ever ſolicitous 
to exalt thoſe, who, regardleſs of the poſſeſſion 
of honours, direct all their ambition to meriting 


them, 
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them, according to what is written, that He uh 
humbles bimſelf ſhall be exalted, 

What do you think of this little hiſtory, fir ? 
ſays the Knight to Lactifer. I think, fir, ſays 
Lactifer, that the delicacy of it's ſtrokes are in- 
imitable, and ſufficient to give us a perfectly clear 


idea of the material difference between falſe and 


true ambition. This lifts us to the felicity it 
points us out, and brings us, unexpectedly, to 


'the glory it directs us to ſhun; the other, like an 


igzis fatuns, faſcinates and deceives us, holding 
out, at a diſtance, a falſe and fugitive light, only 
to decoy us after it into danger and deſtruction, 
What inevitable ruin and infamy would not 
Lucio have jnvoly'd his country in, had not 
providence averted the miſchief, by turning it 
on the head of the contriver! But how much 
more happy were Hilario and the truely fair 
Puleberia, in purſuing the dictates of their wiſe 
mother! If the divine goodneſs was ſo liberal 
in rewarding their virtuous ambition on this 
fide the grave; what ideas may we not form of 
the felicity prepared for them beyond death: Or 
rather, what ideas of ours can equal the im- 
menſe flood of glory circumſcribing their im- 
mortality in that bliſsful ſtate of which their fe- 
licity in this life was but a faint and imperfect 
reliſh | It is certainly evident, fir, ſays the Knight, 
that our ambition muſt ever be falſe, while it 
deviates from eternal truth; and will of courſe 
lead us wide of the mark of real glory whenever 
it purſues any other object: Becauſe there is 
really no glory, felicity, or ſalvation, but in 
that eternal truth and a ſtrict adheſion to * 
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But we have no leiſure at preſent for reaſoning, 
the time grows late and the hour warns us to 
rt. 
"In then parted; the Knight perfect ſatis- 
fied with the impreſſion his ſtory had made on 
the mind of Lactifer, and Lactifer as pleaſed with 
having drawn thence ſome truths, - which he 
had never before given attention. This is the caſe 
with the major part of human ſpecies, who, too 
much taken up with the folicitudes of life, ſeldom 
allow themſelves time to draw from, events, the 
truth and ſolidity of Gopꝰs predictions in holy 
WTIE. 


End of the ſeventh converſation, 


CON VER- 


CONVERSATIONS 


Moral and Entertaining. 


Eighth ConveERSATION. 


HE badneſs of the weather hinder'd our 

two gentlemen from meeting the next 
day in the walks as uſual: wherefore 

each went where he thought he might 

ſpend his time moſt agreeably. Lagifer went 
to ſee a baron and his lady of his acquaintance, 
juſt come from Paris, where they had been 
married about fix months before, to the inex- 
preſſible joy of both. Our traveller, during his 
ſtay in that city, had been diſtinguiſh'd by each 
of them with a particular ſhare of intimacy, 
even ſo far as to be made a confident in their 
courtſhip: which, tho' it had been of ſome 
ſtanding, was carried on with a great deal of 
warmth on both ſides. At length the bans 
were publiſh'd, the time was agree'd upon for 
the wedding, and Lactifer, invited to the ſo- 
| "> | lemnity 
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lemnity and entertainment. But affairs or cu- 
rioſity calling him away before the day prefix d, 
he was not preſent at the marriage- ceremony. 
They acquainted him however by letter ſoon 
after with the accompliſhment of their wiſhes, 
in ſuch terms as left him no room to doubt of 
their exceſs of felicity. And he on his fide 
made the polite returns uſual on ſuch occa- 
fons. Nevertheleſs he thought it a duty of 
good-breeding to ſeize the firſt opportunity, af- 
ter their arrival at the Hague, to pay them his 
perſonal congratulations. And as he imagin'd 
- the compliment would be no leſs pleaſing than 
ſeaſonable, he could not help flattering him- 
ſelf with the expectation of ſharing in .their 
happineſs, by becoming a witneſs to it. But 
Latifer was yet ſingle, his reaſon was unin- 


ir fected with falſe prejudice, and therefore he 

<t thought as all married perſons ſhould think; not 

re | as the generality do. . 
Ss 7 He went then and was received in a very 

at courteous manner by both, yet ſo as to be 

4 made ſenſible that his preſence was more grate- 

en ful than his compliment. There was a good 

* deal of company, and Lactifer among the reſt 

1 was importuned to ſtay ſupper; to which he 

— acquieſced, deſirous of diving, if poſſible, into 

ey the cauſe of the unexpected indifference he 

eir | perceived in this new- married couple towards 

ne | cach-other. | 
A The entertainment was elegant, and the in- | 
3 vited extremely gay, all but the baron and his | 
01 lady; who, tho they forced themſelves to ex- | 
® cite their gueſts to mirth by their example, | 


nity | could 
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could not however conceal from Lactifers pe- 
netration the fecret reſtraint they were 64 27 
He plainly ſaw they liked every one there bet- 
ter than each other; and if they were not ab- 
ſolutely reſtleſs together, each would however 
have been cotnpleatly eaſy had the other been 
abfent. And yet they neither quarrePd nor 
contradicted one another, but behaved with ci- 
vility on both ſides, even to a fault: Tho? our 
traveller could not help being as little at his 
ceaſe, as if they had actually differ'd; being 
himſelf of opinion that ſuch behaviour, as 
would be the height of good- breeding between 
ſtrangers, is generally down- right rudeneſs be- 
tween man and wife 
The ſerious reflections which ſo unexpected 
a ſcene raiſed in La&#ifer's mind threw him 
into a muſing, which created a good deal of 
genteel rallery. The company would have it, 
he was in love; and each ſtrove, who ſhould 
be moſt witty upon him. He defended himſelf 
pretty well againſt the reſt; but the baron and 
his lady were almoſt too many for him. Ir was 
not that he was at any loſs to anſwer them, but 
he was too well acquainted with human nature 
to riſk jeſting upon diſagreeable truths. He 
therefore contented himſelf with ſaying, that if 
he really was in love, he ſhould neither bluſh 
to own it, nor apprehend it's conſequencess 
ſince the example, he had from perſons he 
ſo much eſteem'd, was ſufficient to encou- 
rage one leſs bold than himſelf to take a pride 
in that paſſion. The delicacy of this well-bred 
Evaſion had it's deſired effect; rallery — 
| an 
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& and ſubjects of converſation leſs intereſting took 
6 place, till the deſert was removed. 
* After ſupper, the weather being again fine, 
j and the evening warm and ferene, the ladies 
'T choſe to take a walk on the terraſs; and as 
n they ſhew'd an inclination to be by themſelves, 
Ir politeneſs obliged the gentlemen, not to inter- 
i- rupt them, to continue at table. Lactifer, who 
Ir was anxious to know for certain whether his 
is ſurmiſes were juſt or not, judg'd this a fair. 
8 opportunity, and reſolved not to neglect it. 
as Monſieur le Baron, ſays he, matrimony ſeems 
N to agree with you extraordinarily, well: I think 
e I never aw you look better. Sir, ſays the ba- 
ron, I am obliged to you for the compliment; 
ed but you will find it a difficult matter to per- 
m ſuade me that matrimony contributes any thing 
of | to my good looks. It may be a wholeſome 
it, draught for aught I can prove to the contrary ; 
ld but it is a very bitter one; and if it has not 
elf diſagreed with my conſtitution, it has at leaſt 
= given ſuch a ſtrange turn to the muſcles of 
vas my face, that I don't know myſelf again, if 
ut | I look in a glaſs. You are very merry, fir, 
ire ſays Lactifer: You would give us I ſuppoſe 
He to underſtand, that, fince you have been 
Fu married, you have kept looking on her la- 
ſh dyſhip's fair face till you have Ae. our 
es- own. No, Ladifer; but we have look'd on 
he | one-another till we have found what fools 
bu- |} we were ever to love each other. In ſhort 
ide | marriage is a ridiculous piece of witchcraft; it 
red turns the moſt violent love into ſimple liking, 
ted, | which ſeldom fails to end in hatred. I dare 
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ſay, ſays Ladifer, that will never be the caſe 
with you and your lady. Indeed, fir, fays the 
baron, you are miſtaken. It is true we once 
loved one another very well: you are ſenſible 
we did. But we were too fond, before mar- 
riage, to be long ſo after. Tho” I really be- 
Heve, to do my wife juſtice, her fondneſs out- 
lived mine; and there was her fault. Do you 
call her fondneſs a fault, ſays Lactifer? Why 


did you marry her but to ſecure her affection 
to you? All that is true, Lacłifer. But too much 


love is troubleſome, and I grew ſick of it. Alas, 
fys Lackifer, how cruel is the lot of woman, 
hapleſs woman, defign'd by nature to make the 
ſubſtance of our happineſs, and in ours to 
ſecure her own; yet through our fickleneſs, 
doom'd to be made wretched if poſſeſt of 
charms, or to be deſpiſed without them! Wo- 
men are the moſt abuſed part of the creation. 
Before marriage, their coyneſs is call'd pride; 
their facility, forwardneſs; their difidence is 
derided, and their credulity betray'd : when mar- 
ried, indifference in them is interpreted infi- 
delity, the moderation of their love is con- 
ſtrued indifference, and the excels of it cloys 
us. Such is the levity of our ſex, and ſuch the 


undeſerved misfortune of theirs! But I am 


growing ſerious 'without deſigning it: for I can 
never think, fir, that you are in earneſt, or that 


| you, who took ſo much pains to merit her la- 


dyſhip's affections, could eafily conſent to re- 


' nounce them. Ah Lactifer, ſays the baron, tis 


a ſign you are not married: before I was ſo, I 
thought like you; but matrimony has made me 
2 mY wiſe 
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wiſe, I cannot but ſay, that while the honey- 
moon laſted, I was mightily delighted with lov- 
ing her and being equally beloved by her: ftill 
it was the fame thing over again, the conti- 
Huance grew tireſome, and therefore I foon 
taught her to be contented with liking me; till 
now, thank heaven, we are happily arrived to 
hate one-another as heartily as &er a well-bred 
couple in Europe. Is it poſſible, fir, ſays Lac- 
tifer, that what you tell me can be fact? It is 
real fact, ſir, replies the baron. I could eaſily 
comprehend it, ſhould any one beſides your- 
ſelf, fir, tell me fo, ſays Lactifer. 


The generality of married people, I believe, 
owe the ſhort- lived continuation of their mutu 


love to their own want of diſcretion. They 


are apt to treat one- another with too groſs 
a familiarity, which muſt and will ſooner or la- 
ter beget contempt, a canker, which, once it 
gains admittance in the heart, never ceaſes to 
prey upon love till it has utterly deſtroy'd it. 
This is Oze of the ſources, and a very princi- 
pal one, whence fo many unhappy marriages 
ſpring. What is it that firſt begets a mutual 
liking between two perſons, and cheriſhes that 
liking into love? Is it not that reſpectful de- 
cency, that eaſy affability, that tender complai- 
ſance, that ready condeſcendence, that aweful 
fear of offending, and that chearful eagerneſs to 
pleaſe, which are ever made uſe of in court- 
ſhip? If then they are fo ſucceſsful in beget- 


ting love before marriage, muſt they not after- 


wards be as uſeful to cheriſh it? If good- 
breeding, reſpect, and reciprocal condeſcend- 
8 Face 
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ence were ſuch uſeful hand-maids in courtſhip, 
it is the greateſt of follies to diſcard them in £ 
wedlock. Love is a delicate exiſtence, and can- 
not poſſibly ſubſiſt by any thing oppoſite to the 
principles which firſt gave it being. No, the 
parents which begot it muſt cheriſh ir, or ir 
dies. And the only way for married perſons 
never to loſe the pleaſures of growing love, 
during life, is to continue their courtſhip till 
death.. For want of which precaution, how | 
| few married perſons do we ſee, in whom love 
outlives the firſt glut of paſſion, at leaſt on 

| one fide? 
Lou ſee then, fir, adds Lactifer, that I am 
not at a loſs to account for the haſty decay of 
affection in the generality of married perſons. 
But I cannot apply the ſame reaſons to you, 
and your lady, whoſe education and ſenſe muſt 
lift you above thoſe groſſierties which the vul- 
gar are too apt to run into; and therefore I 
am.quite at a ſtand, for the true cauſe of your 
mutual diſlikes, if you chuſe to have me call 
them ſo. To ſpeak the truth, Lactifer, ſays 
the baron, we were never rude to one ano- 
ther; we always behave with the utmoſt good- 
breeding, and even hate in a civil manner. 
That is not the behaviour I ſpeak of, fir, ſays 
Lacłifer. The formal civility which is made 
uſe of to keep ſtrangers at a diſtance can ne- 
ver be capable of begetting or maintaining love 
berween man and wife. It may ſerve to hide 
mutual hatred from the undiſcerning multi- 
rude: but as it is at beſt but palliated rude- |} 
neſs to each other, it muſt have the ſame effect | 
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as ill-bred familiariry, and end in mutual con- 
tempt. Surely all familiarity is not uncivil, nor 
all civility free from rudeneſs. That famili- 
arity which never breaks through the rules 
of decency and due reſpect muſt be civil: 
and formal civility between perſons, who ought 
to be intimate, cannot but be rude. There 
is then a medium between the ſtiffneſs of an 
affected overſtrain'd good-breeding, and the 
offenſive eaſe of a contemptuous familiarity. 
And that is ſuch an affeQtionate intimacy as 
proceeds from, and expreſſes, confidence and 
reſpect. Such is the familiarity with which 
married perſons ought to treat each other; and 
ſuch alone can preſerve love unalter'd and un- 
alterable. 

You ſay very right, La@ifer, ſays the ba- 
ron, but this is a very troubleſome expedient, 
where the end it is deſign'd for is it ſelf trou- 
bleſome. For my own part I have told you, 
I was tired of my wife's love, and therefore 
why would you have me take ſo much pains 
to preſerve it? How different is this diſcourſe, 
ſays Ladifer, from that you held ſeven months 
apo! I grant it, ſays the baron; but then I 
was not married. Nothing could then equal 
my tenderneſs for her, and nothing, methought, 
could make me wiſh to love her leſs. Even 
now I believe, nothing but matrimony could 
have done it. I ſhould love her ſtill with the 
ſame paſſion I ever did, was ſhe not my wife. 
Has marriage then made any alteration in her ? 
Why I know not, La@ifer, it has and it has 
not. She is the ſame woman ſhe was; her 


N 3 ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, her beauty, her good-nature, are not di- 
miniſh'd; her virtue is the ſame, and every F 
charm, I fancy, is ſtill the ſame to every one þ 
elſe; but they are not ſuch to me. She was 
my miſtreſs, and then I loved her: ſhe is my 
wife, and therefore I hate her. That ſingle 
circumſtance of wife is more than ſufficient to 
eclipſe her moſt ſhining qualities to my eye. 
Pardon me, fir, ſays Ladifer, this is not rea- 
3 {oning according to that good ſenſe you are 
| maſter of, You married the lady becauſe you 
loved her: and to what end did you marry 
her, but ro poſſeſs the object you loved as a 
wife? This you propoſed to . yourſelf as the 
| greateſt happineſs, you could be bleſt with. 
And does a bleſſing ceaſe to be ſuch by poſ- 
lemon? If fo; it is not to be covered. No, 
Lefifer, ſays the baron; but, methinks wives, 
if they be bleſſings, like all other earthly bleſ- 
tings, ſhould be in our power to relinquiſh : 
{ince liberty in the poſſeſſion of them would 
give a zeſt to enjoyment, which the want of 
variety in them is apt to pall. That is, ſir, 
ſays Lactifer, you would have wives put up- 
on the footing of ſuch harlots, as when ſome 
remains of modeſty reſtrains them from grati- 
fying the utmoſt indecencies of an extravagant 
lecher, are diſmiſs'd at pleaſure. This is Ano- 
zher of the principles to which ſo many unhap- 
py matches are owing. | | 
A libidinous man ſees a young lady, whoſe 
beauty and graces raiſe in him a concupiſcence, 
which nothing leſs than enjoyment can quell. 
He is reſtleſs to poſſeſs her, bis imagination 
13 
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is heated, his invention on the rack till his luft 
be gratified; and without once examining into j 
the real cauſe of this eagerneſs he fancies him- Þ 
ſelf in love; whereas the true ſource of his 

paſſion is meer leudneſs. However on one 

ſide he is bent upon enjoying her, and on the | 
other her forbidding modeſty tells, him that but 
to attempt to debauch her would be. a ſure 
way to loſe her. So that he deſpairs of grati- 
fying his luſt by any other means than mar- 
rying her. Upon ſuch vicious motives then 
he reſolves to wed her, and does it without 
once queſtioning himſelf, whether or not he 
is diſpoſed to reward with gratitude and good u- 
ſage that virtue which beſtows itſelf upon him. 
What wonder then that a lecher, when once | 
he has glutted his ſenſuality in the enjoyment | 

1 
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of a modeſt woman, and begins to find her 
virtue and conſtancy a reproach to his levity 
and infidelity, and her modeſty a curb to his 
laſcivious extravagance, ſhould hate and ill 
uſe her? And can a man of this ſtamp. ex- 
pect any bleſſing on an engagement, which, on 
his fide, deſerves not ſo much the name of 
honourable marriage as palliated whoredom ? 
Or muſt not a woman, however ſhe might 
before think ſhe had reaſon to love him, ſo- 
vereignly deſpiſe ſuch a huſband, once ſhe ö 

diſcovers how unworthy an object ſhe has 
thrown away her choiceſt favours upon? 
The baron was too deeply ſtung with theſe 
truths, and too much taken up with the appli» 
cation of them, th make any reply. Where» 
fore another of the company, a very filly fel- 
N 4 low. 
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low, but by profeſſion a wit, thought to be 
very ſmart upon Ladifer. Sir, ſaid he to 
him, do you then imagin a man can always 
feed upon the ſame diet? Capon is very good 


eating: yet can a man live always upon ca- 


pon? Would not you yourſelf be glad now 
and then of a bit of patridge or pheafant? TI 
know not fir, fays Ladifer, but this joke may 


ferve to make ſome men merry. But how 
"much weight it has in itfelf will beſt be ſeen 


by weighing it in the ballance of truth. Cer- 
tain it is that the fickleneſs of a depraved appe- 

tite can be no ſtandard rule to regulate right 
reaſon by. And yet I am not unwilling to al- 
low ſome analogy between the animal appetites 
in themſelves, and thoſe yearnings which are 
the immediate effects of reaſon in intelligent 
beings. But I believe this allowance will ra- 
ther diminiſh than add to the weight of your 
farcaſm. For it muſt be own'd, that, while the 


ſtomach is in a right tone, it will never nau- 


ſeate any food wholeſome in itſelf, For a proof 


of this, let us deſcend to the brutes, in whom 


the animal appetites are ſpecifically the ſame as 
in us, and who notwithſtanding, while in health, 
never ſeek or covet a change of aliment when left 
to themſelves: tho, without recurring to them, 
we ſhall find whole nations of men, whom 
efferninacy has not yet vitiated, feeding upon 
the ſame nourriture their whole lives long. 
Without luxury every human appetite would 
do the like; and where it does grow tired of 
the diet it feeds upon, tis a ſure ſymptom that 
either it was depraved in the choice of that 
. 81 p #4 diet, 
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diet, or is ſo in rejecting it. In like manner, 
when once reaſon has directed a man to the 
choice of a proper object of his love, either 
his reaſon was depraved in the choice, or no. 
thing but the corruption of that reaſon could 
alienate him from the object of love he has 
choſen, while the object ſubſiſts. To make 
this doctrine clear let us apply it. Why did 
the baron love his lady ſo paſſionately as to 
ſeek her for a wife? He will doubtleſs ſay, 
that his reaſon told him ſhe was lovely. Ei- 
ther then his reaſon was depraved in telling 
him ſo; or if it was right, as it ſufficiently 
appears to have been, by what himſelf: has 
own'd; then it is the corruption of that rea- 
ſon which now tells him to hate her. 

Bur do you ſuppoſe, fir, that love is al- 
ways guided by reaſon? I ſuppoſe, anſwer'd 
Ladifer, that the love of a rational being, 
who means to act conſiſtently; onght to be 
ſo. And I have too much complaiſance for 
the baron to think. he engaged in an affair of 
ſo high importance as a ſtate for life, without 
conſulting reaſon: Eſpecially fince he himſe!f 
. ſeems to own he did. For he acknowledges 
her ladyſhip to have beauty, ſenſe, goods 
nature, virtue, and every charm worthy his 
love, and only complains of poſſeſſing ſtill 
what reaſon did direct, or would, if conſul- 
ted, have directed him to love, and love bade 
him covet to poſſeſs. Tho? ſhould I ſuppoſe 
him ta have engaged his affections to the love- 
ly creature without conſulting reaſon; that 
would no. ways exempt him from the indiſpen+ 
, N 5 fable 
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Eble duty of loving her till. since if chance 
or caprice were ſo lucky to help his love to 
an object which right reaſon muſt approve; 
nothing but the corruption of reaſon can in- 
duce him to reject her. 

I will not take upon me to defend the ba- 
ron's cauſe, ſays another gentleman; but give 
me leave to afk you, Lactifer, are none to 
marry but thoſe who are in love? If by love, 
fir, you mean ſuch a vehemence of paſlion as 
renders the perſons it poſſeſſes incapable of 
ſubſiſting without an intimate union with the 
object they love; I own, ſays Lactifer, it may 
be lawful to marry without being thus far in 
love. Still I hold that none can lawfully en- 
gage in wedlock, without ſeeing ſomething in 
cach- other lovely enough to induce them to fix 
their mutual happineſs in one-another. For rea- 
fon can never direct any intelligent being to ſeek 
happineſs in an object, without conſidering it 
as lovely; and what it conſiders as lovely, it 
muſt love. Surely then that muſt be unlawſul 
in rational beings, which reaſon cannot aſlent 
to. 

True, Lactifer, ſays the gentleman, we ſel- 
dom engage in matrimony without ſomething 
lovely to attract us to it. But do you think 
that is always the woman? No: I myſelf 

anarry'd my late wife; when I neither loved 
her nor liked her. And yet ſhe had ſome- 
thing lovely enough to attract me; that was 
her fortune. Muft I then love her becauſe 
her fortune was lovely? No, fir, ſays Lacti- 
Jy — you was not ot obliged to love her 
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for her fortune; neither ought you to have mar- 
ried her for it, if you could not love her. Mar- 
riage is intended by heaven for a union of hearts; 
and the fortune your lady brought you with her- 
ſelf, ſhe gave you in conſequence of that ſup- 
poſed union; which, I dare ſay, you at leaſt coun- 
terfeited on your part. It was in virtue then of 
that ſuppoſed union you poſſeſs d her fortune, and 
that alone could give you a juſt title to it. If 
therefore you defrauded her of that union, that 
love, ſhe had a right to claim in virtue of the 
marriage vow; your poſſeſſion of her fortune 
could be no better than plunder, and your en- 
joyment of her perſon muſt be worſe than har» 
lotry. 

You are very ſevere, Lactifer, ſays the Gen- 
tleman. It is truth, fir, which is ſo ſevere, not I; 
Lfay no more, ſays Ladifer, than That dictates: 
there needs no ſpeculation to comprehend it; 
the noon-day ſun is not ſo clear to the ſight, as 
it is evident to reaſon, that you could not be 
juſt to your wife without loving her. Had ſhe 
not loved you, ſhe would never have beſtow'd: 
herſelf and fortune upon you; and therefore if 
her fortune had not intitled her to your love, as I 
muſt {till inſiſt it did, gratitude at leaſt made it. 
an indiſpenſable debt of nature, on your fide, 
to requite her love with love. N 
I ͤmuſt fer you right, Lactifer, ſays the Gen- 
tleman; I believe there was no love loſt on 
either ſide: my wife neither beſtow'd herſelf 
nor her fortune upon me; ſhe was too young to 
be at her own diſpoſal; the whole was done by 
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her friends, without ſo much as conſulting her 
till they put her to bed to me. 

I underftand you, fir, fays Lackifer; yours 
was a matchof intereſt, and not of affection ; tho 
that will not juſtify a man's engaging in fuch a 
match, much leſs does it exempt him from ful- 
filling the duties of a huſband. The only means 
a man has left of making ſome ſatisfaction and 
reſtitution to a woman, whom he has robb'd of 
liberty and made a ſacrifice to his avarice, is 


to endeavour to render her inſenſible of the in- 


jury he has done her, by ſacrificing his affection 
to her, and making her happineſs the meaſure of 
his own. Tho? it is moſt often the caſe, that 
when a man has had ſo little generoſity, and fo 
much art as to over-reach unwary parents or 
guardians in the minority of a young fortune, 
he generally looks upon his acquiſition rather as a 


. purchaſe than a prize; and the pleaſure he con- 


ceives in the advantages of her fortune, his wife, 
whom he conſiders as an incumbrance upon it, 
contributes to allay. Such is frequently the con- 


ſequence of matches, where intereſt is principal= 


ly conſulted. This is Another no leſs ſatal ſource 
of wretchedneſs in a ſtate of wedlock, and too 
often experienced among perſons of rank. For 
which reaſon I cannot but deem it one of the 
greateſt misfortunes which can befal young ladies 


- of beauty and merit, to be born to too great a for- 


tune. They are generally ſure to fall hapleſs vi- 


ctims to the avarice of a ſuitor and a parent or 


guardian ; who, without once conſulting them, 
as if they and their happineſs were no ways con- 


cern d, buy them and fell them like cattle at a 


fair > 


| 
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fair: for to what elſe can we compare ſuch 
marriages, but to the bargains of graziers? So 
the fortunes be but equal, no matter how little 
the hearts are proportion'd. And what bleſſing 
can-attend a contract, by which ſo cpen a vio- 
lation is committed of the laws of nature as 
muſt be a lively reproack to all religious and ci- 
vil polity? For can it be lawful to force the 
conſent of a free agent to it's irreparable ruin? 
And ſurely it is manifeſt force, when a young 
creature is thus diſpoſed of , without being con- 
ſulted; or is conſulted, only to be told that ſhe 
muſt give her conſent. Can we be ſurpriſed at 
any miſconduct ſhe is afterwards guilty of? 
Can a huſband, thus forced upon her, be put 
in ſure poſſeſſion of her future affection, which 
alone can make her a good wife; when, per- 
haps, his diſagreeable qualities are even ſuffici- 
ent to alienate her heart, was he already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ir? Bur this is the leaſt of ſome parents 
concern. No matter what becomes of a child 
of their own bowels, ſo that they gratify the 
paſſion, whatever one it be, which holds their 
worm-aping ſouls in ſlavery. Worſe in this, as 
more capable of reflection, than the vermin 
they copy after ; who, folicitous to engender 
their likeneſs, deſert it when they have done. 
And what numbers of monſters of this kind is 
not human ſhape diſgraced by ! 

If avarice does not induce every father to force 
upon his daughter a worthleſs wretch of his own 
chuſing ; does not the incontinency of many, at 
leaſt, leave expoſed to equal miſery, a poor de- 
ſerving girl, whoſe filial tenderneſs merits every 


thing from them? For how often ſhall we not 


ſee 
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ſee a goatiſh widower, his wife yet warm in her 
grave, ſo forgetful of the paternal tenderneſs 
he owes to a virtuous, nicely dutiful daughter 
of unexceptionable conduct, as ſhamefully to 
ſacrifice her happineſs to his own lecherous wan- 
tonneſs in a ſecond venture; by reducing her to 
the fatal neceſſity of throwing herſelf away, at 
hazard, into the arms of any baſe brute, to eſ- 
cape the corroding indifference of a wifiſh father, 
2nd the tyrannical oppreſſion of a baſe, ſelfiſh, 
envious, jealous ſtep-mother ? And what charms 
c2n marriage have for any man, bleſt in a daugh- 
' ter eadow'd with every virtue, and as fit to ma- 
nage his family as her deceaſed parent? What, I 
ſay, can induce him to marry but luſt, mere, 
rank luſt ; ſuch as renders him worthy to be 
ſtript of that manhood he proftitutes in ſo un- 
manly a manner? Ah! Why is there not a law 
for. caſtrating ſuch unnatural rampant parents? 
But providence, perhaps, has ſo ordain'd it, that 
the puniſhment ſpared them in this life may 
add to the acuteneſs of mifery hoarding up for 
them in the next. | 

O deteſtable accurſt parents | what miſeries do 
you frequently entail upon your unfortunate 
children, and what vengeance on yourſelves, by 
giving them up thus a prey to lucre or luſt, which 
cannot ſecure happineſs to them, nor to yourſelves 

You ſeem, Lactifer, ſays a fourth in compa- 
ny, to lay all the ſtreſs of happineſs in marriage 
on love; as if a man could not behave well to 
his wife without loving her. Doubtleſs I do, 
. fays Lafifer; for tho' a man may ſo far get che 
better of his temper as to behave with civility, 
and even kindnels, to the very perſon he hates: 
woe ao 
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no one, I believe, will ſay that a man can place 
an entire confidence in one who is indifferent 
to him ; and that indifference, which a want of 
confidence neceſſarily betrays, is downright ill 1 
uſage in a man to his wife, who ought to be 1 
the repoſitory of his inmoſt pleaſures and pains. 
Love then is abſolutely neceſſary in man and 
wife, to make them behave rightly towards each 
other; and the want of that right behaviour in 
either, muſt be call'd, as it really is, ill uſage. 
When I talk of love between man and wife; 
do not mean that ſilly fondneſs, which is more 
the offspring of effeminacy and the traitor of a 
weak paſſion than the child of reaſon; but that 
ſolid, reſpectful affection, which well- grounded 
eſteem has molded into confident friendſhip: 
And when I talk of ill ufage, I don't mean that 
lavage deportment, with which the brutal part 
of people behave towards one another; blows 
and abuſive brawls are practiſed only among 
porters, and ſuch as are, or ought to be placed 
upon a level with them; but gentlemen know, 
that ſuch kind of behaviour is enough not only 1 
to degrade nobility, but even to unman a ra- 4 
tional creature. No provocation ſo grievous can | 
juſtify a man's lifting his hand againſt a woman; 
in this the very brufts are an example to us, | 
who, however bitten, torn, or exaſperated by a | 
female of their ſpecies, never turn upon her; ] | 
no inſtance of this kind can be produced in any | 
p other brute than that worſt of brutes, a human 
one. There is ſomething fo extremely low and 1 
baſe in tyrannizing over a creature, the delicacy if 
of whoſe frame renders her incapable of ſelf- 7 
defence, that nothing but the moſt heartleſs 
| ME | coward 
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coward can be capable of attempting it. This 
is ſo true, that it is generally obſeryable, that your 
greateſt heroes at beating the women in their 
power, are ſuch down-looking daſtards as never 
dare eye a man fteadily in the face: Nay it is 
my opinion that the wretch who dares ſtrike a 
woman, would not ſcruple to cut a man's throat 
in his ſleep, might he do it with impunity. But 
theſe are a kind of monſters in nature, whoſe 
miſerable manners are below our notice! There 
are other ways of being guilty of ill uſage: Be- 
tween man and wife every action or omiſſion 
which obſtructs or deviates from that intimacy 
of ſoul, of which the union of bodies is but a 
pledge, is ill treatment. | 

But will you make no allowance, fir, ſays the 
Gentleman, for diſagreeable qualities in a wo- 
man, which may render ſuch an intimacy im- 
poſſible? I can make no allowances on one fide, 
tir, ſays Lactifer, but what, I am apt to think, 
are over-ballanced on the other. 

In the firſt place I muſt obſerve, that the diſ- 
agreeable qualities which may be found in ſome 
women are, generally ſpeaking, owing to the 
ſame cauſe as thoſe in men; the want of a 
proper education. And in this particular the 
women are generally more to be pitied than 
men, as they are the moſt ſuſceptible of,. and 
the moſt ſeldom done juſtice in a good educa- 
tion. Inſtead of any care being taken to make 
them what they are, by nature, capable of be- 
ing, the greateſt induſtry is made uſe of, thro? the 
folly and ignorance of their parents themſelves, 
to vitiate their minds, to corrupt their hearts, 
and to kaye them unprovided with. any of. the 
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means neceſſary to guard themſelves from the 
innumerable dangers of ruin, they are perpetually 
expoſed to. But this you will ſay does not render 
their real faults leſs diſagreeable to a man, who is e- 
very day ſubject to the ill conſequences of them. 
True; but the excuſe theſe faults carry with them 
is ſufficient to hinder every reflecting man from 
thinking their perſons leſs agreeable; when he 
muſt be ſenſible, that, if his wife, for want of 
education, has ſome failings to exerciſe his pa- 
tience with, he, with all his education, has a no 
leſs number of failings to try hers. 

Beſides, let it be conſider'd, Gentlemen, adds 
Lactifer, we call the women the weaker veſſels, 
not ſo much on account of the delicacy of frame, 
which renders them more feeble in body than we 
are, as on account of that imbecillity of mind 
and heart, by which we cbnceit them leſs ca- 
pable than ourſelves of bearing up againſt diffi- 
culties and dangers. And yet we expect them 
to bear all the greateſt, and ſometimes moſt in- 
ſupportable hardſhips which our folly, vice, and 
miſconduct ſubject them to; and to bear them 
without grudge or ſhew of diſcontent: while 
we ourſelves are too weak to bear with their 
molt trifling failings. We acknowledge them 
to be ſubject to an infinity of greater dangers 
and temptations than we are, to be weaker than 
we are; and yet every lip of theirs is a heinous, 
pardonable crime: while we ourſelves, leſs tempt- 
ed and more vigorous, do not bluſh ro commit 
the baſeſt infideliries to them. Where is the 
man, ever ſo happy in a wife, whoſe conſtancy 
would be proof againſt the firſt invitation of a 
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beautiful woman he liked? And yet there is, I be- 
lieve, no woman, well uſed by her huſband, whom 
a firſt ſolicitation of ever ſo agreeable a man could 
ſubdue. How many repeated ſollicitations does not 
the fraileſt of women reſiſt before ſhe ſurrenders ? 
How few men ſtand in need of any ſolicitations to 
be unfaithful 2 Where then is this boaſted ſtrength 
of ours? If the women are expected to do more, 
to bear more, and to reſiſt more; why do we 
call them the weaker veſſels? Or, if they are 
the weaker, is it not our office, who compli- 
ment ourſelves with this ſuperior ſtrength, to ex- 
ert it in their behalf, by ſupporting them when 
drooping, raiſing them when fallen, and wink- 
ing at thoſe frailties, which we know to be more 
the misfortune of their conſtitutions than the 


fault of their wills &/ here then is the juſtice in 
opprefling them? Mir ſuperior ſtrength gives 
the power, equity diſſies us the right; which if 
we coyld with any ſhew of reaſon claim, the 
leaſt degree of generoſity muſt reſtrain us from 
exercifmg. No man is intitled to make a wo- 
man wretched; ſhe is to obey him, it is true, 
but in quality of a help-mate, not of a ſlave or a 
ſervant, She is deſign'd him by heaven as a 
comfort, and it is in his power t6 make her ſuch; 
by cheriſhing her if good, and by ſoothing her 
into goodneſs, if bad, by advice and example. 
He is appointed her guardian, to inſtruct her in 
good, and guard her from evils; but he is nei- 
ther given her for a tyrant nor a taſk-maſter : 
whatever diſagreeable qualities then a wife may 


have, they can neyer give a huſband a title to 
abulc her, 
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Secondly, let me aſk, whether theſe diſagree- 

able qualities in a woman were, or were not, in 
her before marriage? If they were; then why 
did the man, who ſaw them in her, make choice 
of her for a wife? Either he ſaw ſomething 
lovely in her, which out-weigh'd all her bad 
qualities; and in that cafe, why does he not? 
ſtill, as he ought to do, look upon her in the 
ſame light after marriage as before ? And why 
not make the ſame allowances? Or elſe te 
imagin'd he might rectify in her what he diſliked, 
by good uſage; and by rendering himſelf amiable 
to her, might mold her into a proper object of 
his love: Why then does he not perſiſt in at- 
tempting what nothing but conſtancy and aſſi- 
duity can effect? 
But ſuppoſing he diſcover'd her imperfections 
only after marriage (which can ſeldom be the 
caſe, but in thoſe haſty matches which are more 
the offspring of luſt or intereſt, than the well- 
weigh'd effects of deliberate reaſon) did he not 
marry her for better, for worſe? Did he not 
promiſe to take, keep, love, and cheriſh, her 
with all her imperfections ? Or was he belotred. 
enough to imagin ſhe had none ? Does he not 
expect, in virtue of the marriage vow, that his 
wite ſhall love him, be faithful to, and careful 
of him, notwithſtanding all his faults? In juſtice 
therefore, he owes the ſame condeſcention ta 
her, notwithſtanding hers. 

But how often is it the caſe, fir, ſays the gen- 
tleman, that the faults are all on the woman's 
ſide? Never, ſays Lactifer; no man is fo per- 
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fect as not to have ſome failings, and conſider- 
able ones too, to be borne with. We may even 
fay, ſpeaking in general, that the beſt men are ge- 
nerally ſurrounded with the moſt oddities; and it 
ſeldom happens, if we examin impartially, that 
they are not greater by many degrees both in num- 
ber and quality on the man's, than on the wo- 
man's fide. Nay, I may go farther; the greateſt 
failings in the generality of women, fall very 
ſhort of the leaſt conſiderable vices of their huſ- 
bands. Their faults are rather foibles than crimes, 
and, for the moſt part, owing to the ill example or 


exaſperating conduct of the man, whoſe duty ob- 


liged him, and whoſe authority enabled him to 
prevent their frailties, by kindneſs and prudence. 
For I cannot help thinking that the worſt of 
miſconduct in married women is ever the con- 
ſequence of want of ſenſe, virtue, or good na- 
ture in the men they are married to. 

It muſt be allow'd that oftentimes when man 
and wife differ, there are faults on both fides. 
For there are fome bad wives as well as bad 
huſbands, tho' nothing near ſo many of the for- 
mer as of the latter; and upon examination it 
will be found that the badneſs of the wife is e- 
ver originally owing to ſome degree of badneſs 
in the huſhand. No woman, however bad her 
natural diſpoſition may be, would either dare or 
be inclined to wrong or ill uſe a huſband, who 
did not firſt forfeir her /ove or her eſteem, by 
want of good nature, or want of virtue and diſ- 
cretion. If a man has virtue and good nature, 
he will be faichful to, and fond of his wife. 
And his fidelity and fondneſs cannot but create 

in 
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in her a mutual affection for him in her turn, 


and a deſire of pleaſing him Then if he has 


ſenſe, he will temper that fondneſs with ſuch a 
degree of manly deportment as muſt, by con- 
vincing her that his good nature is not the effect 
of ſoftneſs but ſenſe, add to her affection an 
aweful eſteem and a fear of offending him. All 
the miſbehaviour of wives to their huſbands is 
owing to the want of theſe two principles, 
which alone can make a man truly happy in a 
wife, and which few, very few huſbands take 
the pains to inſtil into the women they accuſe 
of wanting them. | 

What you ſay, fir, ſays the Gentleman, ſeems 
very juſt in theory, bur, I am afraid, is not al- 
ways reducible to practice. There are ſome 
women ſo perverſe, that no uſage, good or bad, 
can render them agreeable. How far that be 
true or not, ſays Lactifer, I will not take upon 
me to fay; ill trearment I am ſure can never 
make a good wife of a bad one; and therefore 
can never be juſtifiable to the worſt of women. 
Even good uſage may ſometimes loſe its effect, 
though, I am pretty confident, whenever it does 
it is for want of conſtancy in the application. 
The marble, which one, two, or two thouſand 
drops of water will not have any effect on, will 
and muſt give way to the inceſlant drippings of 
it; and the worſt of tempers muſt and will yield 
at length to unwearied good uſage. 

In truth, Lactifer, ſays another Gentleman, 
you would make an excellent apoſtle to preach 
patience to hen-peck'd huſbands; yer I fancy 
you would rather renounce matrimony than en- 
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gage in it with a ſhrew. I commend every 
man, ſays Lactifer, who uſes all his endeavours 
to ſucceed in the happy choice of a wife, or de- 


lines marrying till he finds one, who, according 


to his moſt prudential conjectures, is likely to 
make him a good one. For my own part, I am 
at preſent in no hurry to alter my condition, 
and therefore I am reſolved to make uſe of all 
the precaution I am maſter of, to ſecure happi- 
neſs ro myſelf and the wife I ſhall chuſe, when 
I do alter it; which, however, I never ſhall do 
till [ meet with a woman whom my reaſon di- 


reds my heart to love. What a woman muſt 


that be! ſays the Gentleman, a perfect one I 
dare fay : but where will you meet with one, 
fir? Ah! believe me, you will never be married 
if you wait till reaſon points her out. 

What I have already ſaid, fir, ſays Lactifer, 
might have ſpared you this reflection. There 
is no human creature thoroughly perfect. To ex- 
pect a woman without any faults is one of the 
greateſt follies, and this folly is a Fourth ſource of 
miſery in a marriage ſtate, and not leſs fatal and 
frequent, perhaps, than the reſt. Coxcombs may 
fancy their miſtreſſes angels, ſeraphims, god- 
deſſes; but men of ſenſe know the moſt accom- 
pliſh'd of the ſex are ſtill women, and conſe- 
quently liable to all the frailties incident ro hu- 
man nature. A man therefore, who conſiders his 
miſtreſs above all blemiſhes, and thinks of no- 
thing but marrying a goddeſs, or at leaſt an an- 
gel, muſt be diſappointed: the fatal conſequences 
of which diſappointment we daily ſee. For no- 
thing is more common than to ſee thoſe weak 
: mortals 
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mortals, who treat their miſtreſles like goddeſſes, 
make devils of their wives. 


The moſt compleat women then have their 


imperfections as well as men; and for my own 


part I ſhould require ſome imperfections in the 
woman I made choice of for a wife; for if it 
was poſlible to find a woman free from every 
imperfection, I could never have the courage to 
marry her; as the want of all faults in her would 
be a perpetual, ſtinging reproach to the many 
failings which every man of ſenſe muſt be con- 
ſcious of in himſelf, If my wife had no faults 


to be borne with by me, how could I reaſon- 


ably deſire her to bear with the many found in 
me? No; the infinite ſuperiority of merit I 
muſt acknowledge in her, would-be too upbraid- 
ing a diſproportion: and therefore I ſhould rather 
chuſe a wife whoſe many frailties, by their near 


proportion to my own, might keep me a little 
in countenance. 

Tho* I muſt own, I ſhould till endeavour 
to pitch upon a wife with as few as poſſible. 
But if, after all my precautions, I ſhould be diſ- 
appointed, I ſhould till think myſelf obliged to 

ſubmit to the diſpoſition of providence, and 
| ſtudy to fullfl my marriage vow in the beſt 
manner I was capable. I ſhould remember thar, 
when I took her for better, for worſe, I promiſed 
to love and cheriſh her, whichever ſhe might 
prove; and therefore if ſhe proved worſe than 
I expected ſhe would be; I would never give 
over my love and good uſage to her, till I made 
her even better than I hoped ſhe could be. 
Theſe, ſir, are my ſentiments, and what, I be- 

lieve, 
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lieve, every man of ſenſe and honeſty would 
ſubſcribe to, if he did not ſuffer paſſion, preju- 
dice, and indolence, to get the aſcendant over 
reaſon and conſcience. 

You are certainly right, Ladifer, ſays the 
Baron, and I think myſelf infinitely obliged to 
you for your ingenuous ſincerity. You have a- 
waken'd me from a lethargy, which had liked to 
coſt me the happineſs of my whole life, and into 


which I was as much flatter'd by the falſe rea- 


ſonings of others, as lull'd by my own folly and 
indolence. It is but too often the caſe, fir, ſays 


La ctiſer, one bad huſband is capable of corrupt- 


ing a thouſand good ones; and there are more 
women render'd wretched in marriage by the bad 
company their huſbands keep, than by their own 
bad conduct, or the ill diſpoſition of their huſ- 
bands themſelves. If a man is weak enough to be 
jealous of his wife; his jealouſies are fomented, 
by the ill diſcourſes of a miſcreant as weak as 
hiroſelf, or by ſome fawning ſycophant who 
preys upon his credulity to perpetrate his own 
knaviſh purpoſes. If he is not jealous; he is 
made ſo, by the baſe inſinuations of ſuch as envy 
his happineſs, and propoſe to themſelves ſome 
advantage from his diſquiets. If he is reſpectful 
to his wife ; he is hen-peck'd: if he loves her ; 
he doats: and if ſober and careful of his family ; 


he is ſneer'd into debauchery and extravagance. 


Of ſo ill conſequence to the peace and proſpe- 
rity of married people is the bad choice of 
their company. | 

What you ſay, fir, is but too true, ſays the 


it. 
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it. However, I begin once more to ſee clear; 
and, if it be not too late, ſhall endeavour to re- | | 
pair the miſtakes I have been guil:y of. To you x 

I owe all the thanks for this return of reaſon. 
You, I remember, was witneſs to our former 
loves; and you, I hope, will aſſiſt me in the re- 
newal of them. Your friendly offices, I am 
confident, will be of ſervice with my wife, whoſe 
affection, I am ſenſible, I have either forfeited 
or juſtly deſerved to forfeit, and therefore can- | 
not do too much to regain. I am not aſhamed | 
to own it; and I make no doubt but that gene- 
roſity, which gave birth in you to thoſe noble 
ſentiments I owe my reformation to, will be | 
ſufficient to prevail with you to befriend me on þ 
this occaſion. 

Lactifer was going to make anſwer, when the 
ladies join'd the company. The Baron, whos  |Þ 
was in earneſt, began, without procraſtination, to | 
put his reſolution in practice ; and behaved to - 
his lady in a very different manner from what he | 
had done for ſome time before. And La@ifer 4 
had the ſatisfaction to ſee the good effects of [4 
this change. The lady, without knowing the 
cauſe of this ſudden alteration in the Baron her 
huſband, ſhew'd ſuch diſpoſitions towards 2 4 
perfect re-union as were ſufficient to demon- 'Y 
ſtrate, that it was not owing to her, that they | 
had not always been 'as completely happy as : | 
marriage is capable of making thoſe it cements. 
The reſt of the evening paſs d in unallay'd chear- | 
fulneſs; and the company did not ſeparate till | 
midnight. Lactifer was the laſt who went a- 
way, being detain'd by the Baron to be a 
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witneſs to his reconciliation with his lady, which 
was extremely affecting on both ſides. After 


this, and ſome compliments of congratulation 
and thanks, he took his leave, but not without 


anſwering their repeated intreaties with reiterated 


aſſurances that he would give them his company 


as often as poſſible while he remained at the 
Hague. ä 

Lackłifer went home, in an extreme impati- 
ence to ſee bis friend the Knight, and to give 
him an account of his converſation with the 
Baron and his companions. The next day there- 
fore he was very early at the walks, where, af- 
ter having repeated the circumſtances of the 
Baron's dilagreement and reconciliation with his 
lady, to the Knight, he began to inveigh very 
warmly againſt the ſenſeleſs reaſonings of the 
company. His indignation was raiſed, and he 
daid to him, in a kind of paſſionate tone, what 
think you, fir, do not ſuch wretches deſerve our 
utmoſt- hatred? No, fir, ſays the Knight; we 
muſt ſtil] love them, hatred is never juſtifiable. 
But, fir, ſays Ladtifer, how will you do to love 
hat is not amiable ? There is always ſomething, 
days the Knight, even in the moſt diſorderly 
men, which merits our love, and it is by that 
very conſideration we are to examin into them. 
They are all men, form'd by the hand of Gop, 
and ſuſceptible of his grace; what more need 
chey, to merit our affection? Hatred generally a- 
riſes from the judgment we form of thoſe we 
hate, which judgment we muſt allow to be al- 
Ways yes; if we could but diveſt ourſelves of 
ran E. | 
err, | A 
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A perſon attacks our ſeli-love ſo far as to 
wound it, very often without the leaſt deſign to 
do it; a word, alook, an innocent motion gives 
us room to ſuſpe& that he deſpiſes us; and 
that is more than enough to make him the ob- 
ject of our hatred; becauſe we judge him to 
be haughty, proud, and backbiting; whereas 
did we but know how far he is from every one 
of theſe vices, we ſhould ceaſe to hate him for 
want of the motives which induced us to it. 
Hatred then ſprings from the judgment we form 
of the perſons we hate. 

There is a great deal of difference, fir, ſays 
Lactifer, between the caſe you mention, and 
mine. So far from being able to find any in- 
nocence in the men I converſed with laſt night, 
I could find nothing in them but vice, folly, 
and exceſſive ignorance. That ſeems true, fir, 
ſays the Knight, from the account you have 
given me of their ſentiments; however if you 
conclude thence that you ought to hate them, 
your judgment is falſe; becauſe you ought to 
hate only the vices you difcover in them, and 
not their perſons. This appears to me, fir, 
ſays Lactifer, a very metaphyſical diſtinction. 
May be fo, fir, ſays the Knight, and therefore 
it is the more true for being abſtracted from 
all thoſe circumſtances which are too apt, by 
clogging the imagination, to deceive the under- 
ſtanding. | 

Let us conſider hatred in it's origin and pro- 
greſs, and we ſhall find nothing in it but inju- 
ſtice and a meanneſs, beneath the dignity of a ra- 
tional creature. We love all that is in ourſelves, 
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and ſelf-love makes us conſider our very faults 


as perfections. We never know how to do 
ourſelves juſtice, and we are ever ſure to judge 
of others by ourſelves; ſo that if the ſentiments 
of a perſon we converſe with are not conform- 


able to our own, we look down upon him with 


contempt; and if he perſiſts in ſupporting his 
own opinion, if he has more ſpirit and vivacity 
than we have, if he has a greater facility and flu- 
ency of ſpeech and diſplays a greater brillancy 
of genius, nothing more is.required to make us 
hate him; and yet, perhaps, both ſides ſhall be 
in the wrong. 

I underſtand you, fir, ſays Lactifer; you 
would give me to underſtand that hatred owes 


it's birth to ſelf-love. Doubtleſs, fir, ſays the 


Knight; nay, if I ſhould even tell you that ha- 
tred itſelf is often a kind of love carried to an 


' exceſs, what would you ſay? I ſhall ſcarce be 


ſo ready, fir, replies Lactifer, to contradict your 
aſſertion, at preſent, as I was when we were 
talking the other day of anger. I have learn'd 
to miſtruſt my own prejudices, and to appre- 


hend the ftrength of your arguments. Well, 


fir, fays the Knight, what I have advanced is 


ſtrictly true; and you yourſelf cannot but know 
that injured love often turns to hatred. The 
ſame principle holds good ſtill; a woman who 


loves a man, and thinks herſelf worth being 


requited with reciprocal love, will, as ſoon as 


ſhe perceives her love ſlighted, convert that 
love into hatred. It is not fo much that ſhe 


therefore ceaſes ro love him; her love but 
changes ſhape, and differs in it's effects. 
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What a paradox! ſays Lactifer. A paradox, if 
you pleaſe, let it be, fir, ſays the Knight; but ir 
is not the leſs true for appearing ſuch ; and the 
moſt celebrated authors, as well ancient as mo- 
dern, have been ſo convinced that theſe diffe- 
rent emotions of love are natural to the cor- 
ruption of man, that they have made a very happy 
uſe of them in their works whenever occaſion 
has offer'd. Ir can be no new thing to you, how 
exceſſive a love Dido bore to Æueas. And yet 
when her lover was preparing to leave her, theſe 


are the words which Virgil puts in her mouth. 
Zneis, B. IV. 


Thou goddeſs-born ? Thou of Dardanian race? 
Traitor! thou ly ft : thy origin is baſe; 
Grim Cauſacus begat thee on a rock, 
And ſome Hyrcanian zygreſs gave the ſuck. 


T ſcorn, by force, to ſtop thy coward flight; 
Or to refute thy fictions, tho ] might. 

Go, ſail for Latium, catch the fleeting breeze, 
And ſeek new realms a=croſs uncertain ſeas. 
But if the Gods can juſt demands allow, 

Some fatal ſhelf ſhall pay thy broken vow. 
Then ſhalt thou call, oft call on Dido's name; 
Then abſent Dido, in 4 ſulphꝰry flame, 

Shall ſend her ghoſt, thy guilty ſoul to fright ; 
And haunt thee ew'ry where, by day and night. 
Then her unbodyd ſpirit, mix'd with wind, 

To puniſh thee, O wretch, new ways ſhall find; 
Her very ſhade ſhall triumph oer thy woe, 
Which fame ſhall trumpet thro the realms below. 

| | O 3 Thus 
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Thus ſpeaks a lover, who thinks herſelf in- 
jured; and ſuch are the terms in which ſhe ex- 
preſſes her love. For, notwithſtanding all the 
hatred expreſt in this ſpeech, ſhe ſtill loves her 
dear Æueas, and her very hatred itſelf is love. 
She conſiders the fatal moment approaching, 
of that ſeparation which will coſt her dear; 
ſhe eyes the inſtant which is to rob her of the 
object of her love; and her diſtreſs, which love 
makes her ſo ſenſible to, makes her talk in a ve- 
ry different manner from what ſhe would, if love 
permitted her to feel leſs the departure of Æxcas. 
Recollect but what ſhe ſays ſoon after, and there 
will need no other proof of her ſtill loving him. 
"Tis to her ſiſter ſhe is ſpeaking; when ſhe ſays 
thus. Tia. | | 


Haſte, ſiſter, haſte, the haughty foe implore ; 
Say, I, at Aulis, zeer with Grecians ſwore 
The Ilian name and people to deſiroy, 

Nor /ent oue fleet againſt the friends of Troy; 
Nor did I move his father's ſacred duſt : 

_ HH by is. he deaf then to a. ſuit ſo 1, 

From me thus raſhly whither does he fy ? 
Can he my wretched love's laſt boon deny: 
Let him at leaft his ill-tim'd flight delay, 

ill proſp rous gales mark out his liquid way. 

Dont you call this love? fir; and can you 
conceive. it an eaſy matter to paſs thus inſtantly 
from love to hatred, and from hatred to love, 
without agreeing that theſe two paſſions, how- 
ever different they may appear, are really but 
one and the ſame thing in their principle. 


The 
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The truth of your reaſoning, ſir, ſays Lactifer, 
appears ſo much the more evident to me, as I 
have myſelf known an inſtance of it in fact. 
Doubtleſs you muſt have heard talk of lady 
* * &, that famous gameſtreſs, whom cards 
have render'd as celebrated in moſt parts of Eu- 
rope, as in England. I have but a very imper- 
fect idea of her, fir, fays the Knight, and there- 

fore you will oblige me by giving me a hiſtory 
of her. 

This lady, fir, ſays Lactiſer, was of an illuſtri- 
ous family, born to a conſiderable fortune, and 
by nature enrich'd with qualities capable of ma- 
king her an ornament to her ſex, had her edu 
cation been ſuited to her birth and ability. She 
had beauty, good nature, and a lively genius, 
ſuſceptible. of the beſt impreſſions; but ſhe was 
no ſooner capable of receiving any, than bad 
ones were forced upon her. Dreſs, toys, dolls, 
and trifles were the firſt things ſhe was taught to 
like. She knew nothing ſo ſoon as that ſhe way 
handſome; and every man her little ladyſhip 
ſaw, was to addreſs her in quality of a future 
huſband, before ſhe well knew what the word 
meant. If ſhe was to be mortified, her huſband 
was to be a poor man, or at beſt a ſimple gen- 
tleman; but when it was thought proper to 
pleaſe or flatter her, ſhe was to be married to 
a Lord or a Duke; her husband was to deck 
her with jewels, and to keep her a coach and ſix. 
What wonder then that a young creature, thus 
educated from her infancy in principles of lux- 
ury and extravagance, ſhould place all felicity in 
them? In fact, when ſhe grew up, theſe prin- 
ciples were too ſtrongly impreft. on her mind 
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to be eaſily effaced. As ſhe was both beautiful 
and rich ſhe was never without abundance of 
ſuirors; but tho the number of admirers flat- 
rer'd her vanity, ſhe ſovereignly deſpiſed all ſuch 
as had not a title and a great eſtate. But ſhe 
ſoon felt the fatal effects of the falſe principles 
ſhe had imbibed. | 

A young nobleman, next heir to a very great 
title and as great an eſtate, made his addreſ- 
| fes to her; and theſe pretenſions join'd to a 
very comely perſon and infinuating behavi- 
our ſoon drew her affections ſo ſtrongly to 
him, that ſhe at length conſented to marry 
him. And tho” his birth and riches were at 
firſt the chief conſiderations which induced her 
ro liſten to him; ſhe grew, after ſome time, 
diſtractedly fond of his perſon, The young 
nobleman her ſuitor was not the ſame way 
affected towards her. Her fortune was what 
charm'd him, and tho? he could not diſlike her 
perſon, yet the many follies which a prejudi- 
ced education had made a ſecond nature to 


her, ſet her beauty and other charms in fo diſ- 


agreeable a light, that he could not help con- 
ceiving a very great diſtaſte to her. How- 
ever the conſideration of intereſt help'd him 
to counterfeit ſo ſucceſsfully, that the young 
lady made no doubt of his correſponding with 
her love, in a manner equally ardent. | 

They were married then; and you will not 
be ſurpriſed, fir, ſays Lactifer, to the Knight, 
if I tell you, that the lady had ſoon after rea- 
ſon to repent of her credulity. Her hufband 
found it neceſſary to put a reſtraint upon her 
profuſion: And in this he would not haye been 
to 
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to blame, had he done it in an engaging man- 


ner. But as he had no love for her he could 


not reſolve to uſe even the common methods 
of complaiſance in doing it. On the contrary 
he behaved in every thing after ſuch a man- 
ner as left her no room to queſtion that he had 
a ſovereign contempt and hatred for her. A 
treatment ſhe ſo little expected, and ſo oppo- 
fite to that which ſhe had been ever accuſ- 
tom'd to flatter herſelf with the hopes of, 
threw her into the utmoſt deſpair. She was 
too well acquainted with her own beauty to 
be able to think it worthy contempt. And the 
tenderneſs of her affection for him made his 
hatred the more inſupportable to her: How- 
ever there was no remedy for her evils; mar- 
ried ſhe was, and nothing could releaſe her from 
his tyrannical behaviour but death. Hard re- 
flections theſe for a young creature, who had 
no aſſiſtance of ſuperior ſentiments to comfort 
her amidſt them. What could ſhe do to diſ- 
pate the racking melancholy, which ſuch a 
diſappointment: muſt- bring with ir? She had 
no reliſh' for books. She had never been taught 
to look into them, and therefore was a ſtranger 
to the comforts they are capable of diſpenſing. 
Working at her needle, would have been' but 
a more laboriouſly ſplenetic kind of amuſe- 


ment, had ſhe known it: But ſhe had always: 


been inform'd that a lady's hands are only: 
made to be kiſsd, and that it is prophaning them- 
to employ them in any other office than that 
of feeding themſelves, or ſetting a curl right, 
when the impertinent wind has puff d it our 
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of place. The only means of comfort left her 
then was to apply to Quadrille : and tho”, ar 


_ firſt, melancholy made this diſſipation a burden 


to her; neceſſity brought her to like it, and 
cuſtom at length made her love it to the moſt 
extravagant excels. 


For ſeveral years, her huſband allow'd her a 


certain ſum of money for her private expen- 


ces, which he could not in decency refuſe 
her, conſidering the great fortune ſhe had 


brought him. He knew what a diſgrace it 


would bring upon him to refuſe her: that, and 
That he knew, he might afford her without 
miſſing it. He did not therefore concern 
himſelf about her play, as on one ſide it free'd 
him from her company, which he ſo much 


diſliked; and on the other, he imagin'd, it could 


not be any ways material to him whether ſhe 
loit or won. However he was grofly miſta- 
ken, for the took up frequently conſiderable 
ſums, . and always loſt them. One day a per- 
ſon came to him to demand payment of a 
note ſign'd by his lady of five thouſand pounds, 
which could not but greatly aſtoniſn him. 
He pay'd the money however, but reſolved to 
put a ſtop. for the future to her play; which 
he did by ſtopping her former allowances. 
Her ladyſhip expteſs d her diſpleaſure at the 
treatment, and demanded his reaſon for this 


proceeding: which he as frankly told her in 


ſuch terms as were not the moſt engaging 

From this time the lady, who was already 
pretty much wean'd from her affection to her 
Haſband, and Wb! now :dound herſelf made 
105 1 | en 
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| It was thus, fir, ſays Lactifer, that hatred 
made her look upon her huſband; who had 
indeed given himſelf up very much to debau- 
chery, but wanted ſtill nothing of the graces 
| of youth. He was handſome, comely, and vi- 
gorous, and deficient in nothing but the care 
of pleaſing his wife. | 
Our gentleman was neither ſo young, nor 
ſo well made; but was more officious to ob- 
lige her and therefore more agreeable. He 
. omitted no-one advantage he could take from 
her ladyſhip's words. You have a right to 
complain, madam, ſaid he; but you are not | 
to wonder that a youth ſo enervated as your 
huſband, ſhould be inſenſible to your youth | 
and charms. It is therefore, fair lady, that I 
with you a. huſband, ſuch as may know how 
to diſcern your uncommon merit, and 
you with a thouſand little condeſcendences all 
the love and reſpect which you deſerve. 
Ah, ſays the lady ſighing, your unavailing 
wiſhes ſerve but to augment my deſpair, when 
I reflect on the impoſſibility of ſeeing them 
accompliſh'd. What, madam, replies the gen- ; 
tleman is there no man ſo happy as to be able | 
to pleaſe you? Can you doubt of the power 
„ nature has given you over hearts? It is in | 
vain to flatter me, ſays ſhe, I am no Armida, | 
to have the gift of enchanting... In ſhort, fir, ler x 
us drop, if you- pleaſe, a diſcourſe which can | 


only enhance my wretchedneſs; had I all the 
graces - nature cou enrich me with, of what 
ſervice could they, be td me? I am married; 


i not that ſaying all? True, madam, fays 
2 41 * 2 2 the 
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i the gentleman; but if I ſhould. take my re- 
C venge, where would your huſband then be? 
At theſe words, the lady look'd at him with 
8 an air of ſurpriſe and timidity; and lowering 
| her eyes, remain'd for ſome time interdicted. 
She broke ſilence however after a while, to 
aſk him if there was no other way to revenge 
| her than by the death of her huſband. You love 
him then ſtill, madam, ſays the gentleman, 
| after all the ill treatment you have received from 
| him? How: can you conceive it poſlible, fays 
li ſhe, for me to love, any longer, a man who 
1 has ſo baſely requited my love? But ſtill he is 
1 my huſbband; and I frankly confeſs to you, that 
v duty pleads for him againſt the implacable ha- 
iq tred I feel to him. Madam, fays the gentleman, 
{1 what a weaknels is yours! Will you then dege- 
i. nerate from the noble blood you received from 
| your anceſtors? What will you have the world 
Þ fay of you? It will pity me, perhaps, fays ſhe. 
Very likely, madam, ſays the gentleman ; but 
will this barren, unactive pity. deliver you from 
the hands of a barbarous tyrant, who has: ſo 
many ways merited your averſion ? 
Alas! fir, fays her ladyſhip, how you perplex: . 
me! If that be the caſe, madam, ſays he, I 
muſt withdraw: I ſee plainly you have alter'd 
your mind; and I am very ſorry for my indiſ- 
1 cretion in ſaying ſo much to you: Farewel, 
i madam ; expect not to ſee me ever any more: It 
| will be in yain to ſend for me: I bid you for 
| ever adieu. For heaven's ſake, fir, ſaid ſhe, 
| don't abandon me; I proteft, to you my mind 
is not changed; I only apprehended that yo 
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mean'd I ſhould give myſelf up the price of the 
vengeance you are ſo generous to offer to aſſiſt 
me in? Madam, ſays the gentleman, I am nor 
ſo very vain as to be incapable of doing myſelf 
juſtice; I know I am not poſſeſt of thoſe en- 
dowments requiſite to merit the happineſs of 
pleaſing your ladyſhip; yet, if the moſt tender | 
love, the moſt paſſionate zeal, and the profound- | 


. 
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eſt eſteem which can poſſeſs a human breaſt, 
can have any weight with you, I may not en- 
tirely deſpair of becoming, one day, the happieſt | 
of men. | 

The lofty lady knew not well how to brook 
ſuch a diſcourſe from a gentleman ſo much be- 
neath her. However diſſemble ſhe muſt, not 
to exaſperate a man ſhe had ſo much need of, 
and whom ſhe had truſted with her ſecret. In 
fact, ſhe did fo; telling him, that he might be 
aſſured, ſhe would not be ungrateful to him 
for the ſervice he proffer'd to do her : ſhe after- 
wards gave him her hand, which he kiſs'd with 
a kind of religious reſpect. 

He thought now no more on any thing but 
the means of ridding his charmer of her hated 
buſband, in ſuch a manner as might leave no 
room for ſuſpicion. He did not much like the 
expedient of fighting him; inaſmuchas, whether 
conqueror or conquered, he ſhould be equally 
removed from the main purpoſe of his under- 
taking. For the lady could never have married 
the murderer of her husband, ſhould he make 
intereſt to get his pardon; becauſe ſuch a 
proceeding would be too glaring a proof of 
their perfidy. Poiſon ſeem'd a fafer * 
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and yet, as it is ever attended with betraying 
ſymptoms, ſhould the crime be detected, nothing 
could have ſaved his beloved idol nor himſelf. 
At length therefore, he reſolved ona party at ſhoot- 
ing, and to kill her husband on that occaſion. 
The gentleman propoſed it to him, and he 
very readily acquieſced to it. He did not love 
his lady enough to be jealous of her gallant upon 
her ſcore, and therefore was not enough upon his 
guard to ſuſpect any treachery, The next mor- 
Ning then they ſet out in company of ſome 0- 
ther genclemen, who were invited of the party. 
The husband had not been in the woods an 
hour, enjoying the pleaſure of the ſport, when 
he fell on the ground with a ſhot he received 
in his breaſt, All the company were in the ut- 
moſt conſternation at the accident, as they 
thought it, except our gentleman, who knew 
better. He counterfeited, however, as great a 
ſurpriſe as the reſt. They all left their ſport, 
flock'd to him; and, as he was paſt all relief, they 
were not ſo much duſied to give him any as to 
conſider how to acquaint her ladyſhip with the 
accident; which they thought muſt go near to coſt 
her her life too. Bur the good lady was not very 
fond of dying ſo ſoon. 
However, as ſoon as the news was brought 
her, whether remorſe or ſome remains of ten- 
derneſs might be the cauſe, ſne burſt. out into 
ſuch a flood of tears, and took on in fo natural 
a manner, that no one could have the leaſt 
room to gueſs how little a ſurpriſe it was upon 
her. Every one about her uſed their utmoſt 
endeavours to mitigate her grief which they 
EA | conceived 
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conceived to. be in a much greater exceſs than 
it really was. 

To be ſhort, the comic mourning ended, 
and experience ſhew'd that ſhe was not altoge- 
ther ſo inconſolable as the matron of Epheſus. 
However it was now time for her to look about 
her, what meaſures to take with her gentleman. 
She was under no poſitive engagements to him, 
but he, nevertheleſs, thought, he had a right to 
claim all. 

One day, as they were together and walking by 
themſelves, he addreſs'd himſelf thus to her: 
May I, madzm, without offence, put you in 
mind of what my love has induced me to do 
for your ſake, and of the return you was ſo 
gracious to promiſe me? The time of your 
mourning is now at an end; may I hope that 
the period of my felicity is drawing near? 

I very well remember, fir, anſwer d ſhe, what 
you have done for me; and I have not forgotten 
the gratitude I promiſed you. I aſſure you then, 
I retain the moſt: grateful ſenſe of it; and to 
give you a convincing proof of what I ſay, tell 
me, fir, what ſervice can I render you? What 
do I hear, madam? ſaid the gentleman; is that 
all you promiſed me. I promiſed you nothing, 
fir, anſwer'd ſhe, but acknowledgment; and 
therefore require nothing more of me: I under- 
ſtand very well, fir, what you aim at; but what 
you aſk me cannot be the effect of ſimple ac- 
knowledgment or gratitude, but of love, which 
I never did promiſe you. 

What, madam, ſays the Gentlemen, am I 
then to fall a victim to the tenderneſs of my 


love? 
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| love? But for that, I had ſtill been innocent of 
the blood I have ſo lately ſhed; and theſe hands, 
which are ſtill reeking with it, reproach me with 
my baſeneſs and your ingratitude. Who would 
have imagin'd that the crime, which love made 
| | me guilty of, ſhould be ſo ill requited ? Are you 
not afraid, leſt hatred ſhould take poſſeſſion of my 
heart and urge me to proclaim, to the wide world, 
| your ſhame and my own, in the baſe action you in- 
duced me to commit? What will then become 
of you? Think ſeriouſly on it: An exaſperated 
lover is no contemptible enemy. He pro- 
nounced the laſt words with a very menacing 
air; and left the Lady to dwell upon them, with- 
| out waiting a reply. 
6 She remain'd ſometime in the garden, to con- 
ſult within herſelf the moſt prudential methods 
1 ſhe had to take in an emergency which appear'd 
1 to be of the utmoſt delicacy. To add to her 
þ difficulty, the affair was of ſuch a nature that 
= | ſhe could not diſcloſe it; fince to aſk ad- 
1 vice, was running the riſk of ruin. She fore- 
| ſaw, that, if her gallant's love ſhould once turn 
to hatred, ſhe muſt be loſt beyond all reſourſe ; 
for ſhe had no reaſon to doubt but hatred would 
urge him to as great an extremity againſt her, as it 
had againſt her huſband. On the the other fide 
ſhe was ſo well convinced of her ſuitor's love, that 
ſhe did not queſtion but one look from her 
would be capable of appeaſing him. Still, ſays 
ſhe to herſelf, if I do ſee him; I cannot long 
deceive him by a feign'd tenderneſs, while I re- 
fuſe him the proofs of it he requires; and then 
I ſhall have all to fear. What muſt be _ 
then 
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then? He had the courage to rid me of my | 
huſband; and why ſhould I want the courage to 
rid myſelf of him ? ö 
While ſhe was making theſe reflections, her | 
| ſuitor, retired to his cloſet, was making others 
not very advantageous to ber; but with this dif- 
ference, that, her heart being more at liberty 
than his, her mind was leſs perplext and more | 
free to reſolve on the utmoſt extremeties: How- 
ever, this was the laſt reſolution he came to; to 
go to her once more, and try to touch her with 
a reciprocal tenderneſs for him; and, in caſe ſhe 
ſhould refuſe to liſten favourably to 'birn, to ef- 
fect her ruin and his own together. Bur he had | 
not time to put his deſign in execution. | 
She concluded he would come once more to 
her at leaſt, before he put any thing deſperate | 
in practice, and ſhe was prepared for his coming. 
Accordingly he came, and, throwing himſelf on 
his knees to her, implored her not be inflex- 
ible to his paſſion. After ſome pretended re- 
luctancy, ſhe feign'd to acquieſce to his ſuit ; 
and at laſt went ſo far as to fix the period of | 
his happineſs : All which ſhe carry'd on with fo a 
much natural eaſe, that he really believed her as 
much in earneſt as he was, and was tranſported | 
with exceſs of joy. Before he went away, ſhe 
made him a preſent of a very rich ſnuff-box, as 
a pledge of her affection, which he accepted 
with extraordinary marks of acknowledgment. | 
Bur the firſt time he took ſnuff out of it, he pay'd 
down for it the price of life. He fell into a | 


ſudden delirium, out of which he never return'd. 
It was thus chat Lady ** ridded herſelf 
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of a bad husband and a troubleſome gallant. 
Such exceſles did this unhappy creature run in- 
to, thro? the criminal neglect of her parents, in 
omitting to inſti] into her early youth the vir- 
tuous maxims ſhe was, by nature, ſuſceptible of! 
To fuch untimely ends did her husband and 
gallant hurry themſelyes ; the one by his unjuſt 
and indiſcreet uſage of his wife, the other by 
baſely forwarding the diſquiets of both! And 
to ſo criminal extremities, will want of education 
reduce the women in the world the moſt 
capable of being made both good and wile. 
A plain proof of the truth of that home- 
ly proverb ; The corruption of the beſt is ever 
the worſt, 

However her ladyſhip lived not long in the 
enjoyment of her crimes; ſhe died ſome few 
years afterwards, reduced to the laſt extremity 
of want, having play'd away the very bed under 
her; which ſhe was indulged the uſe of, out of 
mere compaſſion. | 

T have heard talk of this lady before, ſays the 
Knight, but neyer heard mention'd the parti- 
culars you have now related to me; which I 
think would be ſufficient, if known, to deter all 
her ſex from giving way to the itch of play. 
And yet, ſays Lactifer, how many melancholly 
conſequences is not the paſſion of gaming and 
every other paſſion daily ſubject to, which how- 
ever are not ſufficient to reſtrain thoſe who are 
witneſſes to them! What you ſay, fir, is very 
true, ſays the Knight. And I take this ro be 
owing to that general inconſideracy which ſuf- 
fers us not to make an application of other 

men's 
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men's caſes to ourſelves. Why does a man, 
who condemns drunkenneſs in another, on ac. 
count of the deformity he diſcovers in his be- 
haviour and the fatal miſeries which he ſees 
himſelf expoſed to, give a looſe to the ſame un- 
natural vice? Let us but recur to our principles, 
and we ſhall find, that it is for want of the 
application we are ſpeaking of. Self-love blinds 
him, and he vainly flatters himſelf, that drun- 
kenneſs, in him, is not attended with ſo much 
deformity as in others, nor liable to the ſame 
ill conſequences. 

We ſee ourſelves in too near a light to be 
judges of our own actions; and we conſider o- 
thers in too diſtant a one to know them rightly. 
But can reaſon direct us to do ſo? fir, ſays La- 
difer; no, ſays the Knight; were we to conſult 
reaſon, we ſhould place ourſelves and all man- 
kind upon the ſame level. Reaſon dictates to 
us, to do to others juſt as much as, and no 
more than, we would wiſh to have done to 
ourſelves. But ſelf-love, not able of itſelf to 
with ſtand this innate principle, makes us conſider 
it under ſuch reſtrictions at leaſt as inſenſibly tend 
to overthrow it. In like manner reaſon tells 
us, to love only what is lovely in itſelf; but 
ſelf-love is apt to repreſent to us, whatever our 
paſſions cover, as lovely. Hence, whateyer 
ſtrikes the ſenſes agreeably is ſure of gaining us 
over to it, however oppoſite it be in itſelf to 
what is. really lovely; whereas had we reaſon 
in view, we ſhould find, that there is nothing 
more unworthy our purſuits. Thus it appears, 
from all we have hitherto faid, how liable to er- 
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ror every man is, who liſtens to his paſſions ; 
and how inconſiſtent every rational bg ing ap- 
pears, who does not, by conſtant recourſe to 
the unprejudiced dictates of right reaſon, keep 
thoſe paſſions in a perpetual ſubjection to it. 
Since, by fo doing, he would render the paſſions 
ſubſervient to the wiſe deſign for which provi- 
dence gave them to us; whereas for want of 
this our very reaſon, perverted, is made a 
proſtitute means of our deſtruction. 
Melancholy experience, fir, ſays Lad@ifer, 
makes your remark but too juſt. And I am 
ſo ſenſible of it, that it is no ſmall concern 
ro me to think of being obliged to quit the 
Hague ſo ſoon; before I have the time to reap 
the benefit of our paſt converſations, by ap- 
plying to myſelf, with your aſſiſtance, the 
remarks we have hitherto made, on the ill 
| uſe which moſt men make of thoſe paſſions, 
heaven gave as ſo many inſtruments to en- 
creaſe merit. But ſome important affairs call 
me away; and nothing can excuſe my ſetting 
out for London, in the ſhip that fails to mor- 
row. The Knight expreſs'd his concern at fo 
- ſudden a parting; and after ſome very friendly 
compliments which paſs'd between them, Lac- 
.tifer and the Knight took leave of each other, 
having firſt mutually engaged to keep up their 
correſpondence by letter. * 


